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INTRODUCTION. 



"^ Taste is in general considered as that faculty of the human 

21 mind, by which we perceive and enjoy -whatever is beautiful or 
^ 'SUBLIME in the works of nature or art* 

The perception of these qualities is attended ^ith an emotion of 
pleasure, very distinguishable from every other pleasuie of our 
nature, and which is accordingly distinguished by the name of the 
EMOTION of TASTE. The distinction of the objects of taste, into 
the sublime and beautiful, has produced a similar division of this 
emotion, into the emotion of sublimity and the emotion of 

BEAUTY. 

The qualities that produce these emotions, are to be found in 
almost every class of the objects of human knowledge, and the 
emotions themselves afford one of the most extensive sources of 
human delight They occur to us, amid every variety of external 
scenery, and among many diversities of disposition and affection in 
the mind of man. The most pleasing arts of human invention are 
altogether directed to tlieir pursuit : and even the necessary arts are 
exalted into dignity, by the genius that can unite beauty with use. 
From the earliest period of society, t:o its last stage of improvement, 
they afford an innocent and elegant amusement to private U&, at tlie 
same time that they increase the splendour of national character ; 
and in the progress of nations, as w€ll as of individuals, while they 
attract attention from the pleasures they bestow, they serve to exalt 
the human mind, from corporeal to intellectual pursuits. 

These qualities, however, though so important to human happi ness, 
are not the objects of immediate observation ; and in the attempt to 
jbnvestigate them , various circumstances unite to perplex our research. 
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IV • INTRODUOTIQN. 

They are often obscured 4\nc)6r the number of qualities with which 
they ar£^ aeajtientitll^^.toj^Vtned : They result often from peculiar 
com^V^cSns of the /junKties of objects, or the relation of certain 
parts of Qbj^6ts:ti*:eadh'V)ther: They are still oftener, perhaps, 
dependent •upoDrthe'itatQipfQur own minds, and vary in their effects 
with the difipo9i^opark£\wMeK they happen to be observed. In all 
cases, whil^ w^ feel the emotions they excite, we are ignorant of the 
causes by which they are produced ; and when we seek, to discover 
them, we have no other method of discovery, than that varied and 
patient experiment, by^ which, amid these complicated circumstan- 
ces, we may gradually ascertain the peculiar qualities which, by the 
CONSTITUTION of our NATURE, are permanently Connected with the 
emotions we feel. 

In the employment of this mode of investigation, there are two 
great objects of attention and inquiry, which seem to include all that 
is either necessary, or perhaps possible, for us to discover on the 
subject of taste. 

These objects are, 

I, To investigate the nature of those qualities that produce 
the emotions of taste : And, 

II. To investigate the nature of that vaoultt, by which these 
emotions are received. 

These investigations, however, are not to be considered only as 
objects of philosophical curiosity. They have an immediate relation 
to all the arts that are directed to the production either of the 
beautiful or the sublime ; and they afford the only means by 
which the principles of these various arts can be ascertained.- Withr 
out a just and accurate conception of the nature of these qualities, 
the artist must be unable to determine, whether the beauty he 
creates is temporary or permanent, whether adapted to the acciden- 
tal prejudices of his age, or to the uniform constitution of the human 
mind i and whatever the science of criticism can afford for the 
improvement or correction of taste, must altogether depend upon 
the previous knowledge of the nature and laws of this faculty. 

To both these inquiries, however, there is a preliminary investi- 
gation, which seems absolutely necessary, and without which every 
conclusion we form must be either imperfect or vague. In the 
investigation of causrsi» the first and most important step, is the 
fic^urate examination of the effect tQ be explained. In the science 
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of mind, however, as well as in that of body^ there arc few effecti^ 
altogether simple, or in which accidental circumstances ate not 
combined with the proper effect. Unless, therefore, by means of 
repeated experiments, such accidental circumstances are accurately 
distinguished from the phenomena that permanently characterize 
the effect, we are under the necessity of including in the cause, the 
causes also of all the accidental circumstances with which the effect 
is accompanied. 

With the emotions of taste, in almost every instance, many 
other accidental emotions of pleasure are united : the various simple 
pleasures that arise from other qualities of the object ; the pleasure 
of agreeable sensation, in the case of material objects ; and ip all, 
that pleasure which by the constitution of our nature is annexed to 
the exercise of our faculties. Unless, therefore, we have previously 
acquired a distinct and accurate conception of that peculiar effect 
which is produced on our minds, when the emotions of taste are felt, 
and can precisely distinguish it from the effects that are produced 
by these accidental qualities, we must necessarily include in the 
causes of such emotions, those qualities also, which are the causes 
of the accidental pleasures with which this emotion is accompanied. 
The variety of systems that philosophers have adopted upon this 
subject, and the various emotions into which they have resolved the 
emotion of taste, while they afford a sufficient evidence of the 
numerous accidental pleasures that accompany these emotions, 
afford also a strong illustration of the necessity of previously ascer- 
taining the nature of this effect, before we attempt to investigate its 
cause/ With regard, therefore, to both these inquiries, the first and 
most important step is accurately to examine the nature of this 
EMOTION itself, and its distinction from every other emotion of 
pleasure ; and our capacity of discovering either the nature of the- 
qualities that produce the emotions of taste, or the nature of the 
faculty by which they are received, will be exactly proportioned to 
our accuracy in ascertaining the nature of the emotion itself. 

When we look back to the history of these investigations, and to 
the theories which have been so liberally formed upon the subject, 
there is one fact that must necessarily strike lis, viz. That all these 
theories have uniformly taken for granted the simplicity of this emo- 
tion ; that they have considered it as an emotion too plain, and too 
commonly felt, to admit of any analysis ; that tbey have as uniformly, 
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therefore, referred it to some one principle or law of the human 
mind ; and that they have therefore concluded, that the discovery of 
that (me principle was the essential key by which all the pleasures 
of taste were to be resolved. 

. While they have assumed this fundamental principle, the various 
theories of philosophers may, and indeed must, be inclu(|ed in the 
two following classes of supposition. 

I. The first class is that which resolves the emotion of taste 
directly intp an original law of our nature, which supposes a sense, 
or senses, by which the qualities of beauty and sublimity are per- 
ceived and felt, as their appropriate objects ; and concludes, there- 
fore, that the genuine object of the arts of taste, is to discover, and 
to imitate those qualities in every subject which the prescription of 
nature has thus made essentially either beautiful or sublime. 

To this first class of hypotheses belong almost all the theories of 
music, of architecture, and of sculpture, the theory of Mr. Hogarth, 
of the Abbe Winkelman, and perhaps in its last result, also the 
theory of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is the species of hypothesis which 
is naturally resorted to by all artists and amateurs— by those, whose 
habits of thought lead them to attend more to the causes of tlieir 
emotions, than to the nature of the emotions themselves. 

II. The second class of hypotheses arises from the opposite 
view of the subject. It i»-that which resists the idea of any new or 
peculiar sense, distinct from the common principles of our nature ; 
which supposes some one known and acknowledged principle or 
affection of mind, to be the foundation of all the emotions we receive 
from tlie objects of taste, and which resolves, therefore, all the 
various phenomena into some more general law of our intellectual 
or moral constitution. Of this kind are the hypotheses of M. 
Diderot, who attributes all our emotions of this kind to the percep- 
tion of relation ^ of Mr. Hume, who resolves them into our sense of 
utility; of the venerable St. Austin," who, with nobler views, a 
thousand years ago, resolved them into the pleasure which belongs to 
the perception of order and design, &c. It is the species of hypothe- 
sis most natural to retired and philosophic minds ; to those, whose 
habits have led them to attend more to the nature of the emotions 
they felt, than to the causes which produced them. 

If the success of these long and varied inquiries has not corres- 
ponded to the genius or the industry of the philosophers who hav/^ 
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(lUrsued them, a suspicion may arise that there has been something 
faaltj in the principle of their investigation : and that some funda- 
mental assumption has been made, which ought first to have been 
patiently and securely ascertained. It was this suspicion that first 
led to the following inquiries : It seemed to me that the simplioitt 
OF THE EMOTION OF TASTK, was a principle much too hastily adopted; 
and that the consequences which followed from it (under both these 
classes of hypotheses,) were very little reconcileable with the most 
common experience of human feeling ; and from the examination of 
this preliminary question, I was led gradually to conclusions which 
seemed not only to me, but to others, whose opinion I value far more 
than my own, of an importance not unworthy of being presented to 
the public. In doing this, I am conscious that 1 have entered upon a 
new and untrodden path ; and I feel all my own weakness in pursu- 
ing It ; yet I trust my readers will believe, that I should not have 
pursued it so long, if I were not convinced that it would finally 
.terminate in views not only important to the arts of tastCy but 
important also to the philosophy of the human mind. 

The inquiries which follow, naturally divide themselves into the 
following parts ; and are to be prosecuted in the following order : 

I. I shall begin with an analysis ot the effect which is produ* 
ced upon the mind, when the emotions of beauty or sublimity are 
felt I shall endeavour to show, that this effect is very different froin 
the determination of a sense ; that it is not in fact a simple, but a 
complex emotion ; that it involves in all cases, l$t, the production of . 
some simple emotion, or the exercise of some moral affection ; and 
&dly^ the consequent excitement of a peculiar exercise of the imagi- 
nation ; that these concomitant effects are distinguishable, and very 
often distinguished in our experience ; and that the peculiar pleas- 
ure of the beautiful or the sublime is only felt when these two 
effects are conjoined, and the complex emotion produced. 

The prosecution of the subject will lead to another inquiry of 
some difiScuIty and extent, rtz. into the origin of the beauty and 
sublimity of the qualities of matter. To this subordinate inquiry 1 
shall devote a separate Essay. I shall endeavour to shew that all 
the phenomena are reducible to the same general principle, and that 
the qualities of matter are not beautiful or sublime in themselves, but 
as they are, by various means, the signs or expressions of qualities 
capable of producing emotion. 
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If. From this examinatioD of the ErrsoT I shall proceed, in the 
SECOND PART, to investigate the causes which are productive of it $ 
or, in other words, the sources of the beautiful and the sublime in 
nature and art. 

In the course of this investigation I shall endeavour to shew, Ist, 
That there is no single emotion into which these varied effects can 
be resolved ; that on the contrary, every simple emotion, and there- 
fore every object which is capable of producing any simple emotion^ 
may be the foundation of the complex emotion of beauty or sublimity. 
But, in the second p/ace, that this complex emotion of beauty or sub- 
limity is never produced, unless, beside the excitement of some simple 
emotion, the imagination also is excited, and the exercise of the two 
faculties combined in the general efi*ect. The prosecution of the 
subject, will lead, me to the principal object of the inquiry^ to shew 
what is that law or mind, according to which, in actual lifef this 
exercise or employment of imagination is excited ; and what are the 
means by which, in the different fine arts, the artist is able to 
awaken this important exercise of imagination, and to exalt objects 
of simple and common pleasure, into objects of beauty or sublimity. 

In this part of the subject, there are two subordinate inquiries 
which will necessarily demand attention. 

1. The qualities of sublimity and beauty, are discovered not only 
in pleasing or agreeable subjects, but frequently also in objects that 
are in themselves productive of pain ; and some of the noblest 
productions of the fine arts are founded upon subjects of terror 
and distress. It will form, therefore, an obvious and important 
inquiry to ascertain by what means this singular eflfect is produced 
in REAL NATURE, and by what means it may be produced in the 
compositions of art. 

£. There is a distinction in the effects produced upon our mind» 
by objects of taste, and this distinction, both in the emotions and 
their causes, has been expressed by the terms of sublimity and 
BEAUTY. It will form, therefore, a second object of inquiry te 
ascertain the na ruRE of this distinction, both with regard to 
these emotions and to the qualities that produce them. 

III. From the preceding inquiries I shall proceed, in the last 
part, to investigate the nature of that faculty by which these 
emotions are perceived and felt. I shall endeavour to shew, that it 
has no resemblance to a sense ; that as, whenever it is employed, 
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two distinct and independent powers of mind are employed, it is not 
to be considered as a separate and peculiar faculty^ and that it is 
finally to be resolved into more, general principles of our constitu-* 
tion. These speculations will probably lead to the important 
inquiry, whether there is any standard by which the perfection or 
imperfection of our sentiments upon these subjects may be determi- 
ned ; to some explanation of the means by which taste may be 
corrected or improved $ and to some illustration of the purposes, 
which this peculiar constitution of our nature serves, in the increase 
of human happiness, and the exaltation of human character. 

I feel it incumbent on me, however, to inform my readers, that I 
'Sim to employ, in these inquiries, a different kind of evidence from 
what has usually been employed by writers upon these subjects, and 
that my illustrations will be derived, much less from the compositions 
of the fine arts, than from the appearances of common nature, and 
the experience of common men. If the fine arts are in reality arts 
of imitation, their principles are to be sought for in the subject which 
they imitate ; and it is ever to be remembered, ^^ That music^ 
<< architecture, and painting, as well as poetry and oratory are to 
<< deduce their laws and rules from the general sense and taste of 
<^ mankind, and not from the principles of these arts themselves : 
<^ in other words, that the taste is not to conform to the art, but the 
^ art to the taste."* In following this mode of illustration, while I 
am sensible that I render my book loss amusing, I trust I may 
render it more useful. The most effectual method to check the 
empiricism, either of art or of science, is to multiply, as far as 
possible, the number of those who can observe, and judge ; and 
(whatever may be the conclusions of my readers with regard to my 
own particular opinions,) I shall not have occupied their attention 
in vain, if I can lead them to think and to feel for themselves ; to 
employ the powers which are given them to the ends for which they 
were given ; and, upon subjects where all men are entitled to judge, 
to disregard alike the abstract refinements of the philosopher who 
speculates in the closet, and the technical doctrines of the artist who 
dictates in the school. 

* Mr, dddison. 
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ESSAY I. 

OF THE NATURE/4)F THE EMOTIONS OP 
SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of iht effiect produced upon the imagination by cbjeets of 
SuUimity and Beautym 

SECTION I. 

THE emotions of sublimity and beauty are uni- 
formly ascribed, both in popular and in philosophical 
language, to the imagination. The fine arts are con- " 
sidered as the arts which are addressed to the imagi- 
nation, and the pleasures they afford are described, by 
way of distinfction, as the pleasures of the imagination. 
The nature of any person's taste, is, in common life, 
generally determined from the nature or character of 
his imagination, and the expression of any deficiency 
in this power of mind, is considered as synonymous 
with the expression of a similar deficiency in point 
of taste. 

Although, however, this connexion is so generally 
acknowledged, it is not perhaps as generally under- 
stood in what it consists, or what is the nature of that 
effect which is produced upon the imagination, by 
objects of sublimity and beauty. I shall endeavour, 
therefore, in the first place, to state, what seems to me 
the nature of this effect, or, tn what that exercise of 
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imagiDation consists, which is so generally supposed 
to take place, when these emotions are felt. 

When any object, either of sublimity or beauty, is 
presented to the min^, I believe every man is conscious 
of a train of thought being immediately awakened in his 
imagination, analogous to the character or expression 
of the original object. The simple perception of the 
object, we frequently find, is insufficient to excite these 
emotions, unless it is accompanied with this operation 
of mind, unless, according to common expression, our 
imagination is seized, and our fancy busied in the 
pursuit of all those trains of thought, which are allied 
to this character of expression. 

Thus, when we feel either the beauty or sublimity of 
natural scenery — the gay lustre of a morning in spring,, 
or the mild radiance of a summer evening, the savage 
majesty of a wintry storm, or the wild magnificence of 
a tempestuous ocean — we are conscious of a variety 
of images in our minds, very different from those which 
the objects themselves can present to the eye. Trains 
of pleasing or of solemn thought arise spontaneously 
within our minds ; our hearts swell with emotions, of 
which the objects before us seem to afford no adequate 
cause ; and we are never so much satiated with delight, 
as when, in recalling our attention, we are unable to 
trace either the progress or . the cpnnej^ion of thpse 
thoughts, which have passed with so much rapidity 
through our imagination. 

The effect of the different arts of taste is similar. 
The landscapes of Claude Lorrain, the music of Han- 
del, the poetry of Milton, excite feeble emotions in our 
minds, when our attention is confined to the qualities 
they present tp our senses, or when it is to such quali- 
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ties of their composition that we turn our regard. It 
is then, only, we feel the sublimity or beauty of their 
productions, when our imaginations are kindled by 
their power, when we lose ourselves amid the number 
of images that pass before our minds, and when we 
waken at last from this play of fancy, as from the charm 
of a romantic dream. The beautiful apostrophe of the 
Abbe de Lille, upon the subject of gardening 

N*aTez-T0U8 pas soavent, an Iteux infrequent^s, 
Reneontr^ toat-4-«oap, ees aspecli en^ant^i. 
Qui soipendent tos pat, d(mt rimage ch^rie 
Vous jetteen une douee etloojpie reverie f 

is equally applicable to every other coniiposition of 
taste ; and in the production of such trains of thought, 
seems to consist the effect which objects of sublimity 
and beauty have upon the imagination. 

For the truth of this observation itself, I must finally 
appeal to the consciousness of the reader ; but there 
are some very familiar considerations, which it may be 
useful to suggest, that seem very strongly to shew the 
connexion between this exercise of imagination, and 
the existence of the emotions of sublimity or beauty. 

SECTION 11. 

That unless this exercise of imagination is excited, 
the emotions of beauty or sublimity are unfelt, seems 
capable of illustration, from many instances of a very 
familiar kind. 

I. 

If the mind is in such a state as to prevent this free- 
dom of imagination, the emotion, whether of sublimity 
or beauty, is unperceived. In so far as the beauties of 
art or nature affect the external senses, their effect is 
the same upon every man who is in possession of these 
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senses. But to a man in pain, or in grief, whose mind, 
by these means, is attentive only to one object or 
consideration, the same scene, or the same form, will 
produce no feeling of admiration, which at other times, 
when his imagination was at liberty, would have pro- 
duced it in its fullest perfection. Whatever is great or 
beautiful in the scenery of external nature, is almost 
constantly before us ; and not a day passes without 
presenting us with appearances, fitted both to charm 
and to elevate onr minds ; yet it is in general with a 
heedless eye that we regard them, and only in particular 
moments that we are sensible of their power. There 
is no man, for instance, who has not felt the beauty of 
sunset ; yet every one can remember many instances, 
when this most striking scene had no effect at all upon 
his imagination ; and when he has beheld all the mag- 
nificence with which nature generally distinguishes the 
close of day, without one sentiment of admiration or 
delight. There are times, in the same manner, when 
we can read the Georgics, or the Seasons, with perfect 
indifference, and with no more emoticni, than what we 
feel from the most uninteresting composition in prose ; 
while in other moments, the first lines we meet with 
take possessHon of our imagination, and awaken in it 
such innumerable trains of imagery, as almost leave 
bebiiid the fancy of the poet. In these, and similar 
cases of difference in our feelings, from the same ob- 
jects, it will always be found, that the difference arises 
from the state o(our imaginaticms ; from our disposition 
to Ibilow out the train of thought which such objects 
naturally produce, or our incapacity to do it, from 
some other idea, which has at that time taken posses- 
sion of our minds, and renders us unable to attend to 
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any thiog else. That state of mind, every man must 
have felt, is most fav(Nrable to the emotions of taste, in 
which the imagination is free and unembarrassed, or 
in which the attention is so little occupied by any 
private or particular object of thought, as to leave us 
open to all the impressions which the objects that ar^ 
before us can create. It is upon the vacant and the 
unemployed, accordingly, that the objects of taste make 
the strongest impression. It is in such hours alone, that 
we turn to the compositions of music, or of poetry, for 
amusement The seasons of care, of grief, or of 
business, have other occupations, and destroy, for the 
time at leasts our sensibility to the beautiful or the 
sublime^ in the same proportion that they produce a 
stjg^ of mind unfavorable to the indulgence of imagi- 
imiofi. 

The same thing is observable in criticism. When 
we sit down to appreciate the valqe of a poem; or of a 
painting, and attend minutely to the language or com- 
position of the one, or to the coloring or design of the 
other, we feel no longer the deIigh^ which they at first 
produce. Our imagination in this employment is re- 
strained, and instead of yielding to its suggestions, we 
^studiously endeavor to resist them, by fixing our atten- 
tion upon minute and partial circumstances of the 
composition. How much this operation of mind tends 
to diminish our sense of its beauty, every one will feel, 
who attends to his own thoughts on such an occasion, 
or who will recollect how different was his state of 
mind, when he first felt the beauty either of the paint- 
ing or the poem. It is this^ chiefly, which makes it so 
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difficult for young peq)le, possessed of imagination, to 
judge of the merits of any poem or fable, and which 
induces them so often to give their approbation to 
compositions of little value. It is not, that they are 
incapable of learning in what the merits of such com- 
positions consist, for these principles of judgment are 
neither numerous nor abstruse. It is not, tiiat greater 
experience produces greater sensibility, for this every 
thing contradicts ; but it is, because every thing, in 
that period of life, is able to excite their imaginations, 
and to move their hearts, because they judge of the 
composition, not by its merits, when compared with 
other works, or by its approach to any abstract or ideal 
standard, but by its effect in agitating their imagina- 
tions, and leading them into that faiiy land, in which 
the fancy of youth has so much delight to wander. It 
is their own imagination which has the charm, which 
they attribute to the work that excites it ; and the 
simplest tale, or the poorest novel, is, at that time, as 
capable of awakening it, as afterwards the eloquence 
of Virgil or Rousseau. All this, however, all this flow 
of imagination, in which youth and men of sensibility 
are so apt to indulge, and which so often brings thera 
pleasure at the expense of their taste, the labw of 
criticism destroys. The mind, in such ai) employment, 
instead of being at liberty to follow whatever trains of 
imagery the composition before it can excite, is either 
fettered to the consideration of some of its minute and 
solitary parts ; or pauses, amid the rapidity of its con- 
ceptions, to make them the objects of its attention and 
review. In these operations, accordingly, the emotion, 
whether of beauty or sublimity, is lost, and if it is 
wished to be recalled, it can only be done by relaxing 
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this vigour o( attention^ and resigmog ourselves again 
to the natural stream of our thoughts. The mathema- 
tician who investi^tcJ^he demonstrations ol the 
Newtonian philosophy, the painter who studies the 
design of Raphael, the poet who reasons upon the 
measure of Milton, all^ in such^occupations, lose the 
delight, which these several productions can give ; and 
when they are willing to recover their emotion, must 
withdraw their attention from those minute conadera- 
tions, and leave their fancy to expatiate at will, amid 
all the great or pleasing conceptions, which such pro- 
ductions of genius. can raise. 

III. 

The effect which is thus produced upon the mind, 
by temporary exertions of attention, is also more 
permanently produced by the difference of original 
character ; and the degree in which the emotions of 
sublimity or beauty are felt, is, in general, proportioned 
to the prevalence of those relations of thought in the 
mind, upon which thisexerciseof imagination depends. 
The principal relation which seems to take place in 
those trains of thought, that are produced by objects 
of taste, is that of resemblance ; the relation, of all 
others, the mo^t loose and general, and which affords 
the greatest range of thought for our imagination to 
pursue. Wherever, accordingly, these emotions are 
felt, it will be found, not only that this is the relation 
which principally prevails among our ideas, but that 
the emotion itself is proportioned to the degree in 
which it prevails. 

In the effect which is produced upon our minds, by 
the different appearances of natural scenery, it is easy 
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to trace this progress of resembling thought, and to 
observe, how faithfidly the conceptions which arise in 
our imaginations, correspogf with the impressions 
which the characters of these seasons produce. What, 
for instance, is the impression we feel from the scenery 
of spring ? The soft and gentle green with which the 
earth is spread, the feeble texture of the plants and 
flowers, the young of animate just entering into life, and 
the remains of winter yet lingering among the woods 
and hill£h-*all conspire to infuse into our minds some-, 
what of that fearful tenderness with which in&ncy is 
usually beheld. With such a sentiment,, how innu- 
merabk are the ideas which present themselves to our 
imagination ! ideas, it is apparent, by no means con* 
fined to the scene before our eyes, or to the possible 
desolation which may yet await its infant beauty, but 
which almost involuntarily extend themselves to analo- 
gies with the life of man, and bring before us all those; 
images of hope or fear, which, according to our peculiar 
situations, have the dominion of our hearts ! — The 
beauty of autumn is accompanied with a similar exer- 
cise of thought : The leaves begin then to drop from 
the trees ; the flowers and shrubs, with which the fields 
were adorned in the summei[ months,.decay ; the woods 
and groves are silent ; the sun himself seems gradually 
to withdraw his light| or to become enfeebled in his 
power. Who is there, who, at this season, does not feel 
his mind impressed with asentiment of melancholy ? or 
who is able to resist that current of thought, which, from 
such appearances of decay, so naturally leads him to 
the solemn imagination of that inevitable fate, which 
is to bring on alike the decay of life, of empire, and 
c^ nature itself ? In such cases of eniotion, every man 
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must have ftlt, that the character of th^ scene is no 
sooner impressed opon his mind, than various trains of 
correspondent imagery ripe before his imagination ; 
that ivhatever may be the nature of the impression, the 
general tone of his thoughts partakes of this nature or 
character ; and that his delight is proportioned to the 
degree in which this uniformity of character prevails. 

The same effect, however, is not produced upon all 
men. There are many, whom the prospect of such 
appearances in nature excites to no exef cise of fancy 
whatever ; who, by their original constitution, are more 
disposed to U^e employment of attention, than of ima- 
gination, and who, in the objects that are presented to 
them, are more apt to observe their individual and 
distinguishing qualities, than those by which they are 
related to other objects of their knowledge. Upon the 
minds of such men, the relation of resemblance has 
little power ; the efforts of their imagination, accord- 
ingly, are either feeble or slow, and the general 
character of their understandings is that of steady and 
precise, rather than that of enlarged and extensive 
thought. It is, I believe, consistent with general expe- 
rience, that men of this description are little sensiUe 
to the emotions of sublimity or beauty ; and they who 
have attended to the language of such men, when 
objects of this kind have been presented to them, must 
have perceived, that the emotion they felt was no 
greater than what they themselves have experienced 
in those cases, where they have exerted a similar de- 
gree of attention, or when any other cause has restrain- 
ed the usual exercise of their imagination. To the 
qualities which are productive of simple emotion, to 
4 
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the useful, the agreeable, the fitting, or the couvenient 
in objects, they have the same sensibility with othei 
men ; but of the superior and more complex emotion of 
beauty, they seem to be either altogether unconscious, 
or to share in it only in proportion to the degree m 
which they can relax this severity of attention, and 
yield to the relation of resembling thought 

It is in the same manner, that the progress of life 
generally takes from men their sensibility to the objects 
of taste. The season in which these are felt in their 
fullest degree is in youth, when, according to common 
expression, the imagination is warm, or, in.other words, 
when it is easily excited to that exertion upon which 
so much of the emotion of beauty depends. The 
business of life, in the greatest part of mankind, and 
the habits of more accurate thought, which are acquired 
by the few who reason and reflect, tend equally to 
produce in both a stricter relation in the train of their 
thoughts, aud greater attention to the objects of their 
consideration, than can either be expected, or can 
happen in youth. They become, by these means, not 
only less easily led to any exercise of imagination, 
but their associations become at the same time less 
consistent with the employment of it. The man of 
business, who has passed his life in studying the means 
of accumulating wealth, and the philosopher, whpse 
years have been employed in the investigation of 
causes, have both not only acquired a constitution of 
mind very little fitted for the indulgence of imagina- 
^tion^ut have acquired also associations of a very 
di^ent kind from those which take place when imagi- 
nation is employed. In the first of these characters, 
the prospect of any beautiful scene in nature would 
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induce no other idea than that of its value. In the 
other it would lead only to speculations upon the 
causes of the beauty that was ascribed to it. In both, 
it would thus excite ideas, which could be the foun- 
dalion of no exercise of imagination, because they 
required thought and attention. To a young mind, on 
the contrary, possessed of any sensibility, how many 
pleasing ideas would not such a prospect sSord ? Ideas 
of peace and innocence, and rural joy, and all the un- 
blemished delights of solitude and contemplation. In 
such trains of imagery, no labour of thought, or halnts 
of attention, are required ; they rise spontaneously in 
the mind, upon the prospect of any object to which 
they bear the slightest resemMance, and they lead it 
almost insensibly along, in a kind of bewitching reve- 
rie^ through all its store of pleasing or interesting con-, 
ceptions. To the philosopher, or the man of business, 
the emotion of beauty, from such a scene, would be 
but feebly known ; but by the young mind, which had 
such sensibility, it would be felt in all its warmth, and 
would produce an emotion of delight, which not only 
would be little comprehended by men of a severer or 
mate thoughtful character, but which seems also to be 
very little dependent upon the object which excites it, 
and to be derived, in a great measure, from this exer- 
cise of mind itself. 

In these familiar instances, it is obvious how much 
the emotions of taste are connected with this state or 
character of imagination, and how much those habits 
or employments of mind, which demand attention, or 
which limit it to the consideration of single objects, 
tend to diminish the sensibility ^f mankind to the 
emotions of sublimity or beauty. 
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SECTION III. 

There are many other instances equally familiar, 
which are sufficient to shew, that whatever increases 
this ei^ercise or employment of imagination, increases 
also the emotion of beauty or sublimity. 

L 
This is very obviously the effect of all associationSb 
There is no man, who has not some interesting associa- 
tions with particular scenes, w airs, or books, and wlio 
does not feel their beauty or sublimity enhanoed to 
him by such connexions. The view of the bouse 
where one was born, of the school where one was 
educated, and where the gay years of infancy wete 
passed, is indifferent to no man. They recal so many 
images of past happiness and past affections, they are 
connected with so many strong or vsdued emotions, 
and lead altogether to so long a train of feelings and 
recollections, that there is hardly any scene which one 
ever beholds with so much rapture. There are 
songs also, that we have heard in our infancy, which, 
when brought to our remembrance in after years, raise 
emotions for which we cannot well account; and 
which, though perhaps very indifferent in themselves, 
still continue from this association, and from the variety 
of conceptions which they kindle in our minds, to be 
our favourites through life. The scenes which have 
been distinguished by the residence of any person, 
whose memory we admire, produce a similar effect. 
^^ Movemur enim, nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in qui- 
^^ bus ebrum,l}uos diligimus, aut admiramur adsUnt 
^^ vestigia." The scenes themselves may be little 
beautiful ; but th9^ delight with which we recollect the 
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traces of tbeir liv^s, blends itself inseDsibly with the 
emotions which the scenerj excites; and the admira^ 
tion which these recollections afford, seems to give a 
kind of sanctity to the place where they dwelt, and 
converts every thing into beauty which appears to 
have been connected with them. There are scenes^ 
undoubtedly, more beautiful than Runnymede, yet, to 
those who recollect the great e? ent which passed there^ 
there is no scene, perhaps, which so strongly seizes 
upon the imagination ; and although the emotions this 
recollection produces, are of a very different kind frotti 
those which the mere natural scenery can excite, yet 
they unite themselves so well with these inferior ^no- 
tions, and spread so venerable a diarm over the wholei 
that one can hardly persuade one's self, that the scene 
itself is not entitled to this admiration. The vaUejr 
of Vaucluse is celebrated fw its beauty^ yet bow 
much of it has been owing to its beii^ the residence 
of Petrarch! 

Bfjus ect eanx, ee beta oiel, ee fallen eMfaanteiav 

Moins que F^trarqae et Laui^ mter^iaoieDt mon mbqt. 

La Toila done disoia-je, oai, Toila cette rive 

Que P^trarfoe oharmoit de m lyre pfadntHe ; 

Ici P^trarque k JLaure exprimant sou anurar^ 

Voyoit naltre trop tard, moarir trop tot, le jour. 

Betroaverai-je eooore^ sur ces roei lolita&reSf 

De lean chlflfrei ania lea teodrea caract^rea t 

Une grotte ^cart^e avoit ^pp^ mes yeux, 

Grotte sombpe, dis-moi ti tu lea tib heareux, 

M'^erida^e ! im vieiix trooo bardoit-U le rivagt f 

Laure avoit repos^ sous son antique ombrage ; 

Je redemandois JLaure It Peeho da Talloa, 

£t Peeho n^avoit point oubli^ oe doux nom, 

Partout mes yeux chevcboien<^ voyoient, P^trarque et Laare, 

Et par eux, ces beaux lieux s'^mbellissoient eneore. 

Zet/ardim, ChtuaSm, 

The sublime is increased, in the same manner, by 
whatever tends to increase this exercise of imagination. 
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The field of any celebrated battle becomes sublime 
from this association. No man, acquainted with 
English history, can behold the field of Agincourt, 
without some emotion of this kind. The additional 
conceptions which this association produces, and which 
fill the mind of the spectator on the prospect of that 
memorable field, diffuse themselves in some measure 
over the scene, and give it a sublimity which does not 
naturally belong to it. The majesty of the Alps 
themselves is increased by the remembrance of Han* 
nibal's march over them ; and who is there, that could 
stand on the banks of the Rubicon, without feeling his 
imagination kindle, and his heart beat high ? 

** Middleton Dale," says Mr. Whately, " is a cleft 
'^ between rocks, ascending gradually from a romantic 
'^ village, till it emerges, at about two miles distance, 
" on the vast morelands of the Peak. It is a dismal 
^^ entrance to a desert ; the hills above it are bare, the 
^' rocks are of a grey colour, their surfaces are rugged, 
^^ and their shapes savage, frequently terminating in 
'^ craggy points, sometimes resembling vast unwieldy 
^^ bulwarlcs, or rising in heavy buttresses one above 
^^ another, and here and there a misshapen mass bulg- 
^^ ing out, hangs lowering over its base. No traces of 
'^ men are to be seen, except in a road, which has no 
'^ effect on such a scene of desolation, and in the lime- 
^^ kilns constantly smoking on the side. The soil is 
^^ disfigured with all the tinges of brown and red, 
^^ which denote barrenness ; in some places it has 
^^ crumbled away, and strata of loose dark stones only 
'^ appear ; and in others, long lines of dross, shovelled 
^^ out of the mines, have fallen dbwn the steeps. In 
^^ these mines, the veins of lead on one side of the Dale, 
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'^ are observed always to have corresponding veins, 
^^ in the same direction, on the other ; and the rocks, 
^' though differing widely in different places, yet always 
^^ continue in one style for some way together, and 
^^ seem to have a relation to each other. Both these 
^^ appearances make it probable that Middleton Dale 
^' is a chasm rent in the mountains by some convulsion 
^^ of nature beyond the memory of man, or perhaps 
^^ before the island was peopled. The scene, though 
'^ it does not prove the fact, yet justifies the supposition, 
^^ and it gives credit to the tales of the country people, 
^^ who, to aggravate its horrors, always point to a pre- 
" cipice,down which they say a young woman of the 
*^ village threw herself headlong, in despair at the 
^^ neglect of a man whom she loved ; and shew a 
^^ cavern, where a skeleton once was discovered, but 
^^ of what wretch is unknown ; his bones were the only 
^^ memorial left of him." — Observations upon modern 
gardening^ p. 93. 

It is surely unnecessary (o remark, how much the 
sublimity of this extraordinary scene is increased, by 
the circumstances of horror which are so finely con- 
nected with it 

One of the sublimest objects in natural scenery, is 
an old and deep wood covering the side of a mountain, 
when seen from below ; yet how much greater sub- 
limity is given to it, by Dr. Akenside, by the addition 
of the solemn images which, in the following lines, are 
associated with it ! 

■ M ark the sable woods 
That shade sablime yon monotain's nodding brov. 
With what religions awe the solemn scene 
Commands rour steps ! as if the reverend form 
Of Minos or of Nnma, should forsake . j 
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Th' Elyiiiii Mtli, and liovn tke eatorwiftg gMe 
Moye to your pwiaing eye.— 

P/efu./maj^. b. Hi. 

There is a passage in one of the Odes of the same poet, 
in which a scene, which is in general only beautiful, 
is rendered strikingly sublime, from the ijnagery with 
which it is associated. 

Tis thus to woiiL her baneful power, 
Suspicion waits the sullen hour 

Of fretfulneii and strife. 
When care the infirmer bosom wrings, 
Or Eurus waves his murky wings. 

To damp the seats of lile. 
But come, forsake the scene unblessM 
Which fii:it beheld your faithfol breast 

To groundless fears a prey $ 
Come, where with my prevailing lyre 
The skiesy the streams, die groves conspire 

To charm y<iQr doubts away. 
Thron*d in the sun's descending ear 
What power unseen diffiiseth far 

This tenderness of mind f 
What Genius smiles on yonder flood \ 
What God in whispers from the wood 
' Bids every thought bd kind f 

Ode to SvMpieioH, 

I know not, however, any instance, where the effect of 
any association is so remarkable in bestowing sublim- 
ity on objects, to which it does not naturally belong, 
as in the following inimitable poem of Buchanan's on 
the month of May* This season is, in general, fitted 
to excite emotions veiy different from sublimity, and 
the numerous poems which have been written in 
celebration of it, dwell uniformly on its circumstances 
of " vernal joy.*' In this ode, however, the cir- 
cumstances which the poet has selected, are of a kind, 
which, to me, appear inexpressibly sublime, and 
distinguish the poem itself by a degree and character 
of grandeur, which I have seldom found equalled in 
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any other composition. The idea of it was probublj 
taken from these fiiie lines of Virgil in the second 
Georglc, in describing the effects 6f spring : 

NiM alioA^ ^mft eresoent&a origine miitidi 
lllaxisie dies, aliamTe hsbaisBe tenorem 
Crediderim : Ver illad erat» yer mag;nas agebat 
OHbit, et hybeniiK pafeebantflstibiu Euri : 
Cum primum hieem pecndea hanaere, tirdiiii^tte» 
Ferrea progenies duns caput extulit arris, 
tmmUteqiie fere lylvis, et sidera ccelo. 

1 believe^ however, no man will doubt how much Bu- 
chanan has improved upon this beautiful idea. 

CiXENDiB MAIM. » 

Salrete saeris delieiis saeras 
Maiab ealendn, lietititt et mtsro 

Ludiaqae dioats joei«pif 

£t teneris cbaritom ohoreis. 
Salte yoluptas et mtidmn deeua 
Anni roeorreiii pertietiift Ti«e, 

Et flos reoaieentis joTentM 

la senium properantis JByI. 
Cam blanda Verii teroperies novo 
niuxit orbi, primaque seeula 

Fulsere flaventi metallo, 
^ Spoote tatk, sine lege, jiute. 
Talis per omnes oontimii^ leaor 
Addos tepenti mra Favonio 

Muleebat, et nuHis fenwea 

Seminibds reereabat agfos. 
Talis beatis ineubat insults 
f*efieis aur* perpetnut tepar, 

Et ne^eiis SAMpis aeaeet» 

Diffieilis, queraUque morbi. 
Talis silentnm pertaAitnia nemtu 
Levi susurrat murmore spititnSf 

Lethenque jttxta obliTiosam 

Funer^u agitat etq^reasos. 
' FonansupremisoomDetnigiiibiu 
Piabit orbem, Istaqae seeula 

Mondo redttcet, talis ama 

JEtfaereosanimM fovebhi. 
Salye fugacis gloria feculiy 
SalTe seounda digna dies nota, 

6 
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Salve Tedute vHbm imago^ 
£t ^edmen yementit JEn, 

National associations have a similar effect, in increas- 
ing the emotions of sublimity and beauty, as they very 
obviously increase the number of images presented to 
the mind. The fine I^es whiih Xirgil has dedicated 
in his Georgics, to the praises of his native country, 
however beautiful to us, were yet undoubtedly read 
with a far superiour emotion by an ancient Roman. 
The prodigies which the same poet has described^ as 
preceding the death of Caesar, and the still more minute 
description which Lucan, in the first book of his 
Pharsalia, has given of such events, on the approach of 
the civil war, must probably have given to a Roman, 
who was under the dominion of such national super- 
stitions, the strongest emotions of sublimity and terror- 
But we read them now without any other emotion, 
than what arises from the beauty of the composition. 

The influence of such associations, in increasing 
either the beauty or sublimity of musical composition, 
can hardly have escaped any person's observation. The 
tune called Belleisle March is said, by a very eminent 
writer, to have owed its popularity among the people 
of England to the supposition, that it was the tune 
which was played, when the English army marched 
into Belleisle, and to its consequent association with 
images of fame, and conquest, and military glory.' — 
There are other tunes of the same character, which, 
vi^ithout any peculiar merit, yet always serve to please 
the people, whenever they are performed. The 
natives of any country, which possesses a national or 
characteristic music, need not be reminded how 
strongly the performance of such airs brings back to 
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them the imageiy of their native land; and must 
often have had occasion to remark how inferior an 
emotion they excite in those who are strangers to 
such associations. The effect of the celebrated na- 
tional song, which is said to have overpowered the 
Swiss 43oIdier in a foreign land, with melancholy and 
despair, and ^hich it is therefore found necessary to 
forbid in the armies in which they serve, cannot surely 
be attributed to its composition alone, but to the re- 
collections that it brings, and to those images that it 
icindles in his mind, of peace, aql freedom^ and 
domestic pleasure, from which he is torn, and to which 
he may never return. Whatever may be the sublimity 
of Handel's music, the singular effect of it on some 
late occasions is, doubtless, not to be ascribed to that 
sublimity alone, but in a peculiar manner to the 
place where it was performed; not only from the 
sacredness of that place, which is, of itself, so well 
fitted to excite many awful emotions ; but in a con- 
siderable degree also, from its being the repository of 
so many '^ illustrious dead," and the scene, perhaps of 
all others, most sacred to those who have any sensibility 
to the glories of their country. 

There are associations, also, which arise from par<* 
ticular professions, or habits of thought, which serve 
very well to illustrate the same observation. No man, 
in general, is sensible to beauty, in those subjects with 
regard to which he has not previous ideas. The 
beauty of a theory, or of a relic of antiquity, is unin- 
telligible to a peasant. The charms of the country 
are altogether lost upon a citizen who has passed his 
life in town. In the same manner, the more that our 
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ideas are iDcreaised, or our conceptions extended upob 
any subject, the greater the nnmberof associations we 
connect with it, the stronger is the emotion of sublim- 
ity or beauty we receive from it. 

The pleasure, for instance, which the generaKty of 
mankind receive from any celebrated painting, is 
trifling when compared to that which a painter feels, if 
he is a man of any com nion degree of candour. What 
is, to them, only an accurate representation of nature, 
is, to him, a beautiful exertion of genius, and a perfect 
display of art. The difficulties which occur to his mind 
in the design and execution of such a performance, 
and the testimonies of skill, of taste, and of inventk>D, 
which the accomplishment of it exhibits, excite a 
variety of emotions in his breast, of which the coalmen 
spectator is altogether unsusceptible ; and the admi- 
ration with which he thus contemplates the genius 
and art of the painter, blends itself with the peculiar 
emotions which the picture itself can produce, and 
(enhances to him every beauty that it may possess. 

The beauty of any scene in nature is seldom so 
striking to others, as it is to a landscape painter, or to 
those who profess the beautiful art of laying out grounds. 
The difficulties both of invention and execution, which 
from their professions are familiar to them, render the 
profusion with which nature often scatters the most 
picturesque beauties, little less than miraculous. — 
Every little circumstance of form and perspective, 
and light and shade, which are unnoticed by a common 
eye, are important in theirs, and mingling in their 
minds the ideas of difficulty, and facility in overcoming 
it, produce altogether an emotion of delight, incom- 
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parably more animated than any that the generality 
of mankind usually derive from it 

The delight which most men of education receive 
from the consideration of antiquity, and the beauty 
that they discover in every object which is connected 
with ancient times, is in a great measure to be ascribed 
to the same cause. The antiquarian in his cabinet, 
, sunounded by the relics of former ages, seems to 
himself to be removed to periods that are long since 
past, and indulges in the imagination of livii^ in a 
world, which, by a very natural kind of prejudice, we 
are always willing to believe was both wiser and bet* 
ter than the present. All that is venerable or laudable 
in the history of these times i»esent themselves to his 
memory. The gallantry, the heroism, the patriotism 
of antiquity, rise again before his view, softened by 
the obscurity in which they are involved, and rendered 
more seducing to the imagination by that obscuriiy 
Jtself, which, while it mingles a sentiment of regret 
amid his pursuits, serves at the same time to stimulate 
his fancy to fill up, by its own creation, those long 
intervals of time of which history has preserved no 
reeovd. The relics he contemplates seem to approach 
him still nearer to the ages of his regard. The dress, 
the furniture, the arms of the times, are so many as- 
sktances to bis imagination, in guiding or directing 
its exercise, and, offering him a thousand sources of 
imagery, provide him with an honest inexhaustible field 
in which his memory and his fancy may expatiate. 
There are few men who have not felt somewhat, at 
least, of the delight of such an employment. There 
is no man in the least acquainted with the hbtory of 
antiquity, who does not love to let his imagination 
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loose on the prospect of its remains, and to whom thejr 
are not in some measure sacred, from the innumerable 
images which they bring. Even the peasant, whose 
knowledge of former times extends but to a few gen- 
erations, has yet in his village some monument of the^ 
deeds or virtues of his forefathers ; and dierishes with 
a fond veneration the memorial of those good old times 
to which his imagination returns with delight, and ot 
which he loves to recount the simple tales that tradkkm 
has brought him. 

And what is it that constitutes that emotion of sub- 
lime delight, which every man of common sensibility 
feels upon the first prospect of Rome ? It is not the 
scene of destruction which is before him. It is not the 
Tiber, diminished in his imagination to a paltry stream, 
flowing amid the ruins of that magnificence which it 
once adorned. It is not the triumph of superstition 
over the wreck of human greatness, and its monuments 
erected upon the very spot where the first honours of 
humanity have been gained. It is ancient Rome 
which fills his imagination; It is the country of Caesar, 
and Cicero, and Virgil, which is before him. It is the 
mistress of the world which he sees, and who seems to 
him to rise again from her tomb, to give laws to the 
universe.^ All that the labours of his youth, or the 
studies of his maturer age have acquired, with regaid 
to the history of this great people, open at once before 
bis imagination, and present hin^ with a field of high 
and solemn imagery, which can never be exhausted. 
Take from him these associations, conceal from him 
that it is Rome that he sees, and how different would 
be his emotion ! 
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II. 

Tbe effect which is thus ptodttced, by associatioiiSy 
ia inereasiog the emotions of sablimity or beauty, is 
produced also, either in nature, or in description, by 
mhat are generally termed picturesque objects. In- 
stances of such objects are familiar to every one's 
observation. An old tower in the middle of a deep 
wood, a bridge flung across a chasm between rocks, a 
cottage en a precipice, are common exahsples. If I 
am not mistaken, the effect which such objects have on 
every one's mind, is to surest an additional train of 
conceptions, beside whi^ the scene or description itself 
would have suggested ; for it is very obvious, that no 
objects are remariced as picturesque, which do not 
strike the imagination by themselves. They are, in 
general, such circumstances, as coincide, but are not 
necessarily connected with, the character of the scene 
or description, and which, at first affecting th^ mind 
with an emotion of surprise, produce afterwards an 
increased or additional tmin of imagery. The effect 
of such objects, in increasing the emotions either of 
beauty or sublimity, will probably be obvious from the 
following instances. 

The beauty of sunset, in a fine autumnal evening, 
seexns almost incapable of addition from any circum- 
stance. The various and radiant colouring of the 
clouds, the soft light of the sun, that gives so rich a 
glow to every object on which it falls, the dark shades 
with which it is contrasted, and the calm and deep 
repose that seems to steal over universal nature, form 
altogether a scene, which serves, perhaps better than 
any other in the world, to satiate the imagination with 
delight : Yet there is no man who does not know how 
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great an addition this fine scene is capable of receiving 
from the circumstance of the evening beU« In what, 
however, does the effect of this most picturesque cir- 
cumstance consist ? Is it not in the additional images 
which are thus suggested to the imagination ? images 
indeed of melancholy and sadnesd, but which still are 
pleasing, and which serve most wonderfully to accord 
with that solemn and pensive state of mind, which is 
almost irresistibly produced by this charming scene* 
Nothing can be more beautiful than Dr« Goldsmith's 
description of evening, in the Deserted Village : 

Sweet «M the iOttid» «ii«ti oft>rt e»eiiing'« etoie 
Up yonder hill the Tillage miirmiir roie. 
There, as I pas^d with eareless steps and slow. 
The miogliiig ndtet eame aoftened from below : 
The swain responsiTe as the milkmaid sang. 
The sober herd that low*d to meet their young. 
The noisy geeae that gabbled o'er the pool^ 
The playful duldren just let looae from 8ahool« 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispVing wind. 
And the load laugh, that spoke the Tacant mind. 

Yet how much is the beauty of this description increas- 
ed, by the fine circumstance with which it is closed ? 

These all in soil confusion sought the shade. 
And fiU'd eaoh panse the nightingale had made* 

There is a beauty of the same kind produced in the 
^^ Seasons," by the addition of one of the most pictur- 
esque circumstances that was ever imagined by a poet: 

■ ■ " L ead me to (he mouatian brow. 
Where sits the shepherd on the grassy turf, 
Inhalmg, healthful, the descending sun. 
Anmnd him feeds his many bleating flock. 
Of Tarioos cadence, and his sportiTe lambs 
Their frolics play ; and now the sprightly race 
Invites them forth, when swift, the signal given. 
They start away, and sweep the mossy moand 
That runs around the hill, the rampart once 
Of iron war, in ancient bsibarous times. 

Sprinsr. 
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The scene is undoubtedly beautiful of itself, without 
the addition of the last circumstance ; yet how much 
more beautiful does it become by the new order of 
thought which this circumstance awakens in the mind, 
and which, contrasting the remembrance of ancient 
warfare and turbulent times, with the serenity and 
repose of the modern scene, agitate the imagination 
with a variety of indistinct conceptions, which other- 
wise could never have arisen in it ! 

The physical arguments of Buchanan, in his poem 
"de Sphaera," against the doctrine of the motion of the 
earth, are probably read with little emotion ; but it is 
impossible to read the following lines of it without 
delight, from the very picturesque imagery which they 
contain : 

Ergo tarn celeri tellut ti MMicitA motu 
Iret in Occasara^ rumuqne rediret in Ortuin, 
Cnneta simul quateret aeeiim, yaatoqae fnigore, 
Templa, »det, miaeriaqne «tiam enm eivibua, orbea 
Opprimerit subits strages inopina minsB. 
Ipse edam Tolacres tranantes aera leni 
Remigio alaram, oeleri Tertigine temb 
Abreptaa gemerent sylTas, nidoaque tenella 
Cum sobole et chara foraan cum eonjuge : nee se 
Auderet zephyro solus committere tnrtur, 
Ke procal ablatoSy terra fugiente, HjrmenflKW 
Et viduum longo lueta defleret amorera. 

There is a very striking beauty of the same kind in a 
little poem of Dr. Beattie's, entitled ** Retirement" 

Thy shades, thy siienee now be mine, 

Thy charms my only theme ; 
My haunt, the hollow eliff, whose pine 

Waves o'er the gloomy stream. 
Where the sear*d owl on pinions grey 

Breaks from the rustling boughs. 
And down the lone vale sails away 

To more profound repwe. 

6 
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^^ All/' says Mr. Whatelj, in describing the Tinian 
Lawn at Haglej, '^ all here is of an even temper, all 
^^ mild, placid, and serene ; in the gayest season of the 
^^ day, not more than cheerful, in the stillest watch of 
^^ night, not gloomy. The scene is indeed peculiarly 
^^ adapted to the tranquillity of the latter, when the 
^^ moon seems to repose her light on the thick foliage 
'^ of the grove, and steadily marks the shade of every 
^^ bough. It is delightful then to saunter here, and see 
^^ the grass and the gossamer which entwines it glis- 
^^ tening with dew, to listen, and hear nothing stir, 
" except perhaps a withered leaf, dropping gentlj 
^^ through a tree, and sheltered from the chill, to catch 
^^ the freshness of the evening air." It is difficult to 
conceive any thing more beautiful than this descrip- 
tion ; yet how much is its beauty increased by the 
concluding circumstance ? " A solitary urn, chosen by 
^^ Mr. Pope for the spot, and now inscribed to his 
^^ memory, when seen by a gleam of moonlight 
^^ through the trees, fixes that thoughtfulness and com- 
^^4)osure, to which the mind is insensibly led by the 
^^ rest of this elegant scene." — ObsenxUions on garden- 
ing, p. 201.. 

I shall conclude these instances of the effect of pic- 
turesque objects, in increasing the emotion of beauty, 
with a passage from the Iliad, which contains one of 
the most striking images that I know of in poetry, and 
which I am the more willing to quote, as it has not 
been so much taken notice of as it deserves. It is the 
appearance of Achilles, when Phoenix and Ulysses are 
sent from the Grecian camp, to appease his wrath : 

T4» ^f /9«r«v ^t^m B-ifm ^•Av^A«io>C«m S-»A««*o>«$, 
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K«A9), J^«i JWAf9), f ff-i cT' «^yt;^f ••$ ^vy«$ 9fv 

Tfi /yt d-vfttfv trt^wtfj atti't P m^m »Ai« mfi'^tif, 

Uiad, lib. ix. t. 182. 

Through the still night they mareh, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows, on the sounding shore : 
And now arriy'd, where on the sandy bay, ^ 

The Myimidonian tents and ressels lay, 
Amus'd, at ease, the godlike man they found 
Pleas'd with the solemn harp's harmonious tound. 
With this he sooths his angry soul, and sings 
^th^ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 

B.ix.v.23«. 

It was impossible for the poet to have imagined any 
other occupation so well fitted to the mightj mind of 
Achilles, or-so effectual in interesting the reader in the 
fate of him whom Dr. Beattie calls, with truth, the 
most terrific human personage that poetical imagina- 
tion has feigned. 

The sublime is increased in the same manner, by 
the addition of picturesque objects. The striking 
image with which Virgil concludes the description of 
the prodigies which attended the death of Caesar, is 
well known : . 

Setlioet et tempui veniet earn finibus illis 
AgricoU, incurvo teiram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabrA rubigine pila : 
Aut gravibus rastris, galeas pulsabit inanely 
Gnuktiaqne effosis mirabitur ossa sepulehrii. 

There are few passages more sublime in the Pharsti- 
lia of Lucan, than the description, in the third Book, 
of one of Pompey's armies, blocked up by Caesar in a 
part of the country where there was no water, and 
where the soldiers were perishing with thirst. After 
describing, very minutely, the fruitless attempts of the 
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army to obtain relief, and the miserable expedients 
with which they endeavoured to supply their wants, 
he proceeds, in the following nervous and beautiful 
lines, of which, I am persuaded, the last circumstance 
is too striking to require any comment ; 

O fortanftti, fogicns ipm bulMnu hortiay 
Footibus immittos stravit per run Tenemo. 
Has Ueet in fluvios saniem, tabemque ferarum 
Pallida, Dicteis, Cesar, nateentia saxis 
Infimdas aeooita palam, Romana juTentus 
Nod deeeptalnber— torrentar viscera flamma 
Onqae sifica rigent sqaammis aspera Unguis ; 
Jam mareent Tense, nnlloque humore rigatus 
Aeris altemos angastat Pulmo meatus 
Hescissoque noeent snspiria dura palato. 
Fandant ora siti^ noctomumque aera captant 
Expectant imbres, quorum modo euncta natabant 
Impnlao, et siems Tultus in nubibus hsrent 
Qaoque mag^s miseros unds jejunia solrant 
Non,«aper arentem Meroen, Cancrique sub axe 
Qua nudi Garamaotes arant, sedere, sed inter 
Stagnantem Sicorim et rapidum, deprensus Iberum 
Speetat vioinos, sftiens e^ercitus, amnes* 

JUb,u\,admed, 

The fine description in the Gierusalemme Liberata, 
of a similar distress in the army of Godfrey, before the 
walls of Jerusalem, has probably been borrowed from 
this passage of Lucan ; and it is pleasing to observe, 
with what address Tasso has imitated, though not 
copied, the picturesque circumstance with which the 
description of the Roman poet is closed. Instead of 
aggravating the distress of the soldier, by the prospect 
of waters, which he could not approach, he recals to 
his remembrance the cool shades and still fountains of 
his native land; a circumstance, not only singularly 
pathetic, but more fertile also of imagery, than perhaps 
any other that the poet could have imagined ; 

S^alcun giamai tra frondeggiente rive 
Pnro yide staguar liquido ar^ntc)» 
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O giik preapitoee yi aeqae TiTe 
Per Aipe, o*n piaggia ^rboso k passo lento : 
Quello al Tago derio forma, e deaeriTe, 
£ miuistra materia al sao tormento. 

In Thompson's description of Winter in the northern 
regions, though the description itself is sublime, yet one 
additional circumstance adds powerfully to its sub- 
limity : 

Thence winding eastward to the Tartar coast. 
She sweeps the howling margin of the main. 
Where, undissolying from the first of time 
Snows swell on snows, amazing, to the sky. 
And icy mountains, high on mountains pil*d. 
Seem to the shiyering sulor, from afar 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of eloads. 
Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The binding fiuy : but in all its rage 
Of tempest, taken hj the boundless frott. 
Is many a fathom to the bottom chain'd. 
And bid to roar no more— a bleak expanse 
Shag^d o*er with wafy rocks, eheerleis,and Toid, 
Of eyery life, that from the dreary months 
Flies, conscious, southward. Miserable they ! 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice. 
Take their last look of the descending sun. 
While full of death, and fierce with tenfold frost 
The long long night, incumbent o*er their heads 
Falls horrible. 

In the following masterly description of a very sub- 
lime scene in nature, by Mr. Whately, I doubt not but 
that it will be acknowledged, how much the sublimity 
of it is increased, by the very picturesque imagery 
which the occupations of the inhabitants afford. ^^ A 
" scene at the New Weir, on the river Wye, which in 
^' itself is truly great and awful, so far from being dis* 
^^ turbed, becomes more interesting and important, by 
^^ the business to which it is destined. It is a chasm 
^^ between two ranges of hills, which rise almost per- 
" pendicularly from the water ; the rocks on the sides 
" are mostly heavy masses, and their colour is generally 
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^^ brown ; but here and there a pale cra^y cliff starts 
^^ up to a vast height above the rest, unconnected, 
^^ broken, and bare : large trees frequently force out 
^^ their way amongst them, and many of them stand 
^^ far back in the covert, where their natural dusky hue 
'^ is deepened by the shadow which overhangs them. 
^' The river, too, as it retires, loses itself amid the woods, 
/^ which close immediately above, then rise thick and 
<< high, and darken the water. In the midst of all this 
^^ gloom is an iron forge, covered with a black cloud 
" of smoke, and surrounded withlialf-burned ore, with 
^^ coal, and with cinders. The fuel for it is brought 
" down a path, worn into steps, narrow, and steep, and 
^^ winding among the precipices ; and near it is an 
^^ open space of barren moor, about which are scattered 
^^ the huts of the workmen. It stands close to the 
" cascade of the Weir, where the agitation of the cur- 
" rent is increased by large fragments of rocks which 
^^ have been swept down by floods from the banks, or 
^' shivered by tempests from the brow ; and at stated 
^^ intervals, the sullen sound, from the strokes of the 
<^ great hammers in the forge, deadens the roar of the 
« waterfall."— Page 109. 

There is a similar beauty, if I am not rilistaken, in 
the conclusion of the following passage from Mons. 
Diderot. 

" Qu'est ce qu'il faut au poete ? Est-ce une nature 
" brute ou cultiv^e ? paisible ou troublee ? Pref6ra-t-il 
** la beaute d'un jour pur et serein, k Fhorreur d'unc 
" nuit obscure, ou le siflement interrompu des vents se 
^^ meleparintervalles an murmuresourd etcontinud'un 
" tonnere eloigne, et ou il voit P6clair allumer le ciel 
" sur sa tete ? Pref6ra-t-il le spectacle d'une mer tran- 
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'^ quille, a celui des flots agit^es ? le muet et froid 
^' aspect d'un palais, a la promenade parmi des mines ? 
^' un edifice construit, un 6spece plante de la main 
^' des hommes, au touffu d'une antique foret, an creux 
^^ ignore d'une roche deserte ? des nappes d'eau, des 
'^ bassins, des cascades, ^ la vtie d'une cataracte qui se 
^^ briseentombanti traversdes rochers, et dontle bruit 
^^ se fait entendre au loin du berger, qui a conduit son 
^^ troupeau dans la montagne, et qui I'ecoute avee 
" effVdi ?" — Epitre d Mons. Grimm, sur la Poesie 
Dramatique. 

I shall conclude these illustrations with a very sub- 
lime one from the Paradise Regained of Milton, in 
which I believe the force of the concluding stroke will 
not be denied. 



-Either tropio now 



'Gui thunder, and both ends of heaven ; the eloadi 

From many a horrid rift abortire, poar'd 

Fierce rain, with lightning mix'd ; nor slept the wmdB 

Within their itony eaves, bnt rushed abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the Tex'd wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

Tho* rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 

BowM their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts 

Or torn up sheer ^III wast Thou shrouded then, 

O patient Son of God! 

Book iT. 

In these, and a thousand other instances that might 
be produced, I believe every man of sensibility will be 
conscious of a variety of great or pleasing images pas- 
sing with rapidity in his imagination, beyond what the 
scene or description immediately before him can of 
themselves excite. They seem often, indeed, to have 
but a very distant relation to the object that at first 
excited them ; and the object itself appears only to 
serve as a hint, to awaken the imagination, and to lead 
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it through every aualogous idea that has place in the 
memory. It is then, indeed, in this powerless state of 
reverie, when we are carried on by our conceptions, 
not guiding them, that the deepest emotions of beauty 
or sublimity are felt ; that our hearts swell with feelings 
which language is too weak to express ; and that, in 
the depth of silence and astonishment, we pay to the 
charm that enthralb us^ the most flattering mark of 
our applause. 

^^ The power of such characters in nature," says Mr. 
Whately (from whom I am happy to borrow the fol- 
lowing observations, not only from the beauty of their 
expression, but from their singular coincidence in the 
illustration of the fact I have been endeavouring to 
establish) " the power of such characters is not con- 
^^ fined to the ideas which the objects themselves 
^' immediately suggest ; for these are connected with 
'^ others, which insensibly lead to subjects far distant 
'^ perhaps from the original thought, and related to it 
^< only by similitude in the sensations they excite. In 
^^ a prospect enriched and enlivened with inhabitants 
^^ and cultivation, the attention is caught first by the 
^^ circumstances which are gayest in the season, the 
^^ bloom of an orchard, the festivity of a hay-field, and 
<< the carols of a harvest home ; but the cheerfulness 
^^ which these infuse into the mind, expands afterwards 
<< to other objects than those immediately presented 
<< to the eye, and we are thereby disposed to receive, 
^^ and delighted to pursue, a variety of pleasing ideas, 
^< and every benevolent feeling. At the sight of a ruin, 
<^ reflections on the change, the decay, and the desola- 
^< tion before us naturally occur ; and they introduce a 
^^ long succession of others, all tinctured with that 
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'^ melancholy which these have inspired : or if the 
" monument revive the memory of former times, we 
^^ do not stop at the simple fact which it records, but 
" recollect many more coeval circumstances, which 
" we see, not perhaps as they were, but as they are 
^^ come down to us, venerable with age, and magnified 
^^ by fame. Even without the assistance of buildings, 
^^ or other adventitious circumstances, nature alone 
^ furnishes materials for scenes which may be adapted 
^^ to almost every kind of expression. Their operation 
^^ is general, and their consequences infinite: the mind 
^^ is elevated, depressed, or composed, as gaiety, gloom, 
^< or tranquillity prevail in the scene, and we soon lose 
** sight of the means by which the character is formed. 
^^ We forget the particular objects it presents, and, 
" giving way to their effects without recurring to the 
" cause, we follow the track they have begun, to any 
" extent, which the dispositions they accord with will 
^^ allow. It suffices that the scenes of nature have 
*^ power to affect our imagination and our sensibility : 
^^ for such is the constitution of the human mind, that 
" if once it is agitated, the emotion often spreads be- 
^' yond the occasion : when the passions are roused, 
** their course is unrestrained, when the fancy is on 
<' the wing, its flight is unbounded, and quitting the 
^^ inanimate objects which first gave them their spring, 
" we may be led by thought above thought, widely 
" differing in degree, but still corresponding m charac- 
^^ ter, till we rise from familiar subjects to the sublimest 
'^ conceptions, and are rapt in the contemplation of 
^' whatever is great or beautiful, which we see in nature, 
"feel in man, or attribute to the Divinity.'* p. 154. 

7 
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LIII. 
ce of such additional trains of imagery, 
in increasing the emotions of sublimity or beauty, 
might be illustrated from many other circumstances 
equally familiar. I am induced to mention only the 
following, because it is one of the most striking that I 
know, and because it is probable that most men of 
education have at least in some degree been conscious 
of it : — the influence, I mean, of an acquaintance with 
poetry in our earlier years, in increasing our sensibilitj 
to the beauties of nature. 

The generality of mankind live in the world, without 
receiving any kind of delight from the various scenes 
of beauty which its order displays. The rising and 
setting of the sun, the varying aspect of the moon, the 
vicissitude of selasons, the revolution of the planets, and 
all the stupendous scenery thai they produce, are to 
them only common occurrences, like the ordinary 
events of eveiy day. They have been so long familiar, 
that they cease to strike them with any appearance 
either of iliagnificence or beauty, and are regarded by 
them with no other sentiments, than as being useful 
for the purposes of human life. We may all remember 
a period in our lives, when this was the state of our 
own minds ; and it is probable most men will recollect, 
that the time when nature began to appear to them in 
another view, was, when they were engaged in the 
study of classical literature. In most men, at least, 
the first appearance of poetical imagination is at 
school, when their imaginations begin to be warmed 
by the descriptions of ancient poetry, and when they 
have acquired a new sense, as it were, with which 
they can behold the face of nature* 
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How different, from this period, become the seDti- 
ments with which the scenery of nature is contemplated, 
by those who have any imagination ! The beautiful 
forms of ancient mythology, with which the fancy of 
poets peopled every element, are now ready to appear 
to their minds, upon the prospect of every scene. The 
descriptions of ancient authors, so long admired,, and 
so deserving of admiration, occur to them at every 
moment, and with them, all those enthusiastic ideas 
of ancient genius and glory, which the study of so 
many years of youth so naturally leads them to form. 
Or, if the study of modern poetry has succeeded to 
that of the ancient, a thousand other beautiful associa- 
tions are acquired, which, instead of destroying, serve 
easily to unite with the former, and to afford a new 
source of delight. The awful forms of Gothic super- 
stition, the wild and romantic imagery, which the 
turbulence of the middle ages, the Crusades, and the 
institution of chivalry, have spread over every country 
of Europe, arise to the imagination in every sc^ne ; 
accompanied with all those pleasing recollections of 
(Mrowess,and adventure, and courteous manners, which 
distinguished those memorable times. With such 
images in their minds, it is not common nature that 
appears to surround them. It is nature embellished 
and made sacred by the memory of Theocritus and 
Virgil, and Milton and Tasso ; their genius seems still 
to linger among the scenes which inspired it, and to 
irradiate every object where it dwells ; and the crea- 
tionof theirfancy seem the fitinhabitants of that nature, 
which their descriptions have clothed with beauty. 

Nor is it only in providing so many sources of asso- 
ciation, that the influence of an acquaintance with 
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poetry, consists. It is yet still more powerful in giving 
characler to the different appearances of nature, iD 
connecting them with various emotions and affections 
of our hearts, and in thus providing an almost inexhaus* 
tible source either of solemn or of cheerful meditation. 
What to ordinary men is but common occurrence, or 
common scenery, to those who have such associations, 
is full of beauty. The seasons of the year, which are 
marked only by the generality of mankind by the 
different occupations or amusements they bring, have 
each of them, to such men, peculiar expressions, and 
awaken them to an exercise either of pleasing or of 
awful thought. The seasons of the day, which are 
regarded only by the common spectator as the call 
to labour, or to rest, are to them characteristic either 
of cheerfulness or solemnity, and connected with all 
the various emotions which these ^characters excite. 
Even the familiar circumstances of general nature, 
which pass unheeded by a common eye, the cottage, 
the sheep-fold, the curfew, all have expressions to 
them, because, in the compositions to which they have 
been accustomed, these all are associated with peculiar 
characters^ or rendered expressive of them, and leading 
them to the remembrance of such associations, enable 
them to behold, with corresponding dispositions, the 
scenes which are before them, and to feel from their 
prospect the same powerful influence, which the 
eloquence of poetry has ascribed to them. 

Associations of this kind, when acquired in early 
life, are seldom altogether lost ; and whatever incon- 
veniences they may sometimes have with regard to the 
general character, or however much they may be 
ridiculed by those who do not experience them, they 
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are yet productive, to those who possess them, of a 
perpetual and innocent delight Nature herself is 
their friend ; in her most dreadful, as well as her most 
lovely scenes, they can discover something either to 
etevate their imaginations, or to move their hearts ; 
and amid every change of scenery, or of climate, can 
still find themselves among the early objects of their 
admiration, or their love. 

CHAPTER IL 

Analysis of this exercise of imagination. 

8S0TION I. 

THE illustrations in the preceding chapter seem to 
shew, that whenever the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty are felt, that exercise of imagination is produ* 
ced, which consists in the indulgence of a train of 
thought ; that when this exercise is prevented, these 
emotions are unfelt or unperceived ; and that whatev- 
er tends to increase this exercise of mind, tends in the 
same proportion to increase these emotions. If these 
illustrations are just, it seems reasonable to conclude, 
that the effect produced upon the mind, by objects of 
sublimity and beauty, consists in the production of this 
exercise of imagination. 

Although, however, this conclusion seems to me 
both just and consonant to experience, yet it is in itself 
too general, to be considered as a sufficient account of 
the nature of that operation of mind which takes place 
in the case of such emotions. There are many trains 
of ideas of which we are conscious, which are unat- 
tended with any kind of pleasure. There are other 
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operations of mind, in which such trains of thought 
are necessarily produced, without exciting any similar 
emotion. Even in the common hours of life, e very- 
man is conscious of a continued succession of thoughts 
passing through his mind, suggested either by the 
presence of external objects, or arising from the 
established laws of association ; such trains of thought, 
however, are seldom attended with pleasure, and still 
seldomer with an emotion, corresponding, in any de* 
gree, to the emotions of sublimity or beauty. 

There are, in like manner, many cases where objects 
excite a train of thought in the mind, without exciting 
any emotion of pleasure or delight. The prospect of 
the house, for instance, where one has formerly lived^ 
excites very naturally a trajn of conceptions in the 
mind ; yet it is by no means true that such an exercise 
of imagination is necessarily accompanied with pleas- 
ure, for these conceptions not only may be, but very 
often are of a kind extremely indifferent, and sometimes 
also simply painful. The mention of an event in 
history, or of a fact in science, naturally leads us to the 
conception of a number of related events, or similar 
facts ; yet it is obvious, that in such a case the exercise 
of mind which is produced, if it is accompanied with 
any pleasure at all, is in most cases accompanied with 
a pleasure very different from that which attends the 
emotions of sublimity or beauty. 

If therefore some train of thought, or some exercise 
of imagination is necessary for the production of the 
emotions of taste, it is obvious, that this is not every 
train of thought of which we are capable. To ascer- 
tain, therefore, with any precision, either the nature 
or the causes of these emotions, it is previously neces- 
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siBtry to investigate the nature of those trains of thought 
that are produced by objects of sublimity and beauty, 
and their difference from those ordinary trains, which 
are unaccompanied with such pleasure. 

As far as I am able to judge, this difference consists 
in two things. 1st, In the nature of the ideas or con- 
ceptions which compose such trains : and 2dly, in the 
nature or law of their suecession. 

I. 

In our ordinary trains of thought, every man must 
be conscious that the ideas which compose them, are 
very frequently of a kind which excite no emotions 
•ither of pleasure or pain. There is an infinite variety 
of our ideas, as well as of our sensations, that may be 
termed indifferent, which are perceived without any 
sentiment either of pain or pleasure, and which pass 
as it were before the mind, without making any farther 
impression than simply exciting the consciousness of 
their existence. That such ideas compose a great part, 
and perhaps the greatest part, of our ordinary trains 
of thought, is apparent from the single consideration, 
that such trains are seldom attended with emotion of 
any kind. 

The trains of thought which are suggested by ex- 
ternal objects, are very frequently of a similar kind. 
The greater part of such objects are simply indifferent, 
or at least are regarded as indifferent in our common 
hours either of occupation or amusement : the concep- 
tions which they produce, by the laws of association, 
partake of the nature or character of the object which 
originally excited them, and the whole train passes 
through our mind without leaving any farther emotion, 
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than perhaps that general emotion of [rfeasiire which 
accompanies the exercise of our faculties. It is 
scarcely possible for us to pass an hour of our lives 
without experiencing some train of thought of this 
kind, suggested by some of the external objects which 
happen to surround us. The indifference with whidi 
such trains are either pursued or deserted, is a soffioent 
evidence, that the ideas of which they are composed 
are in general of a kind unfitted to produce any emo- 
tion, either of pleasure or pain. 

In the case of those trains of thought, on the contra- 
ry, which are suggested by objects either of sublimity 
or beauty, I apprehend it will be found, that they are 

^ in all cases composed of ideas capable of exciting some 
affection or emotion ; and that not only the whole 
succession is accompanied with that peculiar emotion, 
which we call the emotion of beauty or sublimity^ but 
that every individual idea of such a succession is in 
itself productive of some simple emotion or other. — 

V Thus the ideas suggested by the scenery of spring, are 
ideas productive of emotions of cheerfulness, of glad- 
ness, and of tenderness. The images suggested by 
the prospect of ruins, are images belonging to pity, to 
melancholy, and to admiration. The ideas, in the 
same manner, awakened by the view of the ocean in 

J a storm, are ideas of power, of majesty, and of terror. 
In every case where the emotions of taste are felt, I 
conceive it will be found, that the train of thought 
which is excited, is distinguished by some character 
of emotion, and that it is by this means distinguished 
from our common or ordinary successions of thought. 
To (prevent a very tedious and unnecessary circumlo-^ 
cution, such ideas may perhaps, without any impro- 
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priety, be termed idens of emofion: afid I shall beg 
leave therefore to use the expression in this sense. 

The first circumstance, then, which seems to distio* 
guish those trains of thought which are produced by 
objects either of sublimity or beauty, ii, that the ideas 
or conceptions of which they are composed, are ideas 
of emotion. 

II. 

In our ordinary trains of thought, there seldom ap-^ 
pears any general principle of connexion among the 
ideas which compose them. Each idea, indeed, n 
related, by an established law of our nature, to that 
which immediately preceded and that which imma^ 
diately follows it, but in the whole series there is no 
predominant relation or bond of connexion. This 
want of general connexion is so strong, that even that 
most general of all relations, the relation either of 
pleasure or pain, is frequently violated. Images both 
of the one kind and the other, succeed each other in 
the course of the train ; and when we put an end to it^ 
we are often at a loss to say, whether the whole series 
was pleasant or painful. Of this irregularity, 1 think 
every man will be convinced, who chooses to attend 
to it. 

In those trains, on the contrary, which are suggested 
by objects of sublimity or beauty, however slight the 
connexion between individual thoughts may be, I be* 
lieveit will be found, that there is always some general 
principle of connexion which pervades the whole, and 
gives them some certain and definite character. They 
are either gay, or pathetic, or melancholy, of solemn, 
8 
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or awful, or elevating^ &c. according to the nature of 
the emotioA which is first excited. Thus the prospect 
of a serene evening in summer, produces first an 
emotion of peacefulness and tranquillity, and then 
suggests a variety of images corresponding to this 
primary impression. The sight of a torrent, or a 
storm, in the same manner, impresses us first with 
sentiments of awe, or solemnity, or terror, and then 
awakens in our minds a series of conceptions allied to 
this peculiar emotion. Whatever may be the charac- 
ter of the original emotion, the images which succeed 
seem all to have a relation to this character ; and if 
we trace them back, we shall discover not only a 
connexion between the individual thoughts of the train, 
but also a general relation among the whole, and a 
conformity to that peculiar emotion which first excited 
them. 

The train of thought, therefore, which takes place in 
the mind, upon the prospect of objects of sublimity 
and beauty, may be considered as consisting in a 
regular or consistent train of ideas of emotion, and as 
diBtinguished from our ordinary trains of thought. 1 st. 
In respect of the nature of the ideas of which it is 
composed, by their being ideas productive of emotion : 
and 2dly, In respect of their succession, by their being 
distinguished by some general principle of connexion, 
which subsists through the whole extent of the train. 

The truth of the account which 1 have now given 
of the nature of that train of thought which attends the 
emotions of sublimity and beauty, must undoubtedly 
at last be determined by its conformity to general 
experience and observation. There are some consid- 
erations, however, of a very obvious and familiar kind, 
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which it may be useful to suggest to the reader, for fiit? 
purpose of afforcKng him a method of investigating 
with accuracy the truth of this account. 

If it is true that the ideas which compose that train 
of thought, which attends the emotions of taste, are 
uniformly ideas of emotion, then it ought in fact to be 
found that no objects or qualities are experienced to 
be beautiful or sublime, but such as are productive 
of some simple emotion. 

If it is true that such trains of thought are uniformly 
distinguished by some general principle of connexion, 
then it ought also to be found, that no composition of 
objects or qualities produces such emotions, in which 
this unity of character or of emotion is not preserved. 

I shall endeavour, at some length, to illustrate the 
truth of both these propositions. 

SECTION II. 

That no objects, or qualities in objects, are, in fact, 
felt either as beautiful or sublime, but such as are 
productive of some simple emotion, seems evident from 
the following familiar considerations. 

I. 

Wherever the emotions of sublimity or beauty are 
felt, I believe it will be found, that some affection is 
uniformly excited, by the presence ofthe object, before 
the more complex emotion of beauty is felt ; and that 
if no such affection is excited, no emotion of beauty or 
sublimity is produced. The truth of this observation 
may be illustrated, both from common language, and 
common experience. 
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1. If an J mail were to assert, that some object, 
thoagh positively iiufiffereDt or umateresting) was yet 
beautiful or sublime, every one would coosider it as 
asserting an absurdity. If, on the other hand, he were 
to assert, that the object had neither beauty nor sub- 
limity to him, because there was no quality in it which 
could give him any emotion, I apprehend we should 
not only clearly understand his meaning, but very 
readily allow his reason ; and if the object wwe such 
as appeared to us in the light either of sublimity or 
beauty, and we wished to make him sensible of it, the 
way that we should naturally take would be to point 
out to him soine affecting or interesting quality, which 
he imagined he had overlooked, and which we felt 
was the foundation of our own emotion* 

There is undoubtedly a very great difference between 
the emotion of taste, and any simple emotion, as of 
cheerfulness, tenderness, melancholy, solemnity, ele- 
vation, terror, &c. as such emotions are frequently felt 
without any sentiment of beauty or sublimity ; but 
there is no case, I believe, where the emotions of taste 
are felt, without the previous production of some such 
simple emotion. It is often indeed difficult to say, 
what is the quality in the object which produces the 
emotion of beauty ; and it is sometimes difficult, in 
the case of complex objects, when different qualities 
unite in the production of emotion, to define the exact 
nature of that emotion which we feel ; but whether 
the general impression we receive is that of gaiety, 
or tenderness, or melancholy, or solemnity, or ele- 
vation, or terror, &c. we have never any difficulty of 
determining : and so strong is our conviction of the 
dependence of the emotions of taste upon some such 
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previous simple emoUoa, that whenever we endeavour 
to explain the beauty or sublimity of any object, we 
uniforaaly proceed by pointing out the interesting or 
affecting quality in it, which is fitted to produce this 
previous emotion. It is not only impossible for us to 
imagine an object of taste, that is not an object of 
emotion ; but it is impossible to describe any such 
object, without resting the description upon that quali- 
ty, or those qualities in it, which are productive of 
simple emotion. 

2. Every man has had reason to observe a difference 
in his sentiments, with regard to the beauty of particu- 
lar objects, from those of other people^ either in his 
considering certain objects as beautiful, which did not 
appear so to them, or in their considering certain ob* 
jects as beautiful, which did not appear so to him. — 
There is no instance of this more common than in the 
case of airs in music. In the first case of such a differ- 
ence of opinion, we generally endeavour to recollect, 
whether there is not some accidental association of 
pleasure which we have with such objects, and which 
affords us that delight which other people do not share ; 
and it not unfrequently happens, that we assign such 
associations as the cause of our pleasure, and as our 
apology for differing from their opinion. In the other 
case, we generally take it for granted, that they who 
feel a beauty where we do not, have some pleasing 
association with theobjectin question, of which we are 
unconscious, and which is accordingly productive to 
them of that delight in which we are unable to share. 
In both cases, although we may not discover what the 
particular association is, we do not fail to suppose that 
some such association exists, which is the foundation 
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of the sentiment of beauty, and to consider this differ- 
ence of opinion as sufficiently accounted for on such a 
supposition. This very natural kind of reasoning 
could not, I think, take place, if we did not 6nd from 
experience, that those objects only are productive of 
the sentiment of beauty, which are capable of exciting 
emotion. 

3. The different habits and occupations of life pro- 
duce a similar effect on the sentiments of mankind 
with regard to the objects of taste, by their tendency 
to confine their sensibility to a certain class of objects, 
and to render all others indifferent to them. In our 
progress from infancy to manhood, how much do our 
sentiments of beauty change with our years ! how 
often, in the course of this progress, do we look back 
with contempt, or at least with wonder, upon the tastes 
of our earlier days, and the objects that gratified them ! 
and how uniformly in all this progress do our opinions 
of beauty coincide with the prevalent emotions of our 
hearts^^and with that change of sensibility which the 
progress of Iffe occasions ! As soon as any class of 
objects loses its importance in our esteem, as soon as 
their presence ceases to bring us pleasure, or their 
absence to give us pain, the beauty in which our in- 
fant imagination arrayed them disappears, and begins 
to irradiate another class of objects, which we are 
willing to flatter ourselves are more deserving of such 
sentiments, but which have often no other value, than 
in their coincidence with those new emotions that 
begin to swell in our breasts. The little circle of 
infant beauty, contains no other objects than those 
that can e;jccite the affections of the child. The wider 
range which youth discovers, is still limited by the 
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same boundaries iirhich nature has prescribed to the 
affections of youth. It is only when we arrive at man- 
hood, and still more, when either the liberality of our 
education, or the original capacity of our minds, has 
led us to experience or to participate in all the affec- 
tions of our nature, that we acquire that comprehensive 
taste, which can enable us to discover, and to relish, 
every species of sublimity and beauty. 

Itjs easily observable, also, that besides the natural 
progress of life, the habits of thought, which men ac-r 
quire from the diversity of their occupations, tend in 
the same proportion to limit their sense of beauty or 
sublimity, as they limit their emotions to a particular 
character or kind. The lover reads or hears with in-^^ 
difference, of all that is most sublime in the history of 
ambition, and wonders only at the folly of mankind, who 
can sacrifice their ease, their comforts, and all the best 
pleasures of life, to the unsubstantial pursuit of power. 
The man, whose life has been passed in the pursuits 
of commerce, and who has learned to estimate every 
thing by its value in money, laughs at the labours of 
the philosopher or the poet, and beholds with indiffer- 
ence the most splendid pursuits of life, if they are not 
repaid by wealth. The anecdote of a late celebrated 
mathematician is well known, who read the Paradise 
Lost, without being able to discover in it any thing 
that was sublime, but who said he could never read 
the. queries at the end of Newton's Optics, without 
feeling his hair stand on end, and his blood run cold. 
There are thousands who have read the old ballad of 
Chevy Chase, without having their imaginations in- 
flamed with the ideas of military glory. It is the brave 
only, who in the perusal of it, like the gallant Sir 
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Philip Sydney, feel ^^ their hearts moved, as by the 
sound of a trumpet." 

The effect of such habits of mind upon the sense of 
beauty, may, in some degree, be observed io all the 
different classes of mankind ; and there are probably 
few men, who have not had occasion to remaii: how 
much the diversity of tastes corresponds to the diversity 
of occupations, and, even in the most trifling things, 
how strongly the sentiments of beauty, in different 
men, are expressive of their prevaiFmg habits, or turn 
^of mind* It is only in the higher stations, accordingly, 
or in the liberal professions of life, that we expect to 
l/ find men either of a delicate or comprehensive taste. 
The inferior situations of life, by contracting the knowl- 
edge and the affections of men, within very narrow 
limits, produce insensibly a similar contraction in thehr 
notions of the beautiful or the sublime. The finest 
Natural taste is seldom found able to withstand that 
narrowness and insensibility of mind, which is perhaps 
necessarily acquired by the minute and uninteresting 
details of the mechanical arts ; and they who have 
been doomed, by their professions, to pass their earlier 
years in populous and commercial cities, and in the 
narrow and selfish pursuits which prevail there, soon 
lose that sensibility which is the most natural of all — 
the sensibility to the beauties of the country : be- 
cause they lose all those sentiments of tenderness and 
innocence, which are the foundation of much the 
greater part of the associations we connect with the 
scenery of nature. 

4. The difference of original character, or the natu- 
ral tendency of our minds to particular kinds of 
emotion, produces a similar difference in our sentiments 
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of beauty, and serves, in a verj obvious manner, to 
li mit our taste to a certain class or character of objects. 
There are men, for instance, who, in all the varieties 
of external nature, find nothing beautiful but as it tends 
to awaken in them a sentiment of sadness, who meet 
the return of spring with minds only prophetic of its 
decay, and who follow the decline of autumn with no 
other remembrance than that the beauties of the year 
are gone. There are men, on the contrary, to whom 
every appearance of nature is beautiful, as awakening 
a sentiment of gaiety ; to whom spring and autumn 
alike are welcome, because they bring to them only 
different images of joy ; and who, even in the most 
desolate and wintry scenes, are yet able to discover 
something in which their hearts may rejoice. It is 
not surely, that nature herself is different, that so 
different effects are produced upon the imaginations 
of these men ; but it is because the original constitu- 
tion of their minds has led them to different habits of 
emotion, because their imaginations seize only those 
expressions in nature which are allied to their prevail- 
ing dispositions, and because every other appearance id 
indifferent to them, but those which fall in with the 
peculiar sensibility of their hearts. The gaiety of nature 
alone is beautiful to the cheerful man ; it is melancholy, 
to the man of sadness ; because these alone are the 
qualities which accord with the emotions they are 
accustomed to cherish, and in which their imagina- 
tions delight to indulge. 

The same observation is equally applicable to the 
different tastes of jnen in poetry, and the rest of the 
fine arts; and the productions that all men peculiarly 

9 
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admire, are those which suit that peculiar strain of 
emotion, to which, from their original constitution, they 
are most strongly disposed. The ardent and gallant 
mind sickens at the insipidity of pastoral, and the lan- 
guor of elegetic poetry, and delights only in the great 
interests of the tragic and the epic muse. The tender 
slnd romantic peruse, with indifference, the Iliad and 
the Paradise Lost, and return with gladness to those 
favourite compositions, which are descriptive of the 
joys or sorrows of love. The gay and the frivolous, 
on the contrary, alike insensible to the sentiments 
either of tenderness or magnanimity, find their delight 
in th^t cold but lively style of poetry, which has been 
produced by the gallantry of modern times, and which, 
in its principal features, is so strongly characteristic of 
the passion itself. In general, those kinds of poetry 
only are delightful, or awaken us to any very sensible 
emotions of sublimity or beauty, which fall in with our 
peculiar habits of sentiment or feeling ; and if it rarely 
happens, that one species of poetry is relished to the 
exclusion of every other, it arises only from this, that 
it is equally rare, that one species of emotion should 
have so completely the dominion of the heart, as to 
exclude all emotions of any other kind. In proportion, 
however, as our sensibility is weak, with regard to any 
class of objects, it is observable, that our sense of 
sublimity or beauty in such objects, is weak in the same 
proportion ; and wherever it happens (for it sometimes 
does happen,) that men, from their original constitution, 
are incapable of any one species of emotion, I believe 
it will also be found, that they are equally insensible 
to all the sublimity or beauty which the rest of the 
world find in the objects of such emotion. 
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5. Besides the influence of permanent habits of 
thought, or of the diversities of original disposition upon 
our sentiments of beauty, every man must have had 
opportunity to obsen'e, that the perception of beauty 
depends also on the temporary sensibility of his mind; 
and that even objects of the most experienced beauty, 
fail in exciting their usual delight, when they occur to 
him in moments, when he is under the dominion of 
different emotions from those with which he usually 
regards them. In our seasons of gaiety, we behold 
with indifference the same objects, which delight our 
imaginations when we are under the impressions of 
tenderness or melancholy. In our seasons of despon- 
dence, we turn, with some kind of aversion, from the 
objects or the reflections that enchant us in our hour? 
of gaiety. In the common hours of life, in the same 
manner, when we are either busy, or unoccupied, and 
when our minds are free from every kind of sensibility, 
the objects of taste make but a feeble impression upon 
us; and are either altogether neglected, or tacitly 
reserved to another time, when we may be more in 
the temper to enjoy them. The husbandman who ' — 
goes out to observe the state of his grounds, the man 
of business who walks forth to ruminate about his 
affairs, or the philosopher, to reason or reflect, whatever 
their natural sensibilities may be, are at such times 
insensible to every beauty that the scenery of nature 
may exhibit ; nor do they begin to feel them, until they 
withdraw their attention from the particular objects of 
their thought, and abandon themselves to the emotions 
which such scenes may happen to inspire. 

There are even moments of listlessness and languor, 
in which no objects of taste whatever can excite their 
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usual delight, in which our favourite landscapes, our 
favourite airs, cease altogether to. affect us ; and when 
sometimes we almost wonder what is the secret spell 
that hangs over our minds and prevents us from 
enjoying the pleasures that are within our reach. It 
is not that the objects of such pleasures are changed ; 
it is not even that we have not the wish to enjoy them, 
for this we frequently attempt, and attempt in vain ; 
but it is because we come to them either with minds 
fatigued, and with spirits below their usual tone, or 
under the influence of other feelings than are necessary 
for their enjoyment. Whenever we return to that state 
of mind which is favourable to such emotions, our 
delight returns with it, and the objects of such pleasures 
become as favourite as before. 

IL 

It is further observable, that our sense of the beautj 
or sublimity of every object depends upon that quality, 
or those qualities of it which we consider ; and that 
objects of the most acknowledged beauty, cease to 
affect us with such emotions, when we make any of 
their indifferent or uninteresting qualities the object of 
our consideration. There is no production of taste 
whatever, which has not many qualities of a very 
indifferent kind ; and there can be no doubt, both that 
we have it in our power to make any of these qualities 
the object of our attention, and that we very often do 
so, without regarding any of those qualities of emotion, 
upon which its beauty or its sublimity is founded. In 
such cases, I believe every one has felt, that the effect 
upon his mind corresponds to the quality he considers. 

1. It is difficult, for instance, to enumerate the 
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various qualities which may produce the emotion of 
beauty, in the statues of the Venus de Medicis, or the 
Apollo Belvidere ; yet it is undoubtedly possible for 
any man to see these masterpieces of statuary, and 
yet feel no emotion of beauty. The delicacy, the 
modesty, the timidity of the one, the grace, the dignity, 
the majesty of the other, and in both, the inimitable 
art with which these characters are expressed, are, in 
general, the qualities which first impress themselves 
upon the imagination of the spectator ; yet the man 
of the best taste may afterwards see them, without 
thinking of any such expressions. He may observe 
their dimensions, he may study their proportions, he 
may attend to the particular state of their preservation, 
the history of their discovery, or even the nature of 
the marble of which they are made« All these are as 
truly qualities of these statues, as their majesty or their 
grace, and may certainly, at particular times, happen 
to engage the attention of the man of the most refined 
taste. That in such cases, no emotion of beauty would 
be felt, and that before it could be felt, it would be 
necessary for the spectator to withdraw his mind from 
the consideration of such unaffecting qualities, is too 
obvious to require any illustration. 

The same observation is applicable to every other 
production of taste. There is no poem, no painting, 
no musical composition, however beautiful or sublime, 
that has not many qualities or attributes, that are alto- 
gether uninteresting, and which may not be made the 
object of attention at particular times, although in 
general they are left out of consideration. The inver- 
sions, of Milton, the compound epithets of Thomson, 
are as really qualilie& of their compositions, as the 
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suUimity of the one, or the tenderness of the other. 
The person who should make such qualities alone the 
object of his attention, in the perusal of the Seasons, 
or the Paradise Lost, though he might certainly receive 
some instruction^ would doubtless receive little der 
light ; and if he were really capable of feeling the 
sublimity or beauty which distinguish these composi- 
tions, it must be to other and more affecting qudities 
of them that he must turn his regard. While ^these 
minute and unaffecting circumstances werelhe objects 
of his attention, he could be conscious of no greater 
emotion than what he might receive from the pehisai 
of the most unanimated prose. It is in consequence 
of this, that the exercise of criticism never fails to 
v/ ^ destroy, for the time, our sensibility to the beauty of 
every composition, and that habits of (his kind so gen- 
erally end in destroying the sensibility of taste. They 
accustom us to consider every composition in relation 
only to rules; they turn our attention from those 
qualities upon which their effect is founded as objects 
of taste, to the consideration of the principles by which 
this effect is attained ; and instead of that deep and 
enthusiastic delight which the perception of beauty or 
sublimity bestows, they afford us at last no higher 
enjoyment, than what arises from the observation of 
the dexterity of art. 

2. The effect of familiarity, which has so often been 
observed, in diminishing our sensibility to the objects 
of taste, may serve also as an illustration of the same 
principle. This effect indeed is generally resolved 
into the influence of habit, which in this, as in every 
other case, is supposed to diminish the strength of our 
emotions ; yet that it is not solely to be ascribed to 
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babity seems evident from the following consideration) 
that such indifference is never permanent, and that 
there are times when the most familiar objects awaken 
us to the fullest sense of their beauty. Tlie necessity 
which we are under of considering all such objects 
when familiar, in very different aspects from those in 
which they appear to us as objects of beauty, and of 
attending only to their unaffecting qualities, may 
perhaps better account both for this gradual decay of 
our sensibility, and for its temporary returns. 

When a man of any taste, for instance, first settles in 
a romantic country, he is willing to flatter himself that 
he can never be satiated with its beauties, and that in 
their contemplation (ic shall continue to receive the 
same exquisite delight. The aspect in which he now 
sees them, is solely that in which they are calculated 
to produce emotion. The streams are known to him 
only by their gentleness or their majesty, the woods by 
their solemnity, the rocks by their awfulness or terror. 
In a very short time, however, he is forced to consider 
them in very different lights. They are useful to him 
for some purposes, either of occupation or amusement. 
They serve as distinctions of different properties, or 
of different divisions of the country. They become 
boundaries or lialndmarks, by which his knowledge of 
the neighborhood is ascertained. It is with these 
qualities that he hears them usually spoken of by all 
who surround him. It is in this light that he must 
often speak and think of them himself. It is with 
these qualities accordingly, that he comes at last insen- 
sibly to consider them, in the common hours of his 
life. Even a circumstance so trifling as the assigna- 
tion of particular names, contributes in a great degree 
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to produce this effect ; because the use of such names, 
in marking the particular situation or place of sucb 
objects, naturally leads him to consider the objects 
themselves in no other light than that of their place or 
situation. It is with very different feelings that he 
must now regard the objects that were once so full of 
beauty* They now occur to his mind only as topo- 
graphical distinctions, and are beheld with the indiffer- 
ence such qualities produce. Their majesty, their 
solemnity, their terror, &c. are gradually obscured, 
under the mass of unaffecting qualities with which he 
is obliged to c6nsider them ; and excepting at those 
times when either their appearances or their expres- 
sions are new, or when some other incident has 
awakened that tone or temper of thought with which 
their expressions agree, and when of consequence he 
is disposed to consider them in the light of this expres- 
sion alone, he must be content at last to pass his life 
without any perception of their beauty. 

It is on the same account that the great and the 
opulent become gradually so indifferent to those articles 
of elegance or magnificence with which they are sur- 
rounded, and which are so effectual in exciting the 
admiration of other men. The man of inferior rank, 
whose situation prevents him from all familiarity with 
such objects, sees them in the light of their magnifi- 
cence and elegance alone ; he sees them, too, as signs 
of that happiness and refined pleasure, which men in 
his condition so usually and so falsely attribute to 
those of elevated rank ; and he feels accordingly all 
that unmingled emotion of admiration which such 
expressions are fitted to produce. But the possessor 
must often see them in different lights. Whatever 
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may be their elegance or tbeir beauty, tbey atill serve 
some end, or answer some purpose of his establish- 
ment. They are destined to some particular use, or 
are ornaments of some particular place : they are 
articles in the furniture, of such a room, or ingredients 
in the composition of such a Scene : they were design- 
ed by such an artist, executed after such a model, or 
cost such a sum of money. In such, or in some other 
equally uninteresting light, he must frequently be 
obliged both to speak and to think of them. In pro- 
portion as the habit of considering them in such a light 
increases, his disposition, or his opportunity to consider 
them as objects of taste diminishes. Their elegance 
or their magnificence gradually disappears, until at last 
he comes to regard them (excepting at particular times) 
with no farther emotion, than what he receives from 
the common furniture of his house. The application 
of the same observation to many more important 
sources of our happiness, is too obvious to require any 
illustration. 

There is no man, in like manner, acquainted with 
the history or the literature of antiquity, who has not 
felt his imagination inflamed by the most trifling 
circumstances connected with such periods. The 
names of the Ilyssus, the Tiber, the Forum, the Capitol, 
&c. have a kind of established gi'andeur in our appre- 
hensions, because the only light io which we regard 
them, is that of their relation to those past scenes of 
greatness. No man, however, is weak enough to 
believe, that to the citizen of Athens, or of Rome, 
such names were productive of similar emotions. To 
him they undoubtedly conveyed no other ideas, than 
10 
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those of the particular divisions of the city in which 
he dwelt, and were heard, of consequence, with the 
same indifference that the citizen of London now 
hears of the Strand, or the Tower. 

3. The influence of fashion in producing so frequent 
revolutions in the sentiments of men, with regard to 
the beauty of those objects to which it extends, and 
in disposing us to neglect or to despise at one time, the 
objects which we considered as beautiful before, may 
perhaps be explained upon the same principle. — 
Fashion may be considered in general as the custom 
of the great. It is the dress, the furniture, the language, 
the manners of the great world, which constitute what 
is called the fashion in each of these articles, and 
which the rest of mankind are in such haste to adopt, 
after their example. Whatever the real beauty or 
propriety of these articles may be, it is not in this light 
that we consider them. They are the signs of that 
elegance, and taste, and splendour, which is so liberally 
attributed to elevated rank ; they are associated with 
the consequence which such situations bestow ; and 
they establish a kind of external distinction between 
this envied station, and those humble and mortifying 
conditions of life, to which no man is willing to belong. 
It is in the light therefore of this connexion only, that 
we are disposed to consider them ; and they accord- 
ingly affect us with the same emotion of delight which 
we receive from the consideration of taste or elegance, 
in more permanent instances. As soon, however, as 
this association is destroyed, as soon as the caprice 
or the inconstancy of the great have introduced other 
usages in their place, our opinion of their beauty is 
immediately destroyed. The quality which was for- 
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mex\y so pleasing or so iDterestiog in them, the quality 
which alone we considered, is now appropriated to 
other objects, and our admiration readily transfers 
itself to those newer forms, which have risen into dis- 
tinction from the same cause. The forsaken fashion^ 
whatever may be its real or intrinsic beauty, falls, for 
the present at least, into neglect or contempt ; because, 
either our admiration of it was founded only upon that 
quality which it has lost, or because it has now de- 
scended to the inferior ranks, and is of consequence 
associated with ideas of meanness and vulgarity. A 
few years bring round again the same fashion. The 
€ame association attends it, and our admiration is 
renewed as before. It is on the same account, that 
they who are most liable to the seduction of fashion, 
are people on whose minds the slighter associations 
have a strong effect. A plain man is incapable of such 
associations : a man of sense is above them ; but the ^- 
young and the frivolous, whose principles of taste are 
either unformed, or whose minds are unable to main- 
tain any settled opinions, are apt to lose sight of every 
otheiT quality in such objects, but their relation to the 
[N^cticeof the great, and of course, to suffer their sen- 
timents of beauty to vary with the caprice of this 
practice. It is the same cause which attaches the old 
to the fashions of their youth. They are associated 
with the memory of their better days, with a thousand 
recoUectioni^ of happiness, and gaiety, and heartfelt ^ 
pleasures, which they now no longer feel. The fash- 
ioQSof modern times have no such pleasing associations 
to them. They are connected to them, only with 
ideas of thoughtles gaiety, or childish caprice. It h 
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the fiishions of their youth alone, therefore, that thej 
consider as beautiful. 

III. 

It may farther be observed, that the dependence of 
taste upon sensibility, or the necessity of some sumple 
emotion being excited, before the beauty or sublimity 
of any object is perceived, is so far from being remote 
from general observation, that it is the foundation of 
some of the most common judgments we form with 
regard to the characters of men. 

1. When we are but slightly acquainted with any 
person, and have had no opportunities of knowing the 
particular nature of his sentiments or turn of mind, we 
never venture to pronounce, or even to guess with 
regard to his taste ; and if, in such a stage of our ac^ 
quaintance, we find that his opinions of beauty are 
very different from our own, we are so far from being 
surprised at it, that we set ourselves very deliberately 
to account for it, either by recalling to mind those 
habits or occupations of his life which may have led 
him to different kinds of emotion, or by supposing that 
his natural sensiblity is very different from our own. 
On the other hand, when we are well acquainted with 
any person, and know intimately the particular turn or 
sensibility of his mind, although we should never have 
happened to know his sentiments of sublimity or 
beauty, we yet venture very boldly to pronounce, 
whether any particular class of objects will affect him 
with such sentiments or not. The foundation of our 
judgment, in such cases, is the agreement or disagree- 
ment of such objects, with the particular turn or 
character of his affections ; and if we are well ac- 
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quainted with the person, our judgment is seldom 
wrong. In the same manner, although we are alto* 
gether unacquainted with any person, yet if we are 
informed of his particular taste, or of his favourite 
objects of beauty or sublimity^ we iM>t only feel our- 
selves disposed to conclude from thence, with regard 
to his particular turn or chara<5ter of mind, but if the 
instances are sufficiently numerous, we in general 
conclude right. It is scarcely possible for any man to 
read the works of a poet, without forming some judgr 
ment of his character and affections as a man, or 
withcrat concluding, that the magnanimity, the tender- 
ness, the gaiety, or the melancholy, distinguished him 
in private life, which characterize the scenes or 
descriptions of his works. I am far from contending, 
that such judgments, in general, are just; not only 
from the rashness with which they so commonly are 
formed, but still more, in those ca»8 where we reason 
from any person's taste, from the impossibility of 
ktiowing whether this taste is genuine, or whether it is 
founded upon some accidental associations. All that 
I mean to conclude is, thai such judgments are a proof 
of the connexion between taste and sensibility ; and 
that they could not be formed, unless we found from 
experience, that no qualities affect us with the pleasures 
of taste, but such as are productive of some simple 
emotion. 

2. It is farther to be observed, that the sense of the 
dependence of the emotions of sublimity or beauty, 
upon the accidental or temporary disposition of the 
mind, is also very strongly expressed, both in common 
conduct and in common conversation. To a man 
under some present impression of joy, we should not 
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venture to appeal with regard to the beauty of aoy 
melancholy or pathetic composition. To aman under 
the dominion of sorrow, we should much less presume 
to present even the most beautiful composition, which 
contained only images of joy. In both cases, we 
should feel, tha,t the compositions in question demand- 
ed different emotions from those that the persons had 
in their power to bestow ; that while their present 
dispositions continued, there was no chance of the 
compositionVbeing interesting to them ; and if we 
really wished to know their opinions, we would naturally 
wait till we found them in such a disposition as was 
favourable to the emotions to which either of the 
compositions was addressed. 

When any poem, or painting, or scene in nature 
peculiarly affects us, we are generally in haste to shew 
it to some friend, whose taste we know is similar to 
-our own ; and our minds are not fully satiated with its 
beauties,.until we are able to unite with our own pecu- 
liaremotion, that pleasing surprise which we participate 
with one, to whom it is new, and that sentiment of 
gladness, which it is so natural to feel, when we find 
that we have been able to communicate delight. It 
sometimes happens, however, that the person to whom 
we shew it does not feel the pleasure we expected. 
In such a case, though we are a little surprised, we are 
not much disappointed. We tell him, that he happens 
not to be in the humour to be pleased ; that at another 
time we are sure he will feel ifs beauty ; and though , 
we should not happen to know what is the peculiar 
cause of his indifference, we yet satisfy ourselves that 
there is some cause which prevents him from the 
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indulgence of the particular emotion whira the scene 
or the composition demands, and which we know he 
is in general disposed to indulge. It happens, accord- 
ingly, if we are really well acquainted with the person, 
and if this beauty is not founded upon some particular 
association of our own, that our expectation is gratified, 
and that, when he returns to his ordinary temper of 
mind, he becomes sensible to all the beauty or sub- 
limity which we had found in it. Many other instan- 
ces of the same kind might be produced. In all cases, 
I think, where we discover in other people a weaker 
sense with regard to the beauty of particular objects 
than in ourselves, and when we can recollect no acci- 
dental association which may account for the superi- 
ority of our own emotion, we are naturally inclined to 
attribute it either to some temporary occupation or 
embarrassment of their minds when such objects 
were presented to them ; or if we find that this was 
not the case, to some original deficiency in the sensi- 
bility of their hearts. To say that a man has no feelings 
of tenderness or magnanimity, accounts to us at once 
for his want of sensibility to the beauty of any actions 
or species of composition, which are founded on such 
emotions. In the same manner, to say that at any 
particular time he was under the dominion of opposite 
feelings, as fully accounts to us for his insensibility at 
such a time to the beauty of such actions or composi- 
tions. I apprehend, that these very natural and very 
common judgments could not be formed, unless we 
found from experience, that those qualities only are 
felt as beautiful or sublime, which are found to pro- 
duce emotion. 
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IV. 

The proposition which- 1 have now endeavoured to 
illustrate, might be illustrated from a variety of other 
considerations, and particularly from the nature of the 
fine arts. The object of these arts is to produce the 
emotions of taste : and it might easily be shown, 

1. That the only subjects that are in themselves 
proper for the imitation of these arts, are such as are 
productive of some species of simple emotion : 

2. That when these subjects are of a contrary kind, 
the method by which alone they can be rendered either 
beautiful or sublime, is by the addition of some inter- 
esting or affecting quality : 

3. That the extent, as well as the power of the 
different fine arts, in producing such emotions, is ia 
proportion to the capacity which they afford the artist 
of making such additions ; and that, in this respect, 
poetry, by employing the instrument of language, by 
means of which it can express every quality of mind 
as well as of body, has a decided superiority over the 
rest of these arts, which are limited to the expression 
of the qualities of body alone. 

These considerations, however, besides their being 
familiar to those who have reflected upon these sub- 
jects, would necessarily lead to discussions far beyond 
the limits of these Essays. The reader, who would 
wish to see some of these principles illustrated, will find 
it very fully and very beautifully done in Dr. Beattie's 
Essays upon poetry and music. 

If the preceding illustrations are just : if it is found, 
that no qualities are felt, either as beautiful or sublime, 
but such as accord with the habitual or temporary 
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sensibility of our miDds ; tlist objects of the most 
ackaoivledged beauty Ml to excite their usual emo- 
tions, vi4ieii we regard them in. the light of any of their 
uninteresting or uoaffecting qualities ; and that our 
common judgments of the characters of men are 
founded upon this experience, it seems that there can 
be no doubt of the truth of the poposition itself. 

SECTION IIL 

If it is true, that those trains of thought which attend 
the emotions of taste, are uniformly distinguished by 
some general principle of connexion, it ought to be 
found, tliat no composition of objects or qualities in 
fact produces such emotions, in which thb unity of 
character or of emotion is not preserved. This pro- 
position also may be illustrated from the most super- 
ficial review of the principles of composition, in the 
different arts of taste. 

I. 

There is no man of common taste, who has not of- 
ten lamented that confusion of expression which so fre- 
quently takes place, even in the most beautiful scenes 
of real nature, and which prevents him from indulging 
to the full, the peculiar emotion which the scene itself 
js fitted to inspire. The cheerfulness of the morning is 
oflen disturbed by circumstancesof minute or laborious 
occupation, the solemnity of noon by noise and bustling 
industry, the tranquillity and melancholy of evening 
by vivacity and vulgar gaiety. It is seldom even that 
any unity of character is preserved among the inani- 
mate objects of such scenery. The sublimest situa- 
11 
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tioDS are often disfigured by objects that we feel 
unworthy of them ; by the traces of cultivation, cmt 
attempts towards improvement; by the poverty of 
their woods, or of their streams, or some other of their 
great constituent features ; by appearances of unifor- 
mity or regularity, that almost induce the idea of art. 
The loveliest scenes, in the same manner, are frequently 
disturbed by unaccording circumstances, by th^ signs 
of cultivation, the regularity of inclosures, the traces of 
manufactures, and, what is worse than all, by the pre- 
sumptuous embellishments of fantastic taste. Amid 
this confusion of incidents, the general character of the 
scene is altogether lost : we scarcely know to what class 
of objects to give our attention ; and having viewed it 
with astonishment, rather than with delight, we at last 
busy ourselves in imaginary improvements, and in con- 
ceiving what its beauty might be, if every feature were 
removed which now serves to interrupt its expression, 
and to diminish its effect 

What we thus attempt in imagination, it is the busi- 
ness of the art of gardening to execute ; and the great 
source of the superiority of its productions to the origin- 
al scenies in nature, consists in the purity and harmony 
of its composition, in the power which the artist enjoys, 
to remove from his landscape whatever is hostile to its 
effect or unsuited to its character, and, by selecting 
only such circumstances as accord with the general 
expression of the scene, to awaken an emotion more 
, full, more simple, and more harmonious, than any we 
can receive from the scenes of nature itself. 

It is by this rule, accordingly, that the excellence of 
all such compositions is determined. In real nature, 
we often forgive, or are willing to forget slight inaccu- 
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racies or trifling inconsistencies ; but in such produc- 
tions of design, we expect and require more perfect 
correspondence. Every object that is not suited to 
the character of the scene, or that has not an effect in 
strengthening the expression by which it is distinguish* 
ed, we condemn as an intrusion, and consider as a 
reproach upon the taste of the artist. When this ex- 
pectation, on the contrary, is fully gratified, when the 
circumstances of the scenery are all such as accord 
with the peculiar emotion which the scene is fitted to 
inspire, when the hand of the artist disappears, and the 
embellishments of his fancy press themselves upon ouv 
belief, as the voluntary profusion of nature, we imme- 
diately pronounce that the composition is perfect ; we 
acknowledge that he has attained the end of his art ; 
and, in yielding ourselves up to the emotion which his 
composition demands, we afford him the most convin- 
cing mark of our applause. In the power which the art 
of gardening thus possesses, in common with the other 
fine arts, of withdrawing from its imitations, whatever 
is inconsistent with their expression, and of adding 
whatever may contribute to strengthen, or to extend 
their effect, consists the great superiority which it pos- 
sesses over the originals from which they are copied, 

II. 

The art of landscape painting is yet superior in its 
effect, from the capacity which the artist enjoys, of 
giving both greater extent and greater unity to his 
composition. In the art of gardening, the great mate- 
rials of the scene are provided by nature, and the artist 
must satisfy himself with that degree of expression 
which she has bestowed. In a landscape, on the 
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coDtrary, the painter has the choice of the circum*' 
stances he is to represent, and can give whatever force 
or extent he pleases to the expression he wishes to 
convey. In gardening, the materials of the scene are 
few, and those few unwieldy ; and the artist often 
contents himself with the reflection, that be has given 
the best disposition in his power to the scanty and in-' 
tractable materials of nature. In a landscape, on the 
contrary, the whole range of scenery is before the eye 
of the painter. He may selectfirom a thousandscenes, 
&e circumstances which are to characterize a aii^e 
composition, and may unite into one expression, the 
scattered features with which nature has feebly marked 
a thousand situations. The momentary effects of light 
or shade, the fortunate incidents which chance some-^ 
times throws in, to improve the expression of real 
scenery, and which can never again be recalled, he has 
it in his power to perpetuate upon bis canvass; above 
all, the occupations of men, so important in dtetermin^ 
iog, or in heightening the chaiacters of nature, and 
which are s^dom compatible with the scenes of gar* 
dening, fall easily within the reach of his imitation, and 
afford him the means of [»:oducing bothgreaterirtrengtb, 
and greater unity of expression, than is to be found 
either in the rude, or in the embellished state of real 
scenery. 

While it is by the invention of such circumstances 
that we estimate the genius of the artist, it is by their 
composition that his taste is uniformly determined* 
The mere assemblage of picturesque incidents, the 
Qoost unimproved taste will condemn^ Some general 
principle is universally demanded, some decided 
§xpresgiop^ to which the meaning of the several partsf 
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may beteferred, and which, by affbrdiog us, as it were, 
the key of the scene, may lead us to feel, from the 
whole of the composition, that ftril and undisturbed 
emotion which we are prepared to indulge. It is this 
purity and simplicity of composition, accordingly^ 
which has uniformly distinguished the great masters 
ef the art from the mere copiers of nature* It is by 
their adherence to it, that their fame has been attained ; 
and the names of Salvator and Claude Lorrain, can 
scarcely be mentioned without bringing to mind the 
peculiar character of their compositions, and the 
different emotions which their representations of nature 
ace destined to produce. 

It is not, however, on our first acquaintance with 
this art, that we either discover its capacity, or feel its 
effects ; and perhaps the progress of taste, in this 
respect, may afford a further illustration of the great 
and fundamental principle of composition. What we 
first understand of painting is, that it is a simple art of 
imitation, and what we expect to find in it, is the 
representation of the common scenes of nature that 
surround us. It is with some degree of surprise^ 
accordingly^ that we at first observe the different 
scenery with which the painter presents us, and with 
an emotion rather of wonder than of delight, that we 
gaze at a style of landscape, which has so little resem- 
blance to the ordinary views to which we are accus- 
tomed. In the copy of a real scene, we can discover 
and admire the skill of the artist ; but in the represen- 
tation of desert or of desolate prospects, in appearances 
of solitude or tempest, we perceive no traces of 
imitation, and wonder only at the perversity of taste, 
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which could have led to the choice of so disagreeable 
subjects. 

As soon, however, as from the progress of our own 
sensibility, or from our acquaintance with poetical 
composition, we begin to connect expression with such 
views of nature, we begin also to understand and to 
feel the beauties of landscape-painting. It is with a 
different view that we now consider it. It is not for 
imitation we look, but for character. It is not the art, 
but the genius of the painter, which now gives value 
to his compositions ; and the language he employs is 
found not only to speak to the eye, but to affect the 
imagination and the heart. It is not now a simple copy 
which we see, nor is our emotion limited to the cold 
pleasure which arises from the perception of accurate 
imitation. It is a creation of fancy with which the 
artist presents us, in which only the greater expressions 
of nature are retained, and where more interesting 
emotions are awakened, than those which we experi- 
ence, from the usual tameness of common scenery. 
In the same proportion in which we thus discover the 
expression of landscape, we begin to collect the prin- 
ciples of its composition. The crowd of incidents 
which used to dazzle our earlier taste, as expressive 
both of the skill and of the invention of the artist, begin 
to appear to us as inconsistence or confusion. When 
our hearts are affected, we seek only for objects conge- 
nial to our emotion : and the simplicity, which we 
used to call the poverty of landscape, begins now to 
be welcome ttf us, as permitting us to indulge, without 
interruption, those interesting trains of thought which 
the character of the scene is fitted to inspire. As our 
knowledge of the expressions of nature increases, our 
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sensibility to the beauty or to the defects of composition 
becomes more keen, until at last our admiration attaches 
itself only to those greater productions of the art, in 
ivbich one pure and un mingled character is preserved, 
and in which no feature is admitted, which may prevent 
it from falling upon the heart with one full and harmo* 
nidus effect. 

In this manner, the object of painting is no sooner 
discovered, than the unity of expression is felt to be the 
great secret of its power ; the superiority which it at 
last assumes over the scenery of nature, is found to 
arise, in one important respect, from the greater purity 
and simplicity which its composition can attain ; and 
perhaps this simple rule comprehends all that criticism 
can prescribe for the regulation of this delightful art. 

III. 

But whatever may be the superiority of painting to 
the originals from which it is copied, it is still limited, 
in comparison of that which poetry enjoys. The 
painter addresses himself to the eye. The poet speaks 
to the imagination. The painter can represent no 
other qualities of nature, but those which we discern 
by the sense of sight. The poet can blend with those, 
all the qualities which we perceive by means of our 
other senses. The painter can seize only one moment 
of existence, and can represent no other qualities of 
objects than what this single moment affords. The 
whole history of nature is within the reach of the poet, 
the varying appearances which its different productions 
assume in the progress of their growth and decay, and 
the powerful effects which are produced by the contrast 
of these different aspects or expressions. The painter 
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can give to the objects of bis scenery only tbe visible 
and material qualities wbich are discerned by the eye, 
and miKtt leave tbe interpretation of their expression 
to the imagination of the spectator ; but the poet can 
give animation to vehatever he describes. All the 
sublimity and beauty of the moral and intellectual world 
are at his .disposal ; and, by bestowing on the ioani* 
mate objects of his scenery the characters and affec- 
tions of mind, he can produce at once an expression 
which every capacity may understand, and every heart 
may fdeL Whatever may be the advantage which 
painting enjoys, from the greater clearness and precision 
of its images, it is much more than balanced by the 
unbounded powers which the instrument of language 
affords to the poet, both in the selection of the objects of 
his description, and in the decision of their expression. 
It is, accordingly, by the preservation of unity of 
character or expression, that the excellence of poetical 
description is determined ; and perhaps the superior 
advantages which the poet enjoys, in the choice of his 
materials, renders our demand for its observance more 
rigid, than in any of the other arts of taste. In real 
nature we willingly accommodate ourselves to the 
ordinary defects of scenery, and accept with gratitude 
those singular aspects in which some predominant 
character is tolerably preserved. In the compositiioiis 
of gardening, we make allowance for the narrow limits 
within which the invention of the artist is confined, 
and are dissatisfied only when great inconsistencies are 
retained. Even in painting, we are still mindful that 
it is the objects only of one sense that the artist can 
represent ; and rather lament his restraints, than con- 
demn his taste, if our minds are not fully impressed 
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with the emotions he studies to raise, or if Aie different 
incidents of his compositton do not fully accord in the 
degree, as well as in the nature of their expression. 
But the descriptions of the poet can ckim do duch 
indulgence. With the capacity of lilending in his 
composition the objects of every sense ; with the past 
and the future, as well as the present, in his power ; 
above all, with the mighty speli of mind at hi^command, 
with which he can raise every object that he touches 
into life and sentiment, we feel that he is unworthy of 
his art, if our imaginations are not satiated with his 
composition, and if in the chastity, as well as the power 
of his expression, he has not gratified the demand of 
our hearts. 

It would be an unpleasing, and indeed an unneces- 
sary task, to illustrate this observation by the defects 
or absurdities of poets of inferior genius, or imperfect 
taste. It will perhaps be more useful, to produce a few 
instances of description from some of the greatest poets, 
in which very trifling circumstances serve to destroy, 
or at least to diminish their effect, when they do not 
fully coincide with the nature of the emotioii which 
the descriptions are intended to raise. 

In that fine passe^e in the second book of Ae Geor- 
gics, in which Virgil celebrates the pmiaes c^ his native 
country, after these fine lines, 

Hk Yer assidiium atqpie tl&ao^ mendHas cites» 
Bis grayidsB pecudes, bispomis utilu arbos : 
At rabide tigres absunt, et sseya leonum 
Semina, nee miseros fklltiDt aeoniu tegentoi. 
Nee rapit immeDSOs orbes per humaro, neque tanto 
Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit angui»— 

There is no reader whose enthusiasm is not checked 
by the cold and prosaic line which follows : 
12 
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AdSe tot egregias arbes» operumq[ve labarem. 

The tameness and ^nilgaritjr of the trandition dissi- 
pates at ODce the emotion we had shared with the 
poet, and reduces him, in our opinioD, to the level of 
a mere describen 

The effect of the following nervous and beautiful 
lines in the conclusion of the same book, is nearly 
destroyed by a similar defect. After these lines, 

Hane dlim yeteres vitam eolaere SabiDi, 

Hano Bemus et frater ; aie fortit Etram creTit» 

SciUeet et rerum faeta est pukherrima Ronuh — 

We little expect the following spiritless conclusion : 

Septemque una sibi muro eireaiiMledit arees. 

There is a still more surprising instance of this fault 
in one of the most pathetic passages of the whole poem^ 
in the description of the disease among the cattle, 
which concludes the third Georgic. The passage is 
as follows : 

Eece aaterndtfrofamans aub vomere taarus 
Ckmeidit: etimxtmn tpumi* vomit ore cruorem. 
Extremosque ciet fpemitus : it triads arator 
Moerentem abjangens fraternt morte jayencam^ 
Atqae opere in medio defixa relinqutt acatra. 

The unhappy image in the second line is less calcula- 
ted to excite compassion than disgust, and is singularly 
ill suited to that tone of tendiemess and delicacy which 
the poet has every where else so successfully maintain- 
ed, in describing the progress of this loathsome disease. 
In the speech of Agamemnon to Idomeneus, in the 
fourth book of the Iliad, a circumstance is introduced 
altogether inconsistent both with the dignity of the 
speech, and the majesty of epic poetry : 

Divine Idomeneus ! what thanks we owe 
To worth like thine, what praise shall we bestow ! 
To thee the foremost honours are decreed. 
First in the fight, and everT^graceful deed. 
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For thu^ in banquets, whenthe g e a c reo s bowls , 
Restore our blood, and raise the warriors* sonls, 
Tho* all the rest with stated rules be bound, 
Unmixedj anineasDred are thj goUeta erowii*d : 

Instances of the same defect may be found in the 
eomparison of the sudden cure of Mars's wound to the 
coagulation of curds — ^in that of Ajax retreating before 
the Trojans to an ass driven by boys from a field of 
corn — ^in the comparison of an obstinate combat be- 
tween the Greeks and the Trojans, to the stubborn 
struggle between two peasants, about the limits of their 
respective grounds — ^in that of Ajax flying from ship to 
ship, to encounter the Trojans, to a horseman riding 
several horses at once, and showing his dexterity, by 
vaulting from one to another. 

There is a similar fault in the two following passages 
from Milton, where the introduction of trifling and 
ludicrous circumstances diminishes the beauty of the 
one, and the sublimity of the other. 

Now morn her rosy steps in the eastern e&ne 
Adtaneittg, sow'd the earth with orient pearif « 

When Adam wak'd : ao autonCdf fir hit aleep 
Wm tdry Ught^ fnmpure digettion bred^ 
And temperate vapoun bland, whieh th* only sound 
Of lesTes, and faming rills, Aurora's &n 
Ldghtlj dispersM, and the tbrill matin song 
Of birds on eycvy bough/ 

They ended parle, and both addressM for fight 
Unspeakable ; for who, though with the tongue 
Of angeh, ean relate, or to what things 
li&en on earth eonspienous, that may lift 
Human imagination to sueh height 
Of godlike power ? for likest gods they 8eem*d ; 
Stood they or moyM, in stature, motion, arms. 
Fit to deeide the empire of great heaT*n. 
Now wavM their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid eireles ; two broad suns their shields 
Blaz'd opposite, while expectation stood 
In horror ; from each hand with tpeed retired 
' Where ent -was tUckeat fight^ th* angelic throngs 
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^n J lejfi lofgefMr tmt«/e wHUfi CAe wind 
Of 9uch eofnmofMii. 

JSooh. ▼!. 

In the following passage from the sixth book of Lu- 
can's Pharsalia, where he describes the incantations of 
the witch Eryctho, and of whose voice he had before 
said with great sttblimity, 

Omne nefits saperi, prima jam Toee precantis 
ConcedaBt, eannenqut timent audire aeecmdum—- 

in labouring to increase the terror of the reader, he has 
rendered his description almost ludicrous, hy accumu- 
lating images which serve only to confuse, and which 
in themselves have scarcely any other relation than 
that of mere noise. 

Turn vox LethsBoe cunctU pollentior herbit 
Exeantare Deoe, oonfundit murmura primam. 
tHssona, et humane multum discordia lingus. 
Latratas habet ilia eatram, g;emita8que laponiia 
Quod trepidus babcH qood strix nocturna queruntur. 
Quod strident, ulutantque fenp, quod sibilat anguis^ 
Exprimit, et planctus illisse eauttbus und» 
Silrarumque 80QUin» fraeteque tonitrua nubis ; 
Tot rerum vox ima fnit-^^** 

Such a collection of unaccording images is scarcely 
less absurd than the following description of the night- 
ingale, by Marini : 

Una voce pennuta un suon* volante 
E vestito di penne, uh vivo fiato, 
Una piama canora> un canto alato, 
Un gpirituel che d* harmonia oomposto 
yive in anguste viscere nascosto. 

Even less obvious inconsistencies are sufficient to 
diminish the effect of poetical description, when they 
do not perfectly coincide with the general emotion. 

There is a circumstance introduced in the following 
passage from Horace, which is liable to this censure : 

Solvitur acris ^7em8, grata vice veris et Favoni, 
Trahuntque siceas macbiniB carina^ 
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Ae Bcque japi UabnUt gMdet peeiu» wit antar i|^i. 

Nee praU eanis albieant prmnli. 
Jam Cytherea choroB ducit Venus, unmiiieDte Liiiia« 

Junetttque Nympfaii Gfmti» deceates 
Alterno terrain quatiunt pede.-«— * 

The image contained in the second line is obviously 
improper. It suggests ideas of labour, and difficulty, 
.and art, and has no correspondence with that emotion 
of gladness with which we behold the return of the 
spring, and which is so successfully maintained by the 
gay and pleasing imagery in the rest of the passage. 

In a description of the morning, in the charming 
poem of the Minstrel, there is a circumstance to which 
the severity of criticism might object upon the same 
principle : 

The cottage cars at earlj pilgrim bail^, 
Crown'd with her pail, the tripping milkmaid singly 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield, and hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings. 

The image in the last line, though undoubtedly a 
striking one in itself, and very beautifully described, is 
yet improper, as it is inconsistent both with the period 
of society, and the scenery of the country to which the 
Minstrel refers. 

There is a similar error in the following fine descrip- 
tion from Shakspeare : 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides^ 
Thou knowesty being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with the enameird stones. 
Giving' a gentle kut to every tedge 
He overtaketh in hit pilgrimage .• 
And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

The pleasing personification which we attribute to 
a brook, is founded upon the faint belief of voluntary 
motion, and is immediately checked, when the poet 
descends to any minute or particular resemblance. 
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Even in thM inimitable description which Virgil has 
given of a storm, in the first book of the Georgics, a 
very accurate taste maj perhaps discover some slight 
deficiencies : 

S»pe etiam immenBom coelo venit agmen aquvan, 
Et fcedam glomerant tempestatem imbribas atria 
CoUeettB ex alto rnibet. Rait ardvus »lher 
£t phtcia ingenU tcUa UtOy bwtmque, labores, 
Dilidt, ImpterUur fotsat et cava flumina erescctiit 
Cam aooito, fenretqae fretis apiraotfbos eqoor. 
Ipse pater, medift nimbonim in noete, eoratei 
Falmina molitor dextrft, quo maxama motn 
Terra tremit : fogftre fers, et morialia coida 
Per gentes humiles ttravit pavor. Die flagranti 
Aut Atho, aat Rhodopen, aut altaCeraania telo 
Dejioit : iogeminant Austri, et densiaamos imber. 

If there was any passage to which I would object in 
these wonderful lines, it would be to those that are 
marked in Italics. I acknowledge, indeed, that the 
^^ pluvia ingenti sata laeta boumque labores diluit," is 
defensible from the connexion of the imagery with the 
subject of the poem ; but the " implentur fossae" is 
both an unnecessary and a degrading circumstance, 
when compared with the magnificent effects that are 
described in the rest of the passage. 

I shall conclude these illustrations, with two passa- 
ges, descriptive of the same scene, from difierent poets, 
in which the effects of imperfect and of harmonious 
composition are strikingly exemplified. 

In the ^^ Argonautica'' of ApoUonius Rhodius, when 
Medea is described in a state of deep agitation between 
her unwillingness to betray her father, and her desire 
to save her lover Jason, the anxiety of her mind is ex- 
pressed by the following contrast, of which I give a 
literal translation : 

" Th6 night now covered the earth with her shade ; 
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^^ and in the open sea the pilots, upon their decks, 
^* observed the star of Orion. The travellers and the 
^< watchmen slumbered. Even the grief of mothers 
*^ who had lost their children, was suspended by sleep. 
^^ In the cities there was neither heard the cry of dogs, 
^^ nor the noise nor murmur of men. Silence reigned 
^^ in the midst of darkness. Medea alone knew not 
^^ the charms of this peaceful night, so deeply was her 
^^ soul impressed with fears for Jason." 
Virgil describes a similar situation as follows : 

Nox erat, et plaoidam carpebantfesaa aoporem 
Corpora per terras, sylvieqae et sKva quierant 
JEquora : quum medio Tolvuntor ridera lapsu 
Qnum taeet omiiis ager : peeudes, pietassqne moluere^ 
Quseque lacus late liquidos, quseque aspera dumis 
Rnra tenent, somno potita sub iioete silenti 
Lenibant caras, et eorda oblita faibomin : 
At non infelix aDimi Phvoissa. 

'^ On voit ici (says M. Marmontel, with his usual 
'^ taste and discernment,) non seulement la superiority 
^' du talent, la vie, et I'ame repandues dans une poesie 
^^ harmonieuse, etdu colons le plus pur, maissinguliere- 
^' raent encore la superiorite du goiit. Dans la peinture 
'^ du poete Grec, il y a des details inutiles, il y en a des 
^^ contraires k I'effet du tableau. Les observations des 
'' pilotes, dans de silence de la nuit, portent eux-memes 
^^ le caractere de la vigilance et de Finquietude, et ne 
'^ contrastent point avec le trouble de Medee. L'image 
^' d'une mere qui a perdu ses enfants est faite pour 
" distraire de celle d'une amante ; elle en aflfoiblit 
" I'interet, et le poete en la lui opposant, est alle contre 
^' son dessein ; au lieu que, dans le tableau de Virgile, 
" tout est reduit a I'unite. C'est la nature entiere, 
^^ dans le calme et dans le sommeil, tandis que la 
\^ malheureuse Didon veille seule, et se livre en proie 
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^^ k tousles tourments de I'amour. Enfin, daasle poete 
" Grec, \e cri des chiens, le sommeil des portiers, sont 
^< des details minutieux et indignes de I'epop^e, au lieu 
'^ que dans Virgile tout est noble et peiut it grands 
" traits : huit vers embrassent la nature." — Encychpc- 
die, voc. Imitation. 

In these illustrations of the necessity of unity of 
expression, for the production of the emotions of sub- 
limity and beauty, I have chiefly confined myself to 
such instances in poetry, as are descriptive of natural 
scenery, because they are most within the observation 
of that class of readers, to whom any illustrations of 
this point are necessary. The same principle extends, 
with equal force, to every other branch of poetical 
imitation, to the description of the characters, the 
sentiments, and the passions of men : and one great 
source of the superiority which such imitations have 
over the originals from which they are copied, consists 
in these cases, as well as the former, in the power 
which the artist enjoys of giving an unity of (character 
to his descriptions, which is not to be found in real 
nature. The illustration of this point, however, as well 
as of the general fact, that all such descriptions are 
defective, in which this unity is not preserved, I must 
leave to the reader's own observation. In the same 
view, I leave the consideration of the effect of contrast ; 
a principle which may at first seem adverse to these 
conclusions, but which, in fact, is one of the strongest 
confirmations of them. The reader who is accustomed 
to such speculations, need not be reminded, that the 
real end of contrast is to strengthen the effect of the 
general emotion ; that its propriety is determined by 
the nature of that emotion ; that it is justly applied 
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only in those cases, where the emotion is violent and 
demands relief, or faint and requires support, or long- 
continued and needs repose; and that in all cases 
where it exceeds these limits, or where it does not serve 
to invigorate the character of the composition, il serves 
only to obstruct or to diminish its effect ; and the 
reader to whom these principles are new, may find 
amusement in verifying them. 

IV. 

The unity of character which is thus demanded iA 
poetical description, for the production of the emotions 
of taste, is demanded also in every species of poetical 
composition, whatever may be its extent. 

In describing the events of life, it is the business of 
the historian to represent them as they really happened ; 
to investigate their causes, however minute ; and to 
report the motives of the actors, however base or mean. 
In a poetical representation of such events, no such 
confusion is permitted to appear. A representation 
destined by its nature to affect, must not only be 
founded upon some great or interesting subject, but, 
in the management of this subject, such means only 
must be employed as are fitted to preserve, and to 
promote the interest and the sympathy of the reader. 
The historian who should relate the voyage of i^neas, 
and the foundation of Rome, must of necessity relate 
many trifling and uninteresting events, which could be 
valuable only from their being true. The poet who 
should attempt this subject, must introduce only pa- 
thetic or sublime events — ^must unfold their connexion 
with greater clearness — must point out their conse- 
13 
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quench as of greater monlent — and mtist spread over 
all that tooe and character of dignity which we both 
expect and demand in a composition, destined to ex* 
cite the sensibility, and to awaken the admiration of 
mankinds Even that species of poem which has been 
.called by the critics the historical epic, and which is 
only a poetic^ narration of real events, is yet in some 
measure subjected to the same rule ; and though we 
do not expect from it the sublime machinery, or the 
artful conduct of the real epic, we yet demand a more 
uniform tone of eJevation, and a purer and more digni- 
fied selection of incidents, than from the strict narrative 
of real history. In both, the poet assumes the char- 
acter of a person deeply impressed with the magnitude 
or the interest of the story he relates. To impress his 
reader with similar sentiments, is the end and object 
of his work ^ and he can no otherwise do this, than'by 
presenting to his mind only such incidents as accord 
with these great emotions, by leaving out whatever in 
the real history of the event may be mean or uninter- 
esting^ and by the invention of every circumstance that, 
while it is consistent with probability, may raise the 
subject of his work into greater importance in his esteem. 
That it is by this ruJe accordingly the conduct of the 
epic poem is determined, is too obvious to require any 
illustration. 

The same unity of emotion is demanded in dra^ 
maticpoetryyat least iathe highest and noblest species 
of it, tragedy ; and in the conduct of the, drama, this 
unity of character is fully as essential as any of those 
three unities, of which every book of criticism is so full. 
If it is painful to us, when we are deeply engaged in 
some great interest, to turn our minds to the conside- 
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ratiOQ of some other event, it is fuUy as painTtil to us, 
in the midst of our admiration or our sympathy, and 
while our hearts are swelling with tender c^ with ele- 
vated emotions, to descend to the consideration of 
minute, or^mean, or unimportant incidents, however 
iialurally they may be connected with the story, or 
however much we may be convinced that they actually 
look place. The envy which Elizabeth entertained 
of the beauty of Mary of Scotland, was certainly one 
cause, and probably a great cause of the distresses of 
tbat most uirfortonate Queen ; hut if a poet^ in a 
tragedy founded upon her pathetic story, should intro- 
ducethe scene which Melville describesin his memoirs, 
and in which the weakness of Eiizabetli is so apparent, 
we should consider it both as degrading to the dignity 
of tragedy, and unsuited to the nature of the emotion 
which the story is fitted to raise. It is hence that tragi- 
comedy is utterly indefensible, aAer all that has been 
said in its defence. If it is painful to us in such cases 
to descend to the consideration of indifferent incidents, 
it is a thousand times more painful to be forced to at- 
tend to those that are ludicrous ; and there is no man 
of the most common sensibility, who does not feel his 
mind revolt, and his indignation kindle at the absur- 
dity of the poet, who can thus break in upon the sacred 
retirement of his sorrow, with the intolerable noise 
of vulgar mirth. Had the taste of Shakspeare been 
equal to his genius, or had his knowledge of the laws of 
the drama corresponded to his knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, the effect of. his compositions would not 
only have Been greater than it now is, but greater per- 
haps, than we can well imagine ; and had he attempted 
to produce, through a whole composition, that powerful 
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aod uoiform interest which he can raise ip a single 
scene, nothing of that perfection would have been 
wanting, of which we may conceive this sublime art to 
bje capable. 

Of the necessity of this unity of emotion, Corneille 
is the first tragedian of modern Europe who seems to 
have been sensible ; and I know not whether the faults 
of this poet have not been exaggerated by English 
critics, from their inattention to the end which beseems 
to have prescribed to himself in his works. To present 
ti faithful picture of human life, or of human passions, 
seems not to have been his conception of the intention 
of tragedy. His object, on the contrary, seems to have 
been, to exalt and to elevate the imagination ; to awa- 
ken only the greatest and noblest passions of the human 
mind ; and, by presenting such scenes and such events 
alone, as could most powerfully promote this end, to 
render the theatre a school of sublime instruction, rather 
than an imitation of common Kfe. To effect this pur- 
pose, he was early led to see the necessity, or disposed 
by the greatness of his own mind to the observation, of 
an uniform character of dignity ; to disregard whatever 
of common, of trivial, or even of pathetic in the origi- 
nals from which he copied, might serve to interrupt 
this peculiar flow of emotion ; and instead of giving a 
simple copy of nature, to adorn the events he repre- 
sented, with all that eloquence and poetry could afford. 
He maintains, accordingly, in all his best plays, amid 
much exaggeration, and much of the false eloquence 
of his time, a tone of commanding, and even of fas- 
cinating dignity, which disposes us almost to believe, 
that we are conversing with Beings of an higher order 
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than our own ; and which blinds us, at least for a time, 
to all the faults and all the imperfections of his com- 
position. I am far from being disposed to defend bis 
opinions of tragedy, ^nd still less to excuse bis extrav- 
agance and bombast ; but I conceive, that no person 
can feel his beauties, or do justice to his merits, who 
does not regard his tragedies in this view ; and 1 think 
that some allowance ought to be made for the faults of 
a poet, who first shewed to bis country the example of 
regular tragedy, and whose works the great Prince of 
Conde called " The Breviary of kings." 

In the former section I have endeavoured to show, 
that no objects are in themselves fitted to produce the 
emotions of sublimity or beauty, which are not pro- 
ductive of some simple emotion. In this, I have at- 
tempted to show, that no composition of objects or 
qualities is in fact productive of such emotions, in which 
an unity of character is not preserved. The slight 
illustrations which I have now oflfered, are probably 
sufficient to point out the truth of the general principle ; 
but the application of it to the different arts of taste, and 
the explanation of the great rules of composition from 
this constitution of our nature, are objects far beyond 
the limits of these Essays. I must satisfy myself, 
therefore, with observing in general, that, in ail the 
fine arts, that composition is most excellent, in which 
the different parts most fully unite in the production of 
one unmingled emotion, and that taste the most perfect, 
where the perception of this relation of objects, in point 
of expression, is most delicate and precise. 
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CONCLUSION. 
1/ 

The illustrations in the first chapter of this Essay 
are intended to show, that whenever the emotions of 
beauty or sublimity are felt, that exercise of imagina- 
tion is produced which consists in the prosecution of 
a train of thought. 

The illustrations in the second chapter are intended 
to point out the distinction between such trains, and 
our ordinary trains of thought, and to show, that this 
difference consists, 1st, In the ideas which compose 
them, being in all qases ideas of emotion ; and 2dly, 
In their possessing an uniform principle of connexion 
through the whole of tbe train. The effect, therefore, 
which is produced upon the mind, by objects of taste, 
may be considered as consisting in the production of a 
regular or consistent train of ideas of emotion. 

II. 

The account which I have now given of this effect, 
may perhaps serve to point out an important distinction 
between the emotions of taste, and all our different 
emotions of simple pleasure. In the case of these last 
emotions, no additional train of thought is necessary. 
The pleasurable feeling follows immediately the 
presence of the object or quality, and has no depend- 
ence upon any thing for its perfection, but the sound 
state of the sense by which it is received. The emotions 
of joy, pity, benevolence, gratitude, utility, propriety, 
novelty, &c, might undoubtedly be felt, although we 
had no such power of mind as that by which we follow 
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out a train of ideas, and certainly are fek in a thousand 
dases, when this faculty is unemployed. 

In the case of the emotions of taste, on the other 
hand, it seems evident, that this exercise of mind is 
necessary, and that unless this train of thought is 
produced, these emotions are unfelt. Whatever may 
be the nature of that simfJe emotion which any object 
is fitted to excite, whether that of gaiety, tranquillity, 
melancholy, &c. if it produce not a train of thought in 
our minds, we are conscious only of that sin^ple emo- 
tion. Whenever, on the contrary, this train of thought, 
or this exercise of imagination is prodocedj we are 
conscious of an emotion of a higher and more pleasing 
kind ; and which, though it is impossible to describe 
int language, we yet distinguish by the name of the 
emotion of taste. If accordingly the author of our 
nature had denied us this faculty of imagination, it 
should seem that these emotions could not have been 
felt, and that all out emotions would have been 
limited to those of simple pleasure. 

The emotions of taste may therefore be considered 
as distinguished from the emotions of simple pleasure, 
\>y their being dependent upon the exercise of our 
imagination ; and though founded in all cases upon 
some simple emotion, as yet further requiring the 
employment of this faculty for their existence. 

III. 

As in every operation of taste there are thus two 
different faculties employed, viz. some affection or 
emotion raised, and the imagination excited to a train 
of thought corresponding to this emotion, the peculiar 
pleasure which attends, and which constitutes the 
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emotions of taste, may naturally be considered as 
composed of the pleasures which separately attend 
the exercise of these faculties, or, in other words, as 
produced by the union of pleasing emotion, with the 
pleasure which, by the cotistitution of our nature, is 
annexed to the exercise of imagination. That both 
these pleasures are felt in every operation of taste, 
seems to me very agreeable to common experience 
and observation. 

1. That in every case of the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty, that simple emotion of pleasure is felt, which 
arises from the peculiar nature of the object perceived, 
every man, I conceive, may very easily satisfy himself. 
In any beautiful object, whose character is cheerfulness, 
we are conscious of a feeling of cheerfulness — in objects 
of melancholy, of a feeling of sadness — ^in objects of 
utility, of a feeling of satisfaction and complacence, 
similar to what we feel from objects of the same kind 
when the emotion of beauty is not excited. Insublime 
objects, in the same manner, whatever their character 
may be, whether that of greatness, terror, power^ &c. 
we are conscious of the feelings of admiration, of awe, 
of humility, &c. and of the same pleasures from the 
exercise of them, which we feel in those cases where 
the emotion of sublimity is not produced. In the trains 
of thought which are excited by objects either of Sub- 
limity or beauty, every man knows, that the character 
of those trains is determined by the peculiar nature of 
the object ; and instead of the emotions of taste being 
attended with one uniform species of pleasure, every 
man must have felt, that the sum of his pleasure is in a 
great degree composed of the peculiar pleasure which 
the exercise of different affections brings. 
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% That then! is a pleasure, also annexed, bj the 
constitation of our nature, to the exercise of imagina- 
tion, is a proposition which seems to require very little 
illustration. In common opinion, the employment of 
imagination is always supposed to communicate de- 
light ; when we yield to its power, we are considered 
as indulging in a secret pleasure ; and every superiority 
in the strength or sensibility of this faculty is believed 
to be attended with a similar increase in the happiness 
of humanlife. Nor is this persuasion of the connexion 
of pleasure with the exercise of imagination, confined 
to those cases where the mind is employed in contem- 
plating onl^^Jmages of joy : for even in those men 
whose constitution disposes them to gloomy or melan- 
choly thought, we have still a belief that there is some 
secret and fascinating charm in the disposition which 
they indulge, and that, in this operation of mind itself, 
they find a pleasure which more than compensates for 
all the pain which the character of their thoughts may 
bring. There is a state of mind, also, which every 
man must have felt, when, without any particular 
object of meditation, the imagination seems to retire 
from the realities of life, and to wander amid a creation 
of its own ; when the most varied and discordant scenes 
rfee as by enchantment before the mind ; and when 
sdl the other faculties of our natdre seem gradually to 
be obscured, to give to this creation of fancy a more 
radiant glow. With what delight such employments 
of imagination are attended, the young and the romantic 
can tell, to whom they are often more dear than all the 
real enjoyments of life ; and who, from the noise and 
tumult of vulgar joy, often hasten to retire to solitude 
14 ^ 
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and sUeoce^ where they may y^ld with security to 
these illusions of imagmation, and iadulge again their 
visionaiy. bliss. 

On a subject of this kind, however, when illustration 
is perhaps less important than description, I am happy 
to be able to transcribe a passage, which will render 
unnecessary every illustration that I can give. It is a 
passage from a posthumous work of M. Rousseau, in 
which he describes his mode of life, during a summer 
^ which he passed in the island of St. Pierre, in the 
middle of the little lake of Biemie. 

" Quand le beau terns m'invitoit, j'allois me jetter 
'^ seul dans un bateau que je conduisois au milieu dq lac, 
^' quand I'eau ^toit calme, et la, m'etendant tout de 
^ mon long dans le bateau, les yeux toumes vers le ciel, 
^^ je me laissois alter et deriver lentement au gre de I'eau, 
^^ quelquefois pendant plusieurs heures, pbnge dans 
" mille reveries confuses, mais delicieuses, et qui sans 
^^ avoir aucuti objet bien determine ni constant, ne 
^^ laissoient pas d'etre k mem gre cent fois pre^rablei a 
'^ tout ce que j'avois trouv^de plus doux dans ce qu'on 
•^ appelle les plaisirs de la vie.- 



*Quand le soir approchoit, je desreeadois, des 
^^ cimes de I'isle, et j'allois volontiers m'asseoir au bord 
" du lac, sur lagre«e dan^ quelque asyle cache ; lale 
" bruit des vagues, et I'agitation de I'eau fixant mes 
^^ sens, et chassant de mon ame toute autre agitation, 
^< la plongeoient dans une reverie delicieuse, ou la nuit 
" me surprenoit souvent sans que je m'enfusse apper- 
" cu. Le flux et reflux de cette eau, son bruit contiou, 
" mais renfle par intervalles,frappant3ansrelache moa 
" oreille et mes yeux, suppleoient aux mouvemens 
" internes que la reverie eteignoit en moi,.etsuflisoient 
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^^ pour me faire sentir avec plahii- men extetence, sans 
** prendre la peine de penser. 

^* ^Tel est P6tat ou je me suis troov^ souvent k 

" I'isle de St. Pierre dans mes r&veries solitaires^ soit 
^ couche dans mon bateau que je laissois d^rirer au gr€ 
" de I'eau, soit assis sur les rives du lac agit6, soit 
^iilieurs au bord d^une belle riviere, ou d'un ruisseau 
*' murmurant sur le gravien Telle est la maniere dont 
^^ j'ai passe mon tems, durant le s6jour que j'y ai faiit. 
^^ Qu'on me dise k present ce qu'il y al&d'assez attray- 
'^ ant pour exciter dans mon cceur des regrets si vifs, 
'^ si tendres, et si durables, qu'au bout de quinze ans il 
^m'est impossible de songer iicette habitation cherie, 
^^ sans m'y sentir k chaque fois transporter encore par 
" les 61ans du desir. • 

'*« J'ai pense quelquefois assez profondement, 

^* mais rarement avec plaisir, presque toujours contre 
^ mon gr6, et comme par force ; la reverie medelasse 
^ et m'amuse, la reflexion me fatigue et m'attriste. 
^^ Quelquefois mes reveries finissent par meditation, 
^^ mais plus souvent mes meditations finissent par la 
^ reverie ; et durant ces 6garemens mon ame erre et 
^^ pl&ne dans I'univers sur les ailes de I'imagination^ 
^^ dans des 6xtases qui passent toute autre jouissance. 

^^ Tant que je goutai celle-la dans toute sa puret6, 
'^ toute autre occupation me fut toujours insipide. 
^^ Mais quand une fois, jett6 dans la carriere litt6raire, 
^^ par des impulsions gtrangers, je sentis la fatigue du 
" travail d'esprit, et l^importunite d'une c6lebrit6 mal- 
^^ heureuse, je sentis en mSme tems languir et s'at- 
^tigdir mes douces reveries, et bientdt forcg de 
^ m^occuper malgre mpi de ma triste situation, je ne 
^Vpus plus retrouver, que bien rarement, ces cheres 
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'^ 6xta8e8, qui dumnt cinquante aii8 m'avoient tenu 
^^ Keu de fortune et de gloire ; et sans autre dgpeaee 
^^ que oelle du terns, m'avoient rendu dans I'oisievetg 
" le^ plus heureux des mortels.''— ie* Riveriesy Promen^ 
ade 5 etl. 

If it is allowed; then, that there is a pleasure annex* 
ed, by the constitution of our nature, to the exercise 
of imagination ; and if the illustrations in the first 
chapter are just, which are intended to show, that 
when this exercise of mind is not produced, the 
emotions of taste are unfelt, and that when it isincreas-* 
ed, these emotions are increased with it, we seem to 
possess sufficient evidence to conclude, that tbii^ 
pleasure exists, and forms a part of that peculiar 
pleasure which we receive from objects of sublimity 
and beauty. ^ 

The pleasure, therefore, wMch accompanies the 

emotions of taste, may be considered not as a simple, 

but as a complex pleasure ; and as arising not from any 

^..j^gi^rate and peculiar sense, but from the union of ^be 

4sure of Simple Emotion, with that which is an* 
iiexed, by the constitution of the human mind, to the 
exercise of Imagination. 

IV. 

The distinction which thus appears to subsist be- 
tween the emotions of simple pleasure, and that com- 
plex pleasure, which accompanies the emotions of taste, 
seems to require a similar distinction in philosophical 
language. I believe, indeed, that the distinction is 
actually to be found in the common language of con* 
versation ; and I apprehend that the term delight is 
very generally used to express the peculiar pleasure 
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which attends the emotions qT taste, in contradbtinc- 
Hion to the general term pleasurey Which is appropriated 
to simple emotion. We are pleasedj we say, with the 
gratification of any appetite or affection — with food 
when hungry, and with rest when tired — with the 
gratification of curiosity, of benevolence, or of resent- 
ment. But we say, we are delighted with the prospect 
of a beautiful landscape, with the sight of a fine statue, 
with hearing a pathetic piece of music, with the pe- 
rusal of a celebrated poem. In these cases the term 
deUght is used to denote that pleasure which arises 
from sublimity and beauty, and to distinguish it from 
^se simpler pleasures which arise from objects that 
are only agreeable. I acknowledge, indeed, that this 
distinction is not very accurately adhered to in common 
language, because, in most cases, either of the terms 
equally expresses our meaning ; |)ut I apprehend, that 
the observation of it is sufficiently general, to shew 
some consciousness in mankind of a difference between 
these pleasures, and to justify such a distinction in 
philosophical language as may express it. 

If it were permitted me therefore, I should wish to 
appropriate the term delight^ to signify the peculiar 
pleasure which attends the emotionsof taste, or which 

is felt, WHEN THE IMAGINATION .IS EMPLOYED IN THE 
PROSECUTION OF A REGULAR TRAIN OT IDEAS OF EMO- 
TION. 
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ESSAY II. 

OF THE SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY OF THE 
MATERIAL WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IF the illostrations in the preceding Essay are just, 
if that exercise of mind which takes place when die 
emotions of beauty or sublimity are felt consists in die 
prosecution of a regular train of ideas of emotion, and 
if no other objects are^ in fact productive of the 
emotions of taste, but such as are fitted to produce 
some simple emotion, there arises a question of some 
dffliculty, and of very considerable importance, viz. 
What is the source of the sublimity and beauty of 

the MATERIAL WORLD ? 

It cannot be doubted, that many objects of the ma- 
terial world are productive of the emotions of sublimity 
and beauty : some of the fine arts are altogether em- 
ployed about material objects ; and far the greater 
part of the instances of beauty or sublimity which 
occur in every man's experience, are found in matter, 
or in some of its qualities. 

On the other hand, I think it must be allowed, that 
matter in itself is unfitted to produce any kind of emo- 
tion. The various qualities of matter are known to us 
only by means of our external senses ; but all that 
such powers of our nature convey, is sensation and 
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perceptioD ; and whoever will take the trouble of at- 
teDd]ng4o the effect which such qualities, when simple 
and unassociated, produce upon his mind, will be sat- 
isfied, that in no case do they produce emotion, or the 
exercise of any of his affections. The common lan- 
guage of mankind upon this subject, perfectly coincides 
with this observation. Such qualities, when simple, 
are always spoken of as producing sensation, but in no 
case as producing emotion ; and although perhaps the 
general word feeling (as applied both to our external 
and internal senses) may sometimes be used ambigu- 
ously, yet if we attend to it, we shall find, that, with 
regard to material qualities,- it is uniformly used to 
express sensation, and that if we substitute emotion for 
it, every man will perceive the mistake. The smdil 
of a rose; the colour of scarlet, the taste of a pine-apple, 
when spoken of merely as qualities, and abstracted 
from the objects in which they are found, are said .to 
produce agreeable sensations, but not agreeable emo- 
tions. In the same manner, the smell of assafcBtida, 
or the taste of aloes, when spoken of as abstract quali- 
ties, are uniformly said to produce unpleasing sensa- 
tions, but not unpleasing emotions. If we could con- 
ceive ourselves possessed only of those powers which 
we have by means of our external senses, I apprehend 
there can be no doubt, that, in such a case, the qualities 
of matter would produce only sensation and percep*- 
tion ; that such sensations might be either pleasing or 
painful, but that in no case could they be attended with 
any emotion. 

But although the qualities of matterare in themselves 
incapable of producing emotion, or the exercise of any 
affection, yet it is obvious that they may produce this 
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e^ct| from their asapda^ipn with othf r quaUli^^ and 
as being either the signs or expr^sfione of such qyali- 
ties aa we fitted by the constitutiQD of our nature to 
pK^uce emotion* Thus, in the human bo^Xi particu- 
lar forms or colours are the s^ns of particular passions 
pr afflictions. In works of art, particular forms are the 
^igns of dexterity, of ta^te, of convenience, of utility. 
In tbe works of nature, particular sounds and colqurs, 
&iC* are the signs of peace, or danger, or plenty, or 
d^solatiop, &c. In such cases, the constant conoeiuoQ 
we discover between the sign and the thing signified, 
between th^ material quality and the quality produc- 
tive of emotion, renders at last the one expressive to us 
of the other, and very oftqn disposQ^ us to attribute to 
the sign, that effect which is produced only by the 
quality signified. 

That such associations are formed with material 
qualities, every man has sufficient evidence in his own 
expedience ; and there are many causes which may 
be assigned, both of the extent and of the universality 
of such associations. I shall remark a few of these, 
without pretending to an accurate enumeration. 
. 1. AU those external objects^ which, from their 
nature or constitution, are productive to us, either of 
uae,pfcoaveniepce, or of pleasure, or which in any 
o^ther way are fitted to. produce emotion, are known 
and distinguished by their qualities of form and cdour. 
Suoh qualities, therefore, are naturally, and even 
necessarily expressive to us of those uses, or conven* 
iences, or pleasures. It is by them that we become 
acquainted with the subjects from which such utilities 
arise ; it is by them that we learn to distinguish such 
subjects from one another ; and as they are the perma- 
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neot iigtis of these several utilities, th€3r affect us iritfa 
the same emotion which the utilities sigmfied by them 
are fitted to prodoce. The nuaterial qualities, for 
itistaEice, which distinguish a ship, a plough, a printing- 
press, or a musical instrument, do not solely afford us 
the perception of certain colours or forms, but along 
with this perception, bring with it the conception of 
the different uses or pleasures which such compositions 
of material qualities produce, and excite in us the same 
emotion with the uses or pleasures thus signified. As, 
in this manner, the utilities or pleasures of all external 
objects are expressed to us by their material signs of 
colour and of form, such signs are naturally producttre 
of the emotions which properly arise from the qualities 
signified. 

2. The qualities of design, of wisdom, of skill, are 
uniformly expressed to us by certain qualities of form, 
and certain compositions of forms, colours^ and sounds. 
Such qualities, therefore, or compositions of qualities, 
become the signs of design, or wisdom, or skiH, and, 
like all other signs, affect us with the same emotion we 
receive from the qualities signified. 

S. All our knowledge of the minds of other men, 
and of their various qualities, is gained by means of 
material signs. Power, strength, wisdom, fortitude, 
justice, benevolence, magnanimity, gentleness, ten- 
derness, love, iiCk are all known to us by means of the 
external signs of them in the countenance, gesture, or 
voice. Such material signs are therefore very eariy 
associated in our minds with the qualities they signify ; 
and as they are constant and invariable^ become soon 
15 
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productive to us of the same emotions with the qualr- 
ties themselves. 

In the same manner, the characters, the dispositions^ 
the instincts of all the various tribes of animak, are 
known to us by certain signs in their frame, or voice, 
or gesture. Such signs become therefore expressive to 
us of these characters, or instincts, or dispositions, and 
affect us with all the emotions which such qualities 
are fitted to produce. 

4. Besides these immediate expressions of qualities 
of mind by material signs, there are others which arise 
from resemblance, in which the qualities of matter 
become significant to us of some affecting or interes- 
ting quality of mind. We learn from experience, that 
certain qualities of mind are signified by certain qual- 
ities of body. When we find similar qualities of body 
in inanimate matter, we are apt to attribute to them 
the same expression, and to conceive them as signifying 
the same qualities in this case, as in those cases where 
they derive their expression immediately from mind. 
Thus, strength and delicacy, boldness and modesty, 
old age and youth, &c. are all expressed by p€urticular 
material signs in the human form^ and in many cases 
by similar signs in the forms of animals. When we 
findxsimilar appearances in the forms of inanimate 
matter, we are disposed to consider them as expres^ 
sive of the same qualities, and to regard them with 
similar emotions. The universality of such associa- 
tions is ev\clent from the structure of the rudest lan- 
guages. The strength of the oak, the delicacy of the 
myrtle, the boldness of a rock, the modesty of the 
violet, &c. are expressions common in all languages, 
and so common that they are scarcely in anylconsid- 
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«ined as figurative ; yet every roan knows, that strength 
and weakness, boldness and modesty, are qualities, 
not of matter, but of mind, and that without our 
knowledge of mind, it is impossible that we should 
ever have had any conception of them. How much 
the effect of descriptions of natural scenery arises from 
that personification, which is founded upon such as- 
sociations, I believe there is no man of common taste 
who must not often have been sensible. 

6. We are led by the constitution of our nature, also, 
to perceive resemblances between our sensations and 
emotions, and of consequence between the objects 
that produce them. Thus, there is some analogy be- 
tween the sensation of gradual ascent, and the emo- 
tion of ambition — ^between the sensation of gradual 
descent, and the emotion of decay — between the 
lively sensation of sunshine, and the cheerful emotion 
of joy — ^between the painful sensation of darkness, and 
the dispiriting eoMtion of sorrow. In the same manner, 
there are analogies between silence and tranquillity — 
between the lustre of morning, and the gaiety of hope 
— between softness of colouring, and gentleness of 
character — between slenderness of form, and delicacy 
of mind, &c. The objects, therefore, which produce 
such sensations, though in themselves not the imme- 
diate signs of such interesting or affecting qualities, 
yet in consequence pf this resemblance, become 
gradually expressive of them, and'if not always, yet at 
those times at least, when we are under the dominion 
of any emotion, serve to bring to our minds the ima- 
ges of all those affecting or interesting qualities, which 
we have been accustomed to suppose they resemble. 
How extensive this source of association is, may easity 
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be observed, in tl)e extent of such kinds of figurafttFe 
expression in every language. 

6. Besides these, language itself is another very 
important cause of the extent of such associfittidns. — 
The analogies between the qualities of matter, and 
the qudities of mind, which any individual might 
discover or observe, might perhaps b^ few, and must 
of course be liniited by his situation andcircumetances ; 
but the use of language gives, to every individual who 
employs it, the possession of all the analogies which 
so many ages have observed, between material quali- 
ties, and qualities tapable of producing emotioni^ 
Of how much consequence this is, may be discovered 
in the different impressions which are made by the 
same objects on the common people whose vocabulary 
is limited by their wants, and on those who have had 
the advantage of a liberal education* 

7. To all these sources of association is to be added, 
that which is peculiar to every individuaL There is no 
man, Almost, who has not, from accident, from the 
events of his life, or from the nature of his studies, 
connected agreeable or interesting recollections with 
particular colours, or sounds, or forms, and to whom 
such sounds or colours, &c. are not pleasing from such 
an association. They affect us, in some measure, as 
the signs of these interesting qualities, and, as in other 
cases, produce in us the same emotion with the qualities 
they signify. 

These observations are probably sufficient to show 
the numerous and extensive associations we have with 
matter and its various qualities, as well as to illustrate 
some of the means by which it becomes significant or 
expressive to us of very different, and far more interest- 
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ingqualUies than those it possesses io itself. By means 
of the connexion, or resemblanpey which subsists be* 
tween the qualities of matter, and qualities capable of 
producing emotion, the perception of the one immedi- 
ately, and very often irriesistibly, suggests the idea of 
the other ; and so early are these associations formed, 
that it requires afterwards some pains to separate this 
eonnesion, and to prevent us from attributing to the 
Sign, that effect which is produced alone by the quality 
signified. 

Whatever may be the truth of these observations,, it 
cannot at least be doubted, that the qualities of matter 
ar< often associated with others, and that they affect 
us in such cases, like all other signs, by leading our 
imaginations to the qualities they signify. It seems to 
be equally obvious, that in all cases where matter, or 
any of its qualities, produces the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty, this effect must arise either from those mate- 
rial qualities themselves, from their being fitted by the 
constitution of our nature to produce such emotions ; 
or from some other qualities with which they are 
associated, and of which they operate as the signs or 
expressions. 

It should .seem, therefore, that a very simple, aqd a 
very obvious principle is sufficient to guide our investi- 
gation into the source of the sublimity and beauty of 
the qualities of matter. If these qualities are in 
themselves fitted to produce the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty (or, in other words^ are in themselves beautiful 
or sublime,) I think it is obvious that they must produiqe 
these emotions, independently of any association. If, 
on the contrary, it is found that these qualities only 
produce such emotions when they are associated with 
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interesting or affecting qualities, and that when such 
associations are destroyed, they no longer produce the 
same emotions, I think it must also be allowed, that 
their beauty or sublimity is to be ascribed, not to the 
material, but to the associated qualities. 

That this is in reality the case, I shall endeavour te 
show, by a great variety of illustrations. It b necessary, 
however, for me to premise, that I am very far from 
considering the inquiries which follow, as a complete 
examination of the subject. They are indeed only 
detached observations on the sublimity and beauty of 
some of the most important classes of material qualities, 
but which, however imperfect they may severally be, 
yet seem to possess considerable weight from their 
collective evidence. 

CHAPTER II. 

On the Sublimity and Beauiy of Sound. 

The senses by which we chiefly discover beauty or 
sublimity in material objects, are those of hearing and 

SEEING. 

The objects of the first are sounds, whether simple 

or COMPOSED. 

The objects of the second are, colours, forms, and 

MOTION. 

SECTION I. 
i Of SiiwpU Smndls. 

I SHALL begin with considering some of those in- 
stances, where simple sounds are productive of the. 
emotions of sublimity or beauty. Such sounds are 
capable of many divisions. It may be sufficient at 
pre3ent, to consider them in the following order : 
1. Sounds that occur in inanimate nature. 
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2. The notes of animtils. And, 

3. The tones of the human voice. 

PART L 

Of Miscellaneous Sounds. 
Of the first class, or of those miscellaneous sounds 
that occur in inanimate nature, there are man^ which 
produce emotions of sublimity and beauty. 

I. 

1. All sounds in general are sublime, which are 
associated with ideas of danger ; the howling of a 
storm, — the murmuring of an earthquake*— the report 
of artillery — the explosion of thunder, &c. 

2. All sounds are in general sublime, which are 
associated with ideas of great power or might ; the 
noise of a torrent — the fall of a cataract — the uproar of 
a tempest — the explosion of gunpowder — the dashing 
of the waves, &c, 

3. All sounds, in the same manner, are sublime, 
which are associated with ideas of majesty, or solemnity, 
or deep melancholy, or any other strong emotion ; the 
sound of the trumpet, and all other warlike instruments 
-r-the note of the organ — ^the sound of the curfew — ^the 
tolling of the passing bell, &c. 

That the sublimity of such sounds arises from the 
ideas of danger, or power, or majesty, &c. which are 
associated with them, and not from the sounds them- 
selves, or from any original fitness in such sounds, to 
produce this emotion, seems to be obvious from the 
following considerations : 

1 . Such sounds, instead of having any permanent or 
definite character of sublimity, vary in their effect 
with the qualities they happen to express, and assume 
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different characters^ aecordlng to the natore of tb«ae 
qualities. 

If sounds in themselves were sublime, it might rea- 
sonably be expected in this, as in every other case of 
sense, that their difference of effect would be strictly 
proportioned to their difference of character, and that 
sounds of the same kind or character would invariably 
produce the same emotion. The following instances, 
however, seem to show, that no speciGc character of 
sublimity belongs to mere sound, and that the same 
souncb may produce very different kinds of emotion, 
according to the qualities with which we associate 
them. 

The sound of thunder is, perhaps of all others in na- 
ture, the most sublime. In the generality of mankind, 
this sublimity is founded on awe, and some degree of 
terror; yet how different is the emotion which it gives 
to the peasant who sees at last, after a long drought, 
the consent of heaven to his prayers for rain*— to the 
philosopher, who from the height of the Alps, hears it 
roll beneath his feet— to the soldier, who, under the 
impression of ancient superstition, welcomes it, upon 
the moment of engagement, as the omen of victory ! 
in all these cases, the sound itself is the same : but 
how different the nature of the sublimity it produces ! 
the report of artillery is sublime, from the images both 
of power and of danger we associate with it. The 
noise of an engagement heard from a distance is 
dreadfully sublime. The firing of a review is scarcely 
more than magnificent. The sound of a real dcir- 
mish between a few hundred men, would be more 
sublime than all the noise of a/eigned engagement 
between a hundred, thousand men. The straggling 
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fim. of' a OM^NOijr of soldievB utKHi a field-day, is 
contemptible, and always excites laughter. The 
^^i^gglusg fife of the sane number of men, io a riot, 
would be extremely sublime, and perhaps more terriUe 
dian an uniform report. 

The howling of a tempeM is powerfully suUime 
from mfany assoeiations ; yet how difierent to the 
inhabitant of the land, and the sailor, who is far from 
refuge — to the inhabitant of the sheltered plain, and 
the traveller bewildered in the mountains*^o the poor 
nian who has mrthing to lose, and the wesdthy, whose 
itHtuiies are at the mercy of the storm ! In all these 
cases, the sound itself is the same, but the nature of 
the sublimity it produces is altogether difTereat, and 
corresponds, not to the effect upon the oi^an of hearing, 
but to the character or situations of the men by whom 
it is heard, and the different qualities of which it is 
expressive to them. 

The sound of a cascade is almost always sublime ; 
yet no man ever felt in it the same species of sub- 
limity, in a firuitful plain, and in a wild and romantic 
^ country — in the pride of summer, and the desolation 
of winter-^in the hours of gaiety, or tmnquHlity, or 
elevation, and in seasons of melancholy, cnr anxiety, or 
despair. The sound of a trumpet is often sublime ; 
but how different the sublimity in the day of battle — 
in the march of an army in peace, or amid the splen- 
dours of a procession. There are few simfde sounds 
more sublime than the report of a cannon ; yet every 
one must have felt the different emotions of sublimity 
with which the same sound affects him, and at the 
16 
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same intenrys, id moments c^ poMic sormw, or pubiie 
rejoicing. 

In these, and many other iutances that mi^ be 
mentioned, the nature of the emotk>n we experkenee, 
corresponds not to the nature of the sound itself, but td 
the nature of the association we connect with it ; and 
is in fact altogether the same with the emotion which 
the same quality produces, when unaccompanied with 
sound* If sounds in themselves were fitted by the 
constitution of our nature to produce these emotions, 
it would seem that greater uniformity would be found 
in their effects ; that the difference o( their effects 
would be proportioned to the difference of their nature 
9S sounds ; and that the same sounds would peroia- 
neii% produce the same emotion. 

2L If any particular sounds are fiMed by our onisti- 
tution to produce the emotion of sublimity, it seems 
impossible that sounds of a contrary kind should 
produce the same emotion. If, on the contrary, the 
sublimity of sounds arises from the qualities we asdo* 
ciate with them, it may reasonably be expected^ that 
s(Hinds' of all l[inds will produce this emotion, when 
they are expressive of such qualities as are in them- 
sel vessublime. Many very familiar observations seem 
to illustrate this point. 

The most general character perhaps, of sublimity in 
sounds, IS that of loudness, and there are doubtless 
many instances where such sounds are very constan% 
sublime ; yet there are many instances also, where the 
contrary quality of sounds is also sublime ; and when 
this happens, it will universsJIy be found, that such 
sounds are associated with idei^ of power or danger, 
or some other quality capable of exciting strong emo- 
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itioft. The kmd, and tumoltuoas sound 0f a storm is 
undoubtedly sublime ; but there is a low and feeble 
sound wkich frequently precedes it^ more sublime in 
rtalky than all the uproar of the stonn itself, and wlHcb 
has accordingly been frequently made use of by poets, 
in heightening their descriptions of such scenes. 

Alens the.woodi^ wikmg the moorirfi fent 
, Sighs the sad genius of the eoming stomi. 

And up among the loose di^ointed olifTs 
i^'- AndfiraetiiiiedinwintuiMvide»tfiebimwliDghiOok 

And cave, presageful, send a hollow mQan, 

Resounding long in fancy's listening ear. 

Theoeomevthe laliier «f the tempe* forth, tee. 

Tkom89n'$ Winur. 

^v Tkd you never observe (says Mr« Gmy in a letter to s 
'^ friend) whilerocking mndi me pipingUmd^ thM paiise^ 
^^ as the gust is recollecting itself and rising upon the 
^^ ear in a shrill and plaintive note, like the swell of an 
f^^^limharp? I do assure you. there is nothing in 
'^ the world so like the voice of a spirit." Such a 
sound in itself is inconsiderable, suid resemUes many 
others which are very far from being sublime ; but as 
the foreronner of the storm, and the sign of all the 
imagery we connect with it, it is sublime in a very 
gieat degree. There is in the same manner said to be 
a low rambling noise preceding an earthquake, in itself 
very inconsiderable, and generally likened to some very 
contemptible sounds ; yet in such a situation, aiul with 
all the images of danger and honor to which it leads, I 
question whether there is another sound so dreadfully 
sublime. The soft and placid tone of the human 
voice is surely not sublime ; yet in the fdlowing pas- 
ss^, which of the great images ths^ precede it is so 
powerfully so ? It is a passage from the first book of 
KiftgSy in whidi the Deity is described as appearing 
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to tlie propHat Elijah. '^ And h6 said,. Go ibrth, wd 
^^ stand upoa the mount before the Lord. Andbebc^dt 
'< the Lord passed by, and a ^^^rf; and stroog mind 
^^ rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rodoei 
^^ before the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wimAz 
^' and after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord 
^^ was not in the earthquake : and after the earthquake 
^^ a fire ; but the I^ord was not in the &*e : and after 
^^ the fire a stiU smoU voice. And it was so, when Elijah 
" heard it, that he wrapped his face in his niantle." 

Another great division of sounds is into grave and 
acute. If either of these classes of sound is sublime in 
itself, it should follow, according to the general laws 
of sensation, that the other should not be so* In fact, 
however, the sublimie is found in.bolh, and perhaps it 
may be difficult to s^y to which of them it most per- 
maotly belongs, Inrtances of this kind are within the 
reach of every person's observation. 

In the same manner, it may be observed, that the 
most common, and, in general, the most insignificant 
sounds become sublime, whenever th^y ate associated 
vi^th images belonging to power, or danger, or melanr 
choly, or any other strong emotion, although in other 
cases they affect us with no emotion whatever. There 
is scarcely in nature a moretrifling.sound than thebvsEZ 
of files, yet I believe there is no man of common taste^ 
who, in the deep silence of a summer's noon, hms not 
found something strikingly sublime in this riiconsiderr 
able sound. The falling of a drop of water, produce 
in general a very insignificant and unexpr^sive sound ; 
yet sometimes in vaults, and in large cathedrals, a 
single drop is heard to fall at intervals, frooi the roof^ 
than which, I knpw i)ot if ttier^is a single sound more 
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Iws prodiK^ve of. the rablime, tfaan tbe sound of a 
haramer. How powerfully , howeYer, in tbe firflowing 
description, has Slmkspeaie made this vulgar sound 
fiidtfeiiaie ! 

. From camp to camp« through the ibiil womb of night. 

The hum of either armj stilly soands. 

That the itx^d sentinela almost reaeire 

The secret whi^ers of each other*a watch. 

Fire answers fire, and throagh their paly flames 

Bach hattle sees the others umber'd face ; 

Steed answers steed in high and boastful neighs 

Piercing the earth's dull ear, and from the tents 

The armourers aeeomplishing the knights 

With biisf hammew, closing riYets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Mmry V. aciiHL C^orua, 

The sound of oars in water is surely very far from being 
sublime, yet in a tragedy of Thomson's, this sound is 
made strikingly sublime, when (in the person of a man 
who had been left by the treachery of his companions 
upon a desart island,) he describes the horrors he felt, 
when he first found his being deserted : and adds, 

I never heard 
A aonnd-sodismal as their parting oarB.<—^ 

Instances of the same kind are so numerous, that it is 
uBoecessary to insist upon them. If sounds are siib^ 
lime in themselves, independently of all association, it 
seems difficult to account for contrary sounds produc- 
ingthe same effect, and for the same sounds producing 
different <^ects, according to the associations with 
which tbey are connected. 

3* When such associations are dissolved, the sounds 
themselres cease to be sublime. There are many 
cases, undoubtedly, in which this experiiofient cannot 
be. made, because in i&any cases the connexion be- 
tween such sounds, and the qualifies they indicate, is 
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coDStaat and invariable. The coniiexioD betwee»tlie 
sound of thunder, of a whirlwind, of a torrent, of a» 
earthquake, and the qualities of power, or danger, oe 
awfulness, which they signify, and which the objects 
themselves permanently involve, is established not by 
man, but by nature. It has no dependence upoa 
his will, and cannot be affected by any discipline of hia 
imagination. It is no wonder, therefore, while such* 
connexions are so permanent, that the Sublimity wbick 
belongs to the qualities of the objects themselves, 
should be attributed to their external signs, and that 
such signs should be considered in themselves as fitted 
to produce this emotion. The only case in which these 
associations are positively dissolved, is when, by some 
error of judgment, we either mistake some different 
sound for the sound of any of these objects, or are 
imposed upon by some imitation of these souniku In 
such cases, I think it will not be denied, that wh^ 
we discover our mistake, the sounds are no loAig^r 
sublime. 

There is nothing more common than for people who 
are afraid of thunder, to mistake some very common 
and indifferent sound for it ; as the rumbling of acsut, 
or the rattling of a carriage. While their mistake con- 
tinues, they feel the sound as sublime : the moment 
they are undeceived, they are the first to laugh at their 
error, and to ridicule the sound which occasioned it. 
Children at first are as much alarmed at the thunder of 
the stage, as at real.thunder. Whenever they find that 
it is only a deception, they amuse themselves with, 
mimicking it. It may be observed also, that very 
young children show no symptoms of fear ojr admira^ 
ation at thunder, unless perhaps when it is painfully 
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lood, or when thej see other peo|>le alarmed about 
them ; obviously from their not having yet associated 
with it tfie idea of danger : and perhaps also from this 
cause, that our imagination assists the report, and 
makes it appear much louder than it really is ; a cir- 
cuiaistanc^ which seems to be confirmed by the com- 
mon mistake we make of very inconsiderable noises 
for it. Mistakes in the same manner are often made in 
those countries where earthquakes are common, be- 
tween very inconsiderable sounds, and that low rumb- 
ling sound which is said to precede such an event. 
There cannot be a doubt, that the moment the mistake 
n discovered, the noise ceases to be sublime. In all 
other cases of the same kind, where mistakes of this 
nature happen, or where we are deceived by imitation, 
I believe it is agreeable to every person's experience, 
that while the mistake continues, the sounds affect us 
as sublime ; but that as soon as we are undeceived, and 
thiat the sign is found not to be accompanied with the 
qualities usually signified, it ceases immediately to af- 
fect us with any emotion. If any sounds were in them- 
selves sublime, or fitted by the constitution of our 
nature to produce this emotion, independently of all 
association, it would seem that there could be no 
change of our etnotion, and that these sounds would 
as permanently produce their correspondent emotion, 
as the objects of every other sense produce their cor- 
respondent ideas. 

In all cases, however, where these associations are 
either accidental or temporary, and not, as in (be for- 
mer case, permanent in their nature, it will be found, 
that sounds are sublime only, when they are expressive 
of qualities capable of producing some powerful emo- 
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tion^ and that, in all other cases, the same sounds^ we 
si m pi J indifferent In some of the instaniees foitnet^ 
mentioned, tvhere common or vulgar sounds are ren^ 
dered sublime by association, it is obvioi^ that the 
same sounds in general, when they have no sui^ 
expression to us, are very different from sublimity. 
The buzz of flies, the dropping of water, the sound of 
a hammer, the dashing of an oar, and many others 
which might easily be mentioned, are in geneml 
sounds absolutely indifferent, and so far from posses-- 
Hsing any sublimity in themselves, that it might be 
difficult at first to persuade any man that they could 
be made so. Their sublimity therefore can only be 
attributed ta the qualities which they signify. 

There are few sounds, in the same manner, much 
more sublime, than the striking of a clock at midnight. 
In other situations the very same sound is altogether 
different in its expression. In the morning it is cheer* 
ful— at noon indifferent, or at least unnoticed. In the 
evening plaintive — at night only sublime. In the 
totting of a bell, the sound is uniformly the same ; yet 
such a sound has very different expressions, from the 
peculiar purposes to which it is applied. The passing 
bell, and the funeral belt^ alone are sublime. The 
whistling of the wind in an autumnal, or in a wintry 
night, is often felt as sublime, and has accordingly been 
frequently introduced into poetical descriptions of a 
similar character. The nicest ear, however, is unable 
to distinguish any difference betwixt this sound, in the 
seasons before mentioned, and in spring or summer, 
when, if it has any character at all, it has a character 
very different from sublimity. The trumpet is very 
generally employed in scenes of magnificence or solem- 
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uily. Tbe SMNind of the trumpet in Buch ait|iatioo8 is 
aeeordinglj very sublioie^ and seems to us to b^ 
expressive of that solemnity or magnificencev This 
instrument, however, as every one knows, is very often 
degraded to very mean offices. In such cases, the 
sound is altogether indifferent, if not contemptiUe. 
The bagpipe has, to a Scotch Highlander, no incon- 
siderable degree of sublimity, from its being the martial 
instrument of the country, and of consequence associ- 
ated with many spirited and many magnificent images. 
To the rest of the world, the sound of this instrument 
is at best but barely tolerable. They who are ac- 
quainted with the history of superstition, will recollect 
many instances where sounds have become sublime 
from this association, which to tbe rest of mankind 
vfete very insignificant, and which have become also 
iraignificant both to individuals and to nations, whmi 
the superstitions upon which their expressaon was 
ftiunded had ceased. 

There are several other considerations, from which 
the principle I here endeavour to illustrate might be 
confirmed — the uniform connexion between sublime 
sounds, and some quality capable of producing emo- 
tion, and theimpossibility of finding an instance where 
sound is sublime, independently of all association^- 
the great difference in the number of sounds that are 
sublime to the common people, and noen of cultivated 
or poetical imagination — ^and the difference which 
every man feels in the effect of such sounds in produ- 
cing this emotion, according to the particular state of 
his own mind, or according to the particular strength 
or weakness^of his sensibility to the qualities which such 
.17 
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soands ex(»e88. But I aqi yonvWiag to aotkipate the 
reader in speculatkHis which he can so easily pioae- 
cute foi: himself. If the illustrations I have already 
offered are just y if sounds of all kinds are sublime^ 
when they are expressive of any qualities capable of 
producing strong emotions ; and if no sounds continue 
to be sublime,, when they cease to be expressive of 
Buch qualities, it is, I think, reasonable to conclude, 
that the sublimity of such sounds is to be ascribed, not 
to the mere quality of sound, but to those associated 
qualities of which it is significant. 

II. 

There is a great-variety of sounds also, that occur in 
the scenes of nature, which are productive of the 
emotion of beauty ; the sound of a waterfall, the mur- 
muring of a rivulet, the whispering of the wind, the 
sfaeeplEcrfd bell, the sound of the curfew, &c. 

That such sounds wte associated in our minds, mth 
various qualities capable of producing emotion, I tbiiA 
eveiy man may be satisfied from his own experience. 
When such sounds occur, they are expressive to us of 
some particular character : they suit one species of 
emotion, and not others ; and if this were not obvious 
in itself, it might be made sufficiently obvious, from the 
we of such sounds in poetical composition. Every 
man, there, judges of the propriety of their introduction, 
and' determines with regard to the taste and judgment 
of the poet, by their suitableness to the nature of the 
emotion he has it in his view to excite^ Every maii^ 
dierefore, has some peculiar emotion associated with * 
such sounds, or some quality, of which they are coni»d- 
ered as the signs or expressions. 
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ThiM: the beauty of such sounds arises from the 
qmlkies of which they are expressive, and not from 
any origmal fitness in them to produce this emotion, 
may perhaps be evident from the following consid- 
erations : 

1. To those who have no such associations, or^^ho^ 
consider them simply as sounds, they have no beauty. 
It is long before childrensbow any degree of sensibil- 
ity to ^ beauty of snth sounds. To the greater 
number of Ibem, in the same manner, the common 
people are altogether indifferent To the peasant, the 
cwfew is only the mark of the hour of the evening — 
the sheep-bell, the sign of the neighbourhood of the 
flock — ^the sound of a cascade, the sign of the fal- 
ling of water, &c. Give them the associations which 
men of cultivated imagination have with such soun^, 
and they will in&liibly feel their beauty. 

In the same manner, men of the best natural taste, 
who have not formed such associations, are equally in- 
MnsiUe to the beauty of such sounds. The inhabitant 
of a country where there are no waterfalls is stunned at 
firrt with the noise of a cascade, but is not del^hted 
with it They who are not accustomed to the cucfew^ 
and who are ignorant df its being the evening bell^ aikl, 
as such, associated with all those images of tranquillity 
and peace, which render that season of the day so 
charming, feel nothing more from its sound, than firom 
the sound of a bell at any other hour of the day. The 
sound of the sheepfold bell is but an insignificant noise 
to those who have never lived in a pastoral country, 
and who do not consider it as expressive of those ima* 
ges of simfH^ and romantic pleasure, which are so 
naturally connected with such scenes. Every man 
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acqufunted with the poetry of distant nations, koo^vs, 
in the same manner, how much the beauty of many 
allusions to peculiar sounds of these countries is lost 
to those who are strangers to them, and who, of conse- 
quence, have none of those associations which render 
them so expressive to the natives. 

2. It is further observable, that such sounds are 
beautiful only in particidar tempers of mind, or when 
we are under the influence of such emotioiis as accord 
with the expressions which they possess. If, on the 
contrary, such sounds were beautiful in themselv«s^ 
although in different states of mind, we might afford 
them differentdegreesof attention ; yet in all sttoatiooa 
they would be beautiful, in the same manner as in^very 
state of mind the objects of ail other senses uniformly 
produce their co^rrespondent ideas. The sound of the 
curfew, for instance, so beautiful in moment3 of mel*- 
ancholy, or tranquillity, in a joyful or ev^en in a cheer- 
ful hour, would be directly the reverse. Thesoundof 
a waterfall, so valued amid the luxuriant scenery of 
summer, is scarcely observed, or if observed^ simply 
disagreeable amid the rigours of winter. The sound 
ef the hunting horn, so extrenely picturesque in sea* 
sons of gaiety, would be insupportable in hours of 
melancholy. 

It is at particular seasons only, in truth, that we are 
sensible to the beauty of any of the sounds before inen^ 
tioned. For once that they affect us, they occor to us 
ten times without effect. The real and the most im- 
portant business of life could not be carried on, if we 
were to indulge at all times our sensibility either to 
sublimity or beauty. It is only at those seasons, that 
sncb sounds affect us with any emotions of bmuty, 
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wheo W6 bappen to be in that temper of miiki, vrbich 
suits with the qualities of which they are expreBsire. 
In our common honrs, when weare^kb^ thoughtless 
or busy, we suffer them to pass without notice. If such 
sounds were beautiful in themselves, such %'ariations 
in their effects could not possibly happen. 

S. When such associations are dissolved, the sounds 
themselves ceaseto be beairtifuK If a man of the most 
com mon taste were carried intoany striking scene of an 
ornamented garden, and f^aced within the hearing of a 
cascade, and were told, in the midst of his enthusiasm, 
that what he takes for a cascade is only a deception, the 
sound continues the same, but the beauty of it would 
bfe irrecoverably gone. The tinkling of the sheepfold 
bell may be imitated by many very common sounds; 
but who is there who could for a moment listen to any 
imitation^of this romantic sound ? There are a great 
number of sounds which exactly resemble the sound 
of the hunting horn, and which are frequently heard 
also' in the same scenes : when known, however, some 
of them are ridiculous, none beautiful. The same 
bell which is so strikingly beautiful in the evening, is 
altogether unnoticed at noon. ^' The flute of a shep* 
^^ b^d (says Dr. Beattie, with his usual beauty of ex- 
^' presston) heard at a distance, in a fine summer's day, 
^^ amidst a romantic scene of groves, hills, and waters, 
" will give rapture to the ear of the wanderer ; though 
/^ the tune, the instrument, and the musician be such 
<( ae he could not endure in any other place.'' In- 
stances of asimilar kind are so numerous, that I forbear 
to detail them. Upon the supposition of any original 
and independent beauty in sounds, sudi variations are 
altogether unaccountable. 
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I shall only farther observe upon this snisgect, that 
when it is considered, how few sounds are beautiful 
amid the infinite number which occur in the sceoes of 
nature, and that wherever they do occur, there is al- 
ways some pleasing or interesting quality of which 
they are expressive, there arises a very strong pre- 
sumption, independently of all other consideratioins> 
that the beauty of such particular sounds is derived 
from the qualities which they express, and not the 
effect of the mere sounds themselves. 

PART II. 

Of the JSTotes of Mimals. 

There are instances, I believe^ both of sublimit 
and beauty in the notes of animals. That such sounds 
are associated with the qualities of the animals to which 
they belong, and become expressive of these qualities, 
cannot, I think, be denied. There are besides other 
associations we have with them, from their manner of 
life, the scenes which they usually inhabit, and the 
countries from which they come. 

I. 

That the notes or cries of some animals are sublime^ 
every one knows : the roar of the lion, the growling of 
bears, the howling of wolves, the scream of the ^e^^I^, 
&c. In all those cases, these are the notes of animals 
remarkable for their strength, and formidable for their 
ferocity. It would seem very natural, therefore, timt 
the sublimity of such sounds shoqld arise from the 
qualities of which they are expressive ; and which are 
of a nature fitted to excite very powerful emotions ia 
our minds. 
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That this is in realit j the case, and that it is not the 
sounds themselves which have this effect, appears to 
be obvious from the two following considerations. 

1. When we have no associations of this kind, such 
sounds are productive of no such emotion. There is not 
one of these sounds which may not be imitated in some 
manner or other ; and which, while we are ignorant of 
the deception, does not produce the same emotion with 
the real sound : when we are undeceived, however, we 
are conscious of no other emotion, but that perhaps of 
simple pain from its loudness. The howl of the wolf 
is tittle distinguished from the howl of the^og, either in 
its tone or in its strength, but there is no comparison 
between their sublimity. There are few, if any of 
these sounds so loud as the most common of all sounds, 
the lowing of a cow ; yet this is the very reverse of 
sublimity. Imagine this sound, on the contrary, ex- 
pressive of fierceness or strength, and there can be no 
doubt that it would become sublime. The hooting of 
the owl at midnight, or amid ruins, is strikingly sub- 
lime. The same sound at noon, or during the day, is 
very far from being so. The scream of the eagle is 
simply disagreeable, when the bird is either tamed or 
confined ; it is sublime only, when it is heard amid 
rodss and deserts, and when it is expressive to us of 
liberty, and independence, and savage majesty. The 
neighing of a war-horse in the field of battle, or of a 
young and untamed horse when at lai^e among moun- 
tains, is powerfully sublime. The same sound in a 
cairt-borse, or a horse in the stable, is simply indifferent, 
if not disagreeable. No sound is more absolutely 
mean, than the grunting of swine. The same sound 
in the wild boar, an animal remarkable both for fierce- 
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ness aod strength, is suUime. The memoiry of Aie 
reader will supply many other instaqces. 

2. The sublimity of such scHmds corresponds ttdtto 
their nature, as sounds, but to the nature of the quali- 
ties they signify. Sounds of all kinds are sublime, in 
proportion as they are expressive of power or fierceness, 
or strength, or any other quality caipable of producing 
strong emotions in the animals which they distii^ish. 
There are many instances undoubtedly where lesd 
cries are sublime, but there are many abo, whefe such 
notes are very far from being so. The lowing of cows, 
the braying tff the ass, the scream ot the peacock, and 
many other inoffensive birds, are only mean or dis- 
agreeable. 

Low or feeble sounds, in the same manner^ are •gen* 
eraily considered as the contrary of sublime ; yet thwe 
are also many instances where such sounds are strongly 
sublime, when they distinguish the notes of fierce, or 
dangerous, or powerful animals. There is nota sound 
so generally contemptible as that which we distingui^ 
by the name of hiding, yet this is the sound appropria- 
ted to serpents and the greater part of poisonous rep- 
tiles', and, as such, is extremely sublime. The nmde 
of the rattlesnake (that most dangerous animal of all 
his tribe) is very little different from the noise of achild's 
plaything, yet who will deny its sublimity ! The growl 
of the tyger resembles the purringof a cat : the one is 
sublime, the other insignificant. Nothing can be more 
trifling than the sound produced by that little animal, 
which among the common people is called the death- 
watch ; yet many a bold heart hath felt its power. 
The inhabitants of modern Europe would smile, if they 
were asked, if there were any sublimity in the notes of 
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dtnekemj or swaUomi^ or magpie ; yet under the 
influence of iMeient superstition, when such ammab 
wese conidered as ooiiDauSj^ the bmvest among the 
people htive trembled at their sound. The superstt- 
tiQns of other couatiies afford innumerably instances 
of (he same kindl 

If these illustrations are just, it diould seem^ that the 
sublimity of the notes of animals is to be ascribed to 
Umi associa[tions we connect with them, and not to any 
origHMd fitness in the mere sounds themselves, to |uro- 
dttce tim emotion^ 

That the Beauty of the notes or cries of ammab 
ttdses firoBi^ the same cause, or from the quaUtiesof 
which they are expressive to us, may perhaps be 
obviow from con»derations equally familiar. 

It seems at least very difficult to account for the in^ 
stances of such sounds which are universally reckoned 
^autiful, if we consider the sounds themselves as the 
causes of this emotion. The number of notes is as 
various as the different species of animals, and amid 
these there are a thousand instances, where similar 
sounds are by no means productive of similar effects ; 
and where, idthough the difference to the ear ia ex- 
tremely small^ there is yet a great difference in their 
capacity of produang such emotions. If^ on the 
contrary, we consider the source of their beauty as 
consisting in the pleasing or affecting qualities with 
which such siounds are associated, we have an easy 
solution of the difficulty, and which will be found at 
the same time perfectly to agree with the facts. 
18 



It would lead to a veijr long and veiy 
inquiiy, if I were to lAtempt to enaiaeiate the 
notes dfthis kind that are beauHfol^ and the diffwent 
associations we have witfi them. That with maiqjr 
such sounds we have ^ feet such associations, isii 
matter, I apprehend, sd^^confonnable to eveijr aMn^ 
experience, that it would be superfluous to attempt to 
prove it. 

There is indeed one class of adimais, of which the 
notes are in a singular degree objects cf beau^*— I 
mean Inrds ; and for this we may assign very sufficient 
reasons. Ist, Such notes approach much nearer than 
any other, to the tones of the human voice, and are 
therefore much more strongly expressive to us <^such 
qualities as we are affected by. 2dly, These animate 
are, much more than any other, the objects of our 
interest and regard ; not onfy from our greater bc^ 
quaiotance with thetn, and from the minuteness and 
delicacy of their forms, which renders them in some 
measure the objects of tenderness ; but chiefly from 
their modes of life, and from the little domestic air* 
rangements and attachments which we observeamong 
them so much more strongly than among any other 
animals, and which indicate more affecting and eH* 
dearing qualities in the animals themselves, than in 
any others we know. That we have such associations 
with birds, is very obvious, from the use which is made 
of their instincts and manner of lifC) in the poetiisal 
compositions of all nations. 

That it is from such associa^ns the beauty of the 
notes of animals arises, may appear from the following 
considerations : 
1 . They who have no such associations, feel no emo- 



UoD of beauty from them. A, peasaot would laogb) if 
he w^PB asked, if the call of a goetj or the bleat of a 
sheep, or the lowing of a cow were beautiful ; yet ia 
certain situations, all of these are undoubtedly so. A 
child shows no symptom of admiration at those sounds 
which are most affecting in natural sceneiy to other 
people. Ev^ery one will recollect, in what total indif- 
ference his early years were passed, to that midtitude 
of beautiful sounds which occur in the country ; find 
I believe, if we attend to it sufficiently, it will be fouudi 
that the j^smd when we became sensible to their 
beauty^ was when we fiist began to feel them as ex* 
pessii^e, either from our own observation of naturci 
or from the perusal of books of poetiy. In the same 
mamier, they who trnvel into very distant couptnes^ 
are at first insensible to the beauty which the natives 
of these countries ascribe to the notes of the animals 
belon^i^ to them, obviously from their not haif^ng 
yet acquired the associations which are the foundation 
of thdr beauty. The' notes wluch are sacred from 
any kind of superstition, are beautiful only to those 
who ^e under the dominion of that superstition. A 
foreigner does not distinguisfa any beauty in the note of 
the s(ork. To the Hollander, however^ to whom that 
bird is the ofa^ct of a very popular and very pleasing 
supeisAition, this ncrite is singularly beautiful. 

2. Such sounds as are either from expaience, or 
from ima^iation, associated with certain qualities 
capable of producing emotion, are beautiful only when 
they are perceived in those tempers of mind which are 
favoumble to these emotions^ Instances of this are 
very numerous. The bleating of a lamb is beautiful 
in a fine day in spring : in the depth of winter it is very 
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far from being so. The lowing of a cow at a di^ance, 
amid the sceneiy of a pastoral latidscape in summer, 
18 extremely beautiful : in a farmyard it is absolutely 
disagreeable. The bum of the beetle is beautiful in a 
fine summer evening, as appearing to suit the stillness 
and repose of that pleasing season : in the noon of dajr 
it is perfectly indifferent. The twitter of the swallow 
is beautiful in the morning, and seems to be expressivis 
of the cheerfulness of that time : at any other hour it 
is quite insignificant. Even the song of the nt^tin- 
gale, so wonderfully charming in the twilight, or Bt 
night, is altogether disregarded during the day ; in go 
much so, that it has given rise to the common mistake^ 
that this bird does not sing but at night If such notes 
were beautiful in themselves, independently of alt as- 
sociation, they would, necessarily, at all times be 
beautiful. 

3. In this, as in other cases before mentioned, When 
such associations are destroyed, the beauty of the soun& 
ceases to be felt. The call of a goat, for instance, 
among rocks, is strikingly beautiful, as expressing 
wildness and independence. In a farm-yard, or in a 
common inclosurc, it is veiy far from being so. The 
plaintive and interesting bleat of the lamb ceases to 
be beautiful whenever it ceases to be the sign of in- 
fancy, and the call for that tenderness which the in- 
fancy of all animals so naturally demands. There is a 
bird that imitates the notes of all other birds with great 
accuracy. Such imitations, however, are not in the 
least beautiful in it. There are people, in the same 
manner, who imitate the song of birds with surprising 
dexterity. It is the imitation, however, in such a case, 
that alone pleases us, and not the notes themselves. 
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It is posfiible (accor^ng to th* curious experiments of 
Mf. Barrington,) to teach a bird of any species the 
notes of any other species : It may however, I think, 
verf justly be doubted, whether the acquired notes 
would be equally beautiful. The connection we ob- 
serve between particular birds, and the peculiar scenes 
m nature which they inhabit, and the different seasons 
at which they appear; and the great difierence in 
their instincts and manner of life, reader their notes 
expiiessive to us of very dissimilar characters ; and we 
accordingly distinguish them by epithets expressive of 
this variety. The wildness of the linnet, the tender* 
neds of the redbreast, the pertness of the sparrow, the 
cheerfulness of the lark, the softness of the bullfinch, 
the plaintiveness of the nightingale, the melancholy of 
the owl, are expression? in general use, and the asso- 
ciations we thus connect with them, very obviously 
determine the character or expression of their notes. 
By the artificial education above mentioned, all these 
associations would be destroyed ; and, as far as I am 
able to judge, all, or at least a great part of the beauty 
we feel from their son^s. It is in the same manner 
that we are generdly unhappy, instead of being de- 
listed with the song of a bird in the cage. It is 
somewhat like the smile of grief, which is much more 
dreadful than tears, or like the playfulness of an infant, 
amid scienes of sorrow^ It is difficult therefore to say, 
whether in this cruel practice there is a greater want 
of taste or of humanity ; and there could be in fact no 
excuse for it, if (here were not a kind of tenderness 
excited towards them, from the reflection that they 
are altogether dependent upon our benevolence, and 
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a very natural gratitude awakened, by the exertioos 
they make for our pleasure. 

I forbear to produce any farther illustrations on this 
subject. From those that have been produced, it seems 
to me that we have sufficient ground for concluding, 
that, of those sounds which have been considered, tte 
pounds that occur in the scenes of nature, and tbe 
sounds produced by animals, the sublimity or beauty 
arises from the qualities of which they are considei^ 
as the signs or exfpressions, and not from any ^ginal 
fitness in the sounds themselves to produce sucb 
amotions^' 

I have only further to add, that upon the principle of 
the absolute and independent sublimity or beauty oC 
sounds, it is very difficult to account for the different 
sounds which have been mentioned as productive of 
these emotions. There is certainly no resemblance as 
SfHinds, between the noise of thunder and the to(siag 
of a serpent-^between the glowing of a tyger and the 
explosion of gunpowder-^betw^en the scream of an 
eagle and the shouting of a multitude ; yet all of these 
are sublime. In the same manner, there is as Kttle 
resemblance between the tinkling of the sheepfeld 
bell, and the murmuring of the bree^e-^^between the 
hum of the beetle, and the song of the lark-^between 
the twitter of the swallow, and the sound of the curfew i 
yet all of these are beautiful. Upon the princ^de 
which I endeavour to illustrate, they are all perfectly 
accountable. 
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PART 111 

Of the Tones of the Human Voice. 

Hhete is a suDttftr silMimtty or beaufj felt io par* 
tkular notesfor tones of the human voices 

Thaet such sounds are associated inour imaginationsy 
with the qualities of oiind of which thejr are io getteral 
exfuresske, and that they naturally produce in us the 
conception of these qualities, is a fact so obvious^ that 
there is no man' who mustiiot haive observed it. There 
dfre some phibsophers who consider these as the natr 
ural signs of passion or affection, and who believe that 
Uis iiot from experience, but by means of an original 
feculty, that' we interpret them : and thi» opinion is 
supported by great authorities. Whether this is so, 
or not^ in the present inquiry, is of no very great im* 
portimce -y since, although it shoidd be denied that 
we understand such signs instinctively, it cannot be 
denied, that very early in in&ncy this assooiation is 
formed, and that our opimons and conduct are regula- 
ted by it. 

That the beauty, or sublimity of such tones arises 
from theiiature of the qualities they express, and not 
from the imture of the sounds themselves, may perhaps 
appear from the following observations : 

1. Such sounds are beautiful or sublime, only as 
they express passions or affections which excite our 
sympathy. There are a great variety of tones in the 
human voice, yet all these tones are not beautiful. If 
we inquire what are the particular tones which are so, 
it will universally be found, that they are such as are 
expressive of pleasing or interesting affections. The 
tones peculiar to anger, peevishness, malice, envy, 
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misanthropy, deceit, &c. are neither agreeable nor 
beautiful The tone of good nature, though very 
agreeable, is not beautiful but at particular seasons, 
because the quality itself is in general rather the source 
of complacence than pleasure : i/ve regret the want of 
it, but we do not much enjoy its presence. On the 
contrary, the tones peculiar to hope, joy, humilitjiry 
gentleness, modesty, melancholy, &c. though all ej^- 
tremely different, are all beautiful ; because thje qi^i- 
ties they express are all the objects of interest aiud 
approbation* In the same manner, the tonespeculiar 
to magnanimity, fortitude, self-denial, patience, resig- 
nation, &c. are all sublime ; and for a similar reason; 
This coincidence of the beauty and sublimity of thf^ 
tones of the human voice, with those qualities of mind 
that are interesting or affecting to us, if it is not a formal 
proof, is yet a strong presumption, that it is from the 
expression of such qualities that these sounds derive 
their sublimity or beauty* 

2. The effect of such sounds in producing, these 
emotions, instead of being permanent, is limited by the 
particular temper of mind we happen to be in, or by 
the coincidence between that temper, and the peculiar 
qualities of which such Sounds are expressive. To 
most men, for instance, the tone of hope is beautifuL 
To a man in despair, I presume it would be far from 
being so. To a man in grief, the tone of cheerfulness 
is simply painful. The tone of indignation, though in 
particular situations strongly sublime, to a man of a 
quiet and placid temper is unpleasant. To men of aa 
ardent and sanguine character, the tone of patience is 
contemptible. To peevish and irritable spirits, the 
voice of humility, so peculiarly beautiful, is provoking- 
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Such observationb may be extended to many diversi-* 
ties of passion : and it may still farther be remarked, 
that those sounds in the human voice^ which are most 
beautiful or most sublime to us, are always those that 
are expresisive of the qualities of mind, which, from 
our particular constitutions or habits, we are most 
disposed to be affected by. If the beauty or sublimity 
of such tones were independent of the qualities of 
mind we thus associate with them, such diversities 
could not happen, and the same sounds would produce 
uniformly the same emotions, as the same colours or 
smells produce uniformly the same sensations. 

3. Similar tones, in this case, do not produce similar 
emotions, as should seem to happen if these effects were 
produced by the mere sounds themselves. There is 
little affinity, for instance, between the low and depres- 
sed tone of grief, and the shrill and piercing note of 
joy ; yet both are beautiful. There is little resem* 
blance between the loud sound of rage, and the low 
placid tone of patience, yet both are, in many cases, 
sublime. The tone of peevishness is not very different 
from the tone of melancholy ; yet the one is beautiful, 
the other positively disagreeable. The tone of pusil- 
lanimity is little distinguishable from the tone of pa- 
tience ; but how different in the effects they produce 
upon our minds ! — Observations of this kind, it is in 
the power of every one to extend. 

4. Whenever these tones are counterfeited, or when- 
ever they cease to be the signs of those qualities of 
mind of which we have generally found them signifi^ 
cant, they immediately cease either to be sublime or 
beautiful. Every one must have observed that this is 

19 
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the effect of oiimickiy. Wherever, io the same man- 
ner, any species of deceit is used ; or where we know^ 
th£it these tones are employed, without the existence 
of the correspondent passions, we no longer feel them 
as beautiful or sublime. If the sounds themselves 
Were the causes of these emotions, whatever we might 
think of the person, the sounds themselves would con- 
tinue to produce the emotions of sublimity or beauty^ 
in the same manner, as the most absurd misapplica- 
tion of colours never disturbs our perception of them 
as colours. 

5. There is yet a further consideration, which may 
perhaps more clearly illustrate this opinion, viz. That 
the beauty or sublimity of such sounds in the human 
voice, altogether depend on our opinion of the propri- 
ety or impropriety of the affections which they express. 
We know either from nature, or from experience, that 
particular sounds or tones are the expression of particu- 
lar passions and affections ; and the perception of sucb 
sounds is immediately accompanied with the concep- 
tion of such affections in the person from whom they 
proceed. But it is only from actual observation or 
inquiry, that we can know what is the cause of these 
affections. Our sympathy, our interest, it is plain, 
depends on the nature of this connexion, on our opin- 
ion of the propriety or impropriety of such affections 
in such circumstances. All this, however, does not hi 
any degree affect the nature of the sound, which is 
still the same, whether the affection be proper or im- 
proper. It is very obvious, however, that our sense of 
the beauty or sublimity of such sounds, depends ou 
our opinion of this propriety. No tone of passion or 
affection is beautiful, with which we do not sympathize. 
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The tone of joy, for instance, is beautiful, in most cases 
where it is heard.. Suppose we find that such a sound 
proceeds from some very trifling or ridiculous cause, 
our sense of its beauty is instantly destroyed with our 
opinion of its propriety. The tone of melancholy, or 
i]$oderated grief, is affecting and beautiful beyond 
most others. Assign some frivolous reason for it^ and 
instantly it becomes contemptible* The tone of pa- 
tience is sublime in a great degree. Tell us that it is 
pusillanimity, and its effect is^ instantly gone. The 
high, imperious note of rage is often sublime. A 
trifling cause renders it simply painful. The same 
observation may be extended to the tones of all our 
passions. It is, I conceive, extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to account for this change of ^motion, on 
the principle of the original and independent beauty 
of such sounds. 

With regard to the human voice, however, it is to be 
observed, that besides all this, there is also a beauty 
in particular degrees of the same tones. Although 
the expression of the different passions is the same in 
all men, yet it necessarily happens, that there is a 
3ensible difference in the degree or character of these 
similar sounds. There is no man of any delicacy of 
organs, who must not often have been sensible of such 
differences. These also are expressive to us of several 
<}ualities. They are, in the first place, expressive of 
the perfection or imperfection of the organs of speech, 
and of the health or indisposition of the person ; cir- 
cumstances which often determine in a great degree, 
when either of these expressions are strong, the pleasr 
ure or pain we have in their conversation. 2dly, They 
are expressive also of the temper or character of mind. 
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As we are naturallj led to judge of the chameter of 
the person, from tbe peculiar tones of bis voice^ and to 
believe tbat such passions have the principal domuMon 
of bis mind, which have the most prevalent expression 
iahis speech, so we are led in the same way to judge 
of the degree or force of these passions, by the degree 
or strength of such tones in his voice. This kind of 
inference is so natural, tbat there is perhaps no person 
who has not made it That the beauty of sucfadeg^es 
of sound arises from such associations is apparent, as 
U is expre^ive to us of moderation and self-command — 
as it expresses habit, more than immediate impulse — 
as it is peculiar to such tones only as are expressive of 
affecting passions or dispositions of rnind^— as it is felt 
alone by those who are affected by such dispositions-^ 
and as it is beautiful only in those cases where this 
temperance of emotion, of which it is the sign, is con- 
sidered as proper. I forbear therefore any fuis&er 
illustration of it. 



The observations which I have offered an the sub^ 
ject of simple sounds^ are perhaps sufficient to show, 
that this sublimity and beauty of these sounds arme^ 
in all cases, from the qualities with which we have 
observed them connected, and of which they appear 
tQ US as the signs or expressions ; and that no sounds 
in themselves are fitted by the constitution of our 
qature to produce these emotions. 

It is natural, however, to suppose, that in this, as in 
every other case, our experience should gradually lead 
to the formation of some general rules with regard to 
^his expression ; and that differeitt sounds should ^p- 
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pear to: us to have a difference of character, aecordiiq; 
to the natore of the qualities with which we most 
frequefiilj find them conjoined. This supposition will 
appear more probable, when we consider, not only that 
the diversities of sounds are few, and consequently 
that rules of this kind can be more easily formed ; but 
particulariy, that these diversities of sounds are the 
immediate expressions of different qualities of mind 
in the human voice, and consequently, that their char^ 
aeter becomes more certain and definite. 

I believe, in fact, that something of this kind takes 
place eady in life, and that, long before we are able to 
attend to dieir formation, we have formed certain 
general associations, with all the great diversities of 
sound, and that, in after life, they continue to be geae*- 
rally expressive of these characters. 

To enumerate these general expressions, is a very 
delicate, as well as a very difficult task. I hazard, there^ 
fore, the following observations, only as hints for the 
prosecution of the subject ; and as I am sensible of 
their imperfection, I am willing to rest no conclusion 
upon them. 

The great divisions of sound are. into loud and low, 
grave and acute, long and%borty increasing and dimin- 
ishing. The two first divisions are expressive in them- 
selves : the two last only in conjunction with others. 

1. Loud sound is connected with ideas of power 
and danger. Many objects in nature which have such 
qualities, are distinguished by such sounds, and this 
association is farther confirmed from the human voice, 
in which all violent and impetuous passions are ex- 
pessed in loud tones* 

2. Low sound has a contrary expression, and is 
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connected with ideas of weakness, geotieness, and 
delicacy. This association takes its rise not only from 
the observation of inanimate nature, or of anioials, 
where, in a great number of cases, such sounds dis- 
tinguish objects with such qualities, but particularly 
from the human voice, where all gentle, or delicate, 
or sorrowful affections, are expressed by such tones. 

3. Grave sound is connected with ideas of modera- 
tion, dignity, solemnity, &c. principally, I believe, from 
all moderate, or reistrained, or chastened affections be- 
ing distinguished by such tones in the human voice. 

4. Acute sound is expressive of pain, or fealr, or sur- 
prise, &C and generally operates by producing some 
degree of astonishment. This association, also, seema 
principally to arise from our experience of such con- 
nexions in the human voice. > 

5. Long or lengthened sound seems to me to have 
no expression in itself, but only to signify the contin- 
uance of that quality which is signified by other quali- 
ties of sound. A loud, or a low, a grave, or an acute 
sound prolonged, expresses to us no more than the 
continuance of the quality which is generally signified 
by such sounds. 

6. Short or abrupt sound has a contrary expresaiefi, 
and signifies the cessation of the quality thus ex- 
pessed. 

7. Increasing sound signifies, in the same manner, 
the increase of the quality expressed : as 

8. Decreasing sound signifies the gradual diminution 
of such qualities. 

I shall leave to the reader to attend to the diversity 
of expression which arises from the different combiii- 
ation of these diversities of sound. 
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The most sublime of these sounds appears to me to 
be a loud, grave, lengthened and increasing sound. 

The least sublime, a low, acute, abrupt, or decreas- 
ing sound. . 

The most beautiful, a low, grave, and decreasing 
sound. 

The leadt beautiful, a loud, acute, lengthened, and 
increasing sound. 

Such are the few general principles that, as far as I 
can judge, take place with regard to the sublimity or 
beauty of sounds. The innumerable exceptions that 
there are to every one of these rules, afford a sufficient 
proof, that this sublimity or beauty does not arise from 
the sounds themselves. Wherever, however, any new 
sound occurs, it is, I think, by its approach to one or 
other of these classes that we determine its sublimity 
or beauty. 

SECTION IL 
Oj Composed Soundsy or Music, 

J. 

In the preceding illustrations,! have considered only 
simple sounds as producing the emotions of sublimity 
or beauty. 

Sounds, however, are capable of being united by 
certain laws, and of forming a whole. To such a com- 
position of sounds we give the name of Music ; an art, 
confessedly, of great power, in producing emotions 
both of sublimity and beauty, and the source of one of 
the first and purest pleasures of which our nature is 
susceptible. 

Upon this subject, I shall beg leave to offer a few 
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observations, although it id with great diffidence that I 
speak upon an art of which I have no theoretical know- 
ledge, and of which I can judge only from the effect that 
it produces on myself. 

The essence of music consists in continued sounds. 
The same sound, however, when continued, has no 
beauty, farther than as a simple sound, and when long 
continued, becomes positively disagreeable : Music 
therefore must necessarily consist in the composition 
of different sounds. 

The succession or composition of all different sounds 
is not equally pleasing. By a peculiar law of our 
nature, there are certain sounds of which the union is 
agreeable, and others of which the union is disagree- 
able. There is therefore a relation between sounds, 
established by nature, which cannot be violated with- 
out pain. Music, therefore, as an art intended to 
produce pleasure, must consist in the composition of 
related sounds. 

These observations are sufficiently obvious. There 
are, however, two other circumstances in the succes- 
sion of sounds, necessary to constitute music. 

1. The mere succession of related sounds is not in 
itself pleasing. Although the succes^ipn of any two 
related sounds is agreeable, yet a whole series of such 
sounds, in which no other relation was observed bat 
the relation between individual sounds, would be ab- 
solutely disagreeable. To render such a series pleasing, 
it is necessary that it should possess unity, or that we 
should discern a relation not only between the individ- 
ual sounds, but also among the whole number of sounds 
that constitute the series. Although every word io 
language is significant, and there is a necessary relation 
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liiiiong words, edtablifthed by the iruled ot gmmmtir ; 
yet it is obviously possible to arrange words a<icordiitg 
to grain matical ruled, which yet shall possess no mean^ 
ing. In the same manner, a series of sounds may be 
composed, according to their individual relations, 
which yet may possess no general relation, and from 
which, as we can discover no end, we can derive do 
pleasure. What thought is to the arrangement of words, 
the Icey, or the fundamental tone, is to the arrangement 
of sounds ; and as the one constitutes a whole in lan- 
guage, by establishing a certain and definite idea, to 
which all the words in a sentence bear a relation^ so the 
other constitutes a whole in music, by establishing a 
definite and leading^sound, to which all the other sounds 
in the series bear a similar relation. The first circum* 
[Stance, therefore, that distinguishes musical succession, 
is the preservation of this relation among all the indi* 
vidual sounds, to one key or fundamental tone, which 
is the foundation and end of the composition. 

2. The second circumstance which distinguishes 
musical succession, is the regularity or uniformity of 
that succession. In natural events, succession without 
regularity is confusion ; and wherever art or design is 
supposed, is positively disagreeable. In music there- 
fore, as an art designed to please, regularity or unifor- 
mity is absolutely necessary. The most pleasing 
succession of sotinds, without the preservation of this 
regularity, or what is commonly called time, every one 
knows, is positively displeasing. For this purpose, 
every succession of sounds is supposed to be divided 
into certain equal intervals, which, whether they com- 
prehend more or fewer notes, occupy the same space 
20 
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the succession of these notes. To preserve 
slrmitj, if there are few sounds in this interval, 
these sounds must be prolonged to occupy the whole 
space of time. If there are many, thej must be sound-^ 
ed quickly for the same reason. The one constitutes 
what is called slow, the other what is called quick 
time in common language. In both cases, however, 
the space or portion of time allotted to each interval is 
uniformly the same, and constitutes the only regularity 
of which sounds in succession are capable. A regular 
or uniform succession of sounds, therefore, related to 
one key or fundamental note, may be considered as 
constituting musical succession, and as distinguishing 
it from all other successions of soilind. The accurate 
perception both of this regularity, and of this relation, 
constitutes that faculty which is generally called a good 
or a musical ear. 

If. 

If, therefore, we consider music as such a succession 
of sounds as I have now described, the two circumstan- 
ces which distinguish or determine the nature or char- 
acter of every composition, are, the nature of the key, 
and the nature of the progress ; the nature of the funr 
damental and governing sound, and the nature, or (as 
it is commonly called) the time, of the succession. 

With both of these characteristics of musical com- 
position I apprehend that we have many associations. 

The key or fundamental tone of every composition, 
firom its relation to the tones of the human voice, is 
naturally expressive to us of those qualities or affec- 
tions of mind which are signified by such sounds. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to offer any illustration of thisr, 
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because it is so obvious to every man's observation. , 
The relation of such tones in music to the expression 
of the qualities of mind is indeed so strong^ that all 
musicians understand what keys or what tones are fit- 
ted for the expression of those affections, which it is 
within the reach of music to express. It is also obser- 
vable, that they who are most unacquainted with 
music, are yet able immediately to say, what is the 
Itffection which any particular key is fitted to express. 
Whether any piece of music is beautiful, or not, may 
be a subject of dispute, and very often is so ; but 
whether the sounds of which it is composed are gay 
or solemn, cheerful or melancholy, elevating or depres- 
sing, there is seldom any dispute. 

That the time of musical composition is also expres- * 
sive to us of various affecting or interesting qualities, 
can scarcely be disputed. In all ages, quick time, or 
a rapid succession of sounds, has been appropriated to 
the expression of mirth and gaiety : slow time, or a 
slow succession of sounds, to the expression of melan- 
choly or sadness. All the passions or affections, there- 
fore, which partake of either of these ingredients, may 
be generally expressed by such circumstances in the 
composition, and the different degrees of such move- 
ments may, in the same manner, express such affections 
as partake of any intermediate nature between these 
. extremes. In what manner the conception of such 
affections is associated with such circumstances in 
the progress of sound, it is not my business to ex- 
plain. It is sufficient that the fact itself is acknowl- 
edged. I cannot avoid, however, observing, that there 
is a very strong analogy, not only between the progress 
of musical sounds, and the progress of sounds in the 
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human voice, in the case of particular passions ; but 
that there is also a similar analogy between such 
progress in sounds, and the progress of thought in the 
case of such passions. Under the influence of plead- 
ing or agreeable passions, the articulation is quick ; in 
the case of contrary passions it is dow : and so strong 
is this expression, that we are disposed to judge of the 
passion any person is affected with, although we do 
not hear the words he utters, merely from the downesa 
or rapidity of his articulation. It is observable, in the 
9aine manner^ that different passions have an influence 
upon the progress of our thoughts, and that they ope« 
rate very sensibly either in accelerating or retarding 
this progress. All the passions which belong to pleas* 
lire, are attended with a rapid succession of thoughts, 
and seem to give aa unusual degree of vigour to our 
imagination. The passions, on the contrary, which 
belong to pain, produce, in general, a slow and laioguid- 
succession of thought, apd seem to depress our imag^ 
inatioq below its usual tone. This is so obvious, that 
every person mu9t have pbseiryed it even in cpnversa* 
tion. 

The progress of musical sounds, therefore, may very 
naturally express to us the nature or character of par^ 
jticular pa^ions, not only from the analogy between 
puch progress of sounds, and the progress of thought ; 
but still more frpm its being in a great measure the siga 
pf such affectiods of mind^ by making use of the same 
sounds or tones, and the same Varieties in the progress 
of these sounds, which are in real life the signs of such 
affections in the human voice^ Whether these obser-^ 
vations account for the associations we have with 
HWsici^l tm^j or not, is at peseqt a matter of no con^ 
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sequence, as the fact itself is sufficiently certain* The 
appropriation of particular time, to particular emotions, 
has taken place in every age and country, is utideistood 
by every man, and i$ not the less certain* though no 
account can be given of the reason of it. 

It is in thus being able to express both the tone of 
pftssioB ojr affection, and thai progress of thought or 
sentioient which belongs to such affections, that, in as 
far as I am able to judge, the real foundation of musi- 
cal expressioa consists. It is far beyond the bounds 
winch I prescribe myself in these observations, to enter 
ifitaany minute investigation of the different expres* 
Bions which such sounds, and such compositions of 
somds in general possess. But if the reader will 
recollect, what are the distinct associations which it 
has formerly been observed we have with sounds or 
tones, as loud or soft, grave or acute, and the particular 
associations which it has now been observed we have 
with the different progressions of sound, as quick, or 
moderate, or slow ; and will further attend to the possi- 
ble number of ways in which these different character- 
istics of music may be combined, he will be fully 
sensible both of the different emotions which it is in 
the power of music to express, and of the great variety 
which it affords in the expression of these emotions. 

If I am not mistaken, the real extent of musical ex- 
prossion coincides in a great degree with this account of 
it. These signs in the human voice are general signs. 
They express particular classes of passion or emotion, 
but they do not express any particular passion. If we 
had no other means of intercourse or of information, 
we might from such signs infer, that the person was 
elevated or depressed, gay or solemn, cheerful or 
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plaintive, joyous or sad ; but we could not, I think, 
infer, what was the particular passion which produced 
these expressions. Music, which can avail itself of 
these signs only, can express nothing more particular 
than the signs themselves. It will be found, accord- 
ingly, that it is within this limit that musical expression 
is really confined ; that such classes of emotion it can 
perfectly express ; but that when it goes beyond this 
limit, it ceases to be either expressive or beautiftiL 
The general emotions of gaiety, elevation, solemnity, 
melancholy or sadness, it is every day found to express ; 
and with regard to such general expressions there is 
never any mistake ; but when it attempts to go further, 
when it attempts to express particular passions, ambi- 
tion, fortitude, pity, love, gratitude, &c. it either faHs 
altogether in its effect, or is obliged to have recourse to 
the assistance of words to render it intelligible. ^' It is 
"in general true (says Dr. Beattie) that poetry is the 
^^ most immediate and the most accurate interpreter of 
" music. Without this auxiliary, a piece of the best 
" music, heard for the first time, might be said to mean 
" something, but we should not be able to say what. 
" It might incline the heart to sensibility, but poetry or 
" language would be necessary to improve that sensi- 
" bility into a real emotion, by fixing the fancy upon 
" some definite and affecting ideas. A fine instrument 
" tal symphony, well performed, is like an oration 
" delivered with propriety, but in an unknown tongue; 
" it may affect us a little, but conveys no determinate 
** feeling. We are alarmed, perhaps, or melted, or 
" soothed ; but it is very imperfectly, because we know 
" not why. The singer by taking up the same air, and 
" applying words to it, immediately translates the 
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^^ oratidD iato our own kuiguage. Then all uncertain- 
^^ ty vanishes, the fancj is filled with determinate ideas, 
^^ and determinate emotions take possession of the 
" heart." — Essay upon Poetry and Music j part 1 cfuqf. vi. 

Nor is this confining the expressiop of which music 
is capable within narrower limits than is consistent with 
Qur experience of its effects. Although its real power 
consists in its imitation of those signs of emotion or 
passion which take place in the human voice, yet from 
its nature it possesses advantages which these signs 
have not, and which render it, within those limits, one 
of the most powerful means which can be made use 
of in exciting emotion. As far as I am able to judge, 
these advantages principally consist in the two follow- 
ing circumstances : 

1. In that variety of sounds which it admits of, in 
conformity to the key, or fundamental tone. In the 
r^l expression of passion in the human- voice, the 
sound is nearly uniform, or at least admits of very 
small variation. In so far, therefore, as mere sound is 
concerned, the tone of any passion would in a short 
time become unpleasing from its uniformity ; and if 
this effect were not forgot, in our attention, to the lan- 
guage and sentiments of the person who addresses us, 
woiuld be perceived by every ear. In music, on the. 
contra^, the variety of related sounds which may be 
introduced, not only prevents this unpleasing effect of 
uniformity, and preserves the emotion which the pre- 
vailing tone is of itself able to excite, but, by varying 
the expression of it, keeps both our attention and our 
imagination continually awake. The one resembles 
what we should feel from the passion of any person, who 
uniformly made use of the same words to express to us 
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what he feh. The other, it bat we feel fiom that e^lo- 
quence of padsion, where new images are contifiuaUy 
presenting themselves to the mind of the speaker, and 
a new source of delight is afforded to our imaginatton, 
in the perception of the agreement of those images 
with the emotions from which they arise. The effect 
of musical composition, in this light, resemblesin some 
measure, the progress of an oration, in which our in- 
terest is continually kept alive ; and if it were possible 
for us, for a moment, to forget that the performer is 
only repeating a lesson, were it possible for us to ima- 
gine, that the sounds we hear were the immediate ex- 
pressions of his own emotion, the effect of music might 
be conceived in some measure to approach to the 
effect of eloquence. To those who have felt this 
influence, in the degree in which, in some seasons of 
sensibilty, it may be felt, there is no improbability in 
the accounts of the effects of music in earlier times, 
when the professions of poetry and music were not 
separated : when the bard, under the influence of some 
strong and present impression, accommodated his 
melody to the language of his own passion ; and when 
the hearers, under the influence of the same impression, 
were prepared to go along with him, in every variety 
-of that emotion which he felt and expressed himself. 
2. But, besides this, there is another circumstance 
in which the expression of music differs materially from 
the expression of natural signs, and which serves to 
add considerably to the strength of its effect. Such 
natural sounds express to us immediately, if they ex- 
press at all, the emotion of the person from whom they 
proceed, and therefore immediately excite our own 
emotion. As these sounds, however, have little or no 
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vari^tf , and excite tmniediatelj their €orrespondent 
emcflhon, it necesMiily faapfieos, that they become 
ireaber us thej proceed, until at het they become 
I^Fditiirely disagrees^Ie. In musical compositios, on 
the contrary, as such sounds constitute a whcrfe, and 
have all a relation to the key, or fundamental note to 
ifhich they close, they not only afford usasati^ction 
as parts of a regular whole, but, what is of much more 
consequence, they keep our attention continuiAly 
awake, and our expectation excited, until we arrive at 
that fundamental tone, which is both the close of tb* 
composition, and the end of our expectation. Insleai^ 
therefore, (as in the former case) of our emotion Ite^ 
coming more languidas the sounds proceed, it becomes, 
in the case of musical composition, on the cootrmry, 
more strong. The peculiar affection we feel is kept 
continually increasing, by means of the expectetion 
which is excited for the perfection of this whole, and 
the one and the other are only gratified when we arrive 
at this desired and expected end. 

In this respect, indeed, musical expression is in itself 
superior even to the expression of laiiguage ; and were 
the passions or affections which it can express, m 
definite or particular, as those which can be commu- 
nicated by words, it maiy well be doubted, whether 
there is any composition of words, which could so 
powerfully affect us, as such a composition of sounds.. 
In language, every person under the influence of pas- 
sion or emotion, naturally begins with expressing the 
cause of his emotion ; an observation, which every 
one must have made in real life, and which might 
easily be confirmed by instances from dramatic poetry. 
21 
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in thb case, oor emotioa i§ immediatelj dt Hi he^;lit^ 
and as it has no longer any asaistanee horn cutiimtj^ 
naturally cools as tbe speaks gpes on. In nnsic, on 
tbe contrary, the manner of tiiis coniniutiicatioo 
resembles the artfuU but interesdng conduct of the 
epic or dramatic poem, where we find ourselves at 
once involved in tbe progress of some great interest, 
where our curiosity is wound up to its utmost to dte- 
cover the event, and where at every step this interest 
increases^ from bringing us nearer to the expected end.- 
Tbat the effect of musical composition is similar, that 
nHbtle it excites emotion from the natore of the soun^, 
it excites ako^an increasing expectation and interest 
from the conduct of these sounds, and from their 
contimied dependence upon the close, has, I am per- 
suaded, been fek in the strongest manner by every 
person of common sensibility, and indeed is in itself 
extremely obvious, from the effect which is universally 
ftfoduced by any pathetic compositicm upon tbe audi- 
ence. The increasing silence — the impatience of 
inteiTiiption, which are so evident as tbe composition 
goes on — ^the arts by which the performer is almost 
ii^tinctively led to enhance tbe merit of the close, by 
seeming to depart from it — ^^the suppression of every 
sign of emotiioa till the whole is completed, and the 
violence either of sensibility or applause, tbat am 
immediately displayed, whenever a full and harmo- 
nious close is produced ; all testify in the strongest 
manner the increasing natnre of the emotion, and tbe 
singular advantage which music thus possesses, in 
teeping tbe attention and the sensibility so powerfully 
awake. 
Such seems to me the natural effect of music on the 
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hmmo Qund : in ei|mMiig to m tboM affectioim en 

emotipos, which are sigDified bj the tones of the ?oice^ 
WSiA the prapessof articidate sooods ; limited indeed 
in the rmch of its imitiUion or ei^Nression, and fiur 
ii^iior to lai^age, in bebg oonfinad to the eiqpies^ 
«ipn only of general emotions ; but powerful within 
those limits, beyond any other means we know, both 
by the variety which it can ^brd, and the coi^niied 
and increasii^ interest which it can raise. 

It k obvious, that the observations which I. have 
now offered, relate principally to vocal music, and to 
that simple species of composition, which is commonr. 
}f called song^ or air^ I believe it will be fouoi 
Ihsrf; tbis is in reality, not only the most expressive spe-^ 
cies of composition, but the only one which affiectsrtbe 
minds of uninstriu^ted mem It is the only music of 
early ages, the only music of the common people, the 
only music which pleases us in infancy and early youth. 
It is a coBS«demble time before we discern the beau* 
tkts oi more artificial composition, or indeed before we: 
understand it. In such kindsof composition, a young 
person, whatever may be his natural taste, seldom 
discovers any continued relation. He is disposed to 
divide it in his own mind into differeirt parts ; to con*- 
sider it as a cc^ection of distinct airs ; and he is apt 
to judge of it, not as a whole, but as the 8q)arate parts 
of it are expressdve to him or not There is nothing 
accordingly more common, than to find young peofde 
e|({Nr^»cg their admiration of a particular strain or di*- 
vision of the composition, and such strains are always 
the: most stmtp^ and those which a^)Koach most to 
the nature of airB ; but it is seldom, I believe, that 
ihey are able to f<41ow the whole of a concerto, or 



thai tb^y site found to expran thtk admivalitii oikw 
a whole. 

Wi^ such a species of composition, tiowereri tbef 
who are instracted in muac have many and rery ifrter- 
estii^ associations. A song or an air leads ns alfrays 
to think of the sentiment, and seldom disposes us to 
think of any tfaii^ else. An overture or a concerto, 
disposes us to think of the composer. It is a wo^ ia 
which much invention, much judgment, and modi 
taste may be dis{rfayed ; and it may have, tfaeieibre,^ 
t0 those who are capable of judgingofit,aU that pleas<- 
iiig effect upon the mind, which the composition of an 
excellent poem or omtion has upon the minds of thoae 
wfho are judges of such works. The qualities <tf "shiU^ 
of novelty, of learning, of invention, of tatte, may, in 
this manner, be expressed by such composi^MM ; 
qualities, it is obvious, which are the foundatioa both 
ci sublimity aad beauty in other cases, and whidi may 
undoubtedly be the foundation of such charactera in 
musical composition, even although it should have no 
other or more affecting expression to recommend it 
Nor b this all ; such compositions are not read in pdr 
vate, but are publicly recited^ There is therefc^e the 
additional circumstance of the performance to be- at- 
tended to ; a drcumstance of no mean consequence, 
and of which every man will acknowledge theimpop* 
tance, who recollects the different effects the same 
composition has produced on him, when perform^ 
by different people. There is therefore, the judgment, 
the taste, the expression of the performer, in addition 
to all those dMPerent qualities of excellence which may 
distinguish the composition ; and the whole effect is 
similar to that which every one has felt from any eel- 
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ebmtod fiiece «f poetrj^, when recited by an able and 
harmonious declaimen Even to the very worst music, 
this gives an effect, and the effect may easily be con- 
ceived when the music also is good. 

III. ' ' '' 

While music has this power in expres»ng some of 
the most interedtingand affectingpassions of the human 
fliiod ; and is^ in its more artificial state, significant to 
us of so many pleasing and delightful qualities, it will 
not, i hope, be considered bs rash, if I presume to think 
tJiat it is^^from these associations that it derives all its 
power in producing the emotions of sublimity or beauty, 
add that wherever it does produce either of these ef<^ 
fects, it is by being expressive to us either of some 
rntereMing passion or of some valuable and pleasing 
quality in the composition, or the performance. 

When any musical composition affects us with the 
emotions either of sublimity or beauty, it should seem 
that this effect must arise from one ur other of the fol* 
lowing causes: 1st, From the nature of the single or 
individual sounds which enter into the composition. 
2dly, From the nature of the composition itself, or from 
those laws, which, as has before been observed, are 
necessary to render a succession of sounds agreeable, 
or to constitute music : or, 3dly, From the associations 
wenconnect with it, or the qualities of which it is ex- 
pressive to us. That the beauty or sublimity of single 
sounds, is not a quality of the sounds tbemselves, but 
arises from their expression, 1 have already endeavour- 
ed to illustrate. That the beauty of musical compo- 
sition doe« not arise from the second of those causes, 
or from the circumstances of the composition itself, and 
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that it is altogether to be ascribed to Uie ^qim^w Qf 
which it is expressive to us, I am disposed to conclude 
from the following considerations : 

1 • If the beauty of music arose from the regular com- 
position of sounds, according to those laws, which are 
necessary to constitute music or an agreeable succes*- 
sion of sounds, it would necessarily follow, that every 
composition where these laws were observed would bf^ 
beautiful. Every man, however, knows, that there is 
a very wide distinction between music and beautiful 
music. If a composition is expressive of no sentimemti 
a com mon hearer feels no beauty from it : If it is quitf^ 
common, and has neither novelty nor skill in it, a cpor 
noisseur in music feels as little. If it ha$ neither out 
nor other, all the world pronounce it bad music Yet 
such a composition may be perfectly regular, may be 
in obedience to the strictest laws of composition ; and 
will give to every one that inferior pleasure which 
arises from a regular succession of sounds. As there 
is therefore a very evicjent distinction between that 
mechanical pleasure which we receive from mere 
music, and that delight which we feel from music when 
beautiful or sublime, it is obvious that the mere re^- 
lar composition of related sounds, is not the caua;^ (tf 
the emotions either of sublimity or beauty. 

2. If the beauty of music arose from any of thoa^ 
qualities, either of sound, or of the composition of 
sounds which are immediately perceivable by the ear^ 
it is obvious, that this would be expressed in language, 
and that the terms by which 9uch music waa charai?- 
terized, would be significant of some quality or quali- 
ties discernible by the ear : If, on the contrary, this 
beauty arises from the interesting or affecting qualities 
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of which it is expressive to us, such qualities, in the 
sRme manner, ought, in common language, to be as- 
signed as the causes of this emotion : and the terms 
by which such music is characterized ought to be sig* 
nificant of such qualities. That the last is the case, I 
think there can be no dispute. The terms plaintive, 
tender, cheerful, gay, elevating, solemn, &c. are not 
only constantly applied to every kind of music that is 
either sublime or beautiful ; but it is in fact by such 
terms only that men ever characterize the compositions 
from which they receive such emotions. If any man 
were asked what was it that rendered such an air so 
beautiful ; he would immediately answer, because it 
was plaintive, solemn, cheerful, &c. but he never would 
think of describing its peculiar nature as a composition 
of sounds. In the same manner, if he were account- 
ing to any person for the beauty or sublimity of any 
composition, if he were to describe it in the most ac- 
curate way possible, as having particular characters of 
composition, he might indeed make him wonder at his 
learning, but he would leave him as ignorant as before, / 
with regard to the source of its beauty. Were he to 
tell him, on the other hand, that it was expressive of 
melancholy, gaiety, or tenderness, he would make him 
understand at once the reason of his emotion. If the 
beauty or sublimity of music arose from the laws of 
its composition, the very reverse of all this would ob- 
viously be the case. 

It is observable, in the same manner, that even they 
who are best acquainted with the principles of compo- 
sition, and who are most disposed to forget the end, in 
attention to the rules of the science, yet never think of 
expressing the beauty or sublimity of any piece of 
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music, by terms significant of its nature as dcomposf- 
lion, but by such as are significant of some pleasing 
or interesting association. If thej forget the expres- 
sion of music, they never forget the merits of the 
composer. When they speak, therefore, of the sublim- 
ity or beauty of any such composition, if they are 
farther questioned upon the subject, it will always be, 
- found, that it is either the learning, the invention^, or 
the taste, which it displays, that they assign as the 
foundation of their admiration, or some other quaflifjr, 
either in the composition or performance, perfectly 
distinct from the mere qualities either of sound or 
composition. This universal language of mankind Is 
not only a proof of the connexion between the beauty 
and sublimity of music, and the expressions which it 
conveys ; but it is impossible that this language should 
ever have been either employed, or understood, if the 
sublimity or beauty of music were independent of such 
expressions. 
3. If the beauty or sublimity of music depended 
\ solely upon the nature of its composition, and was 
independent of the qualities of which it is expressive, 
it would necessarily happen, that the same composi- 
tions must always be beautiful or sublime, which onee 
were so ; and that in every situation they must pro- 
duce the same emotion, in the same manner as every 
other object of sense uniformly produces its corres- 
pondent sensation. The truth is, however, that no 
such thing takes place, a^nd that, on the contrary, 
music is then only beautiful or sublime, when it is 
accommodated to the emotion which it is intended to 
express. If the passion of revenge, for instance, were 
expressed by the most beautiful composition of sounds 
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coQcaiirmfal^^ wbich either natwaUj, or from hm\Mf 
imiei eoQsidered as expressire of tenderoeaB, ererf 
mail, instead of bemg affected with its beautj, would 
laugh at its mhsorditf. In the same manner, if love or 
tenderness were expressed t^ any sounds, or composi** 
tion<^ sounds, generally appropriated to the expression 
of rage, or rerenge, ho werer sublime they might be 
according to their own expression, they would un- 
doubtedly cease to be so by such an appropriation. 
Instances of the same kind might easily be multiplied. 
If we could suppose, that, by a miracle, the present 
system of sounds in the human voice were altogether 
changed; that the tones which now express mirth^ 
^ouldtben express melancholy, the sounds which 
now express rage, should then express tenderness, &g. 
and that a similar revolution should at the same time 
take place in the expression of the progress of somida^ 
I think every man will albw, that the whole system of 
music must of necessity be changed ; that a new mu^^ 
SIC mu^ arise, accommodated to this change in the 
system of expressive sounds, and that if it were not 
changed, instead of afibrdingus any emotions of beauty 
or sublimity, it would either be unintelligible, or abso** 
lutely absitrd ; yet in such a case, all that arises from 
the mere mechanical structure of sounds would remain, 
all that is immediately perceived by the ear, either in 
sound itself, or in the composition of sound, would have 
Aindergone no revolution.' There cannot well be a 
stronger proof, that the beauty or suUimtty of music 
arises from the qualities which it expresses, and not 
from the means by which they are expressed. 
4. It is observable, that the beauty or sublimity of 
22 
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miidic k fek by those who have no petcef^ou of the 
fdatioB of soundS) either in point of tune or time, atad 
vrho coMequentlj must be unconscious of any pleu- 
ure that arises from the mere composition of sounds. 
Every one who will take the trouble of ii^uiring, will 
find many people who have (as it is generally called) 
no musical ear, who are unable to learn the simplest 
tune, and who can scarcely distinguish one tune from 
another, who are yet sensible to the beauty orsuUini- 
ity of music, and who feel delight from different kinds 
of composition. The want of a musicsd ear b notuii- 
common ; but I believe there is no instance of any 
person who is insensible either to the expression of 
different tones in the human voice, or who is not d^r- 
ently affected by the different progress of sounds. In 
muh cases, although music has not the same extent of 
expression to them, that it has to those who are born 
with a good ear, yet still it has some expression ; and 
the proof of it is, that although they cannot tell wheth- 
er any note is just or not, or whether the time of any 
composition is perfectly preserved, they can still tell 
whether a song is gay or plaintive, whether fitted to 
inspire mirth or melancholy. They have therefore 
that degree of delight from it, which the scenes of 
nature usually inspire, where a general but indistinct 
relation^ is observed to some interesting or affecting 
qualities, and where, in consequence of this relation, 
such scenes naturally tend to excite or to encourages 
correspondent emotion ; but they are insensible to that 
greater delight, which, as has already been shown, eve- 
ry man of a good ear feels, both from the variety of this 
expression, and from the continued and increasing in- 
terest which it awakens. If the sublimity or beauty of 
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mamm uobb from the dMcemment of Mcb relationies 
ciNastkute the laws of composition, it is obvious, that 
tbejr who are incapable of discerntiig sudi relations, 
would be ineapaUe, at the same tioie, of dbcovering 
either its sublimity or beauty. 

In the precediog observations, I have considered only 
the permanent associations we have with musical com- 
position, or the expressions which are every where felt 
both in the tone and the time of such successions of 
sound, from their anailogy to the character and progress 
of sound in the human voice. With music, however, 
we have often many accidental associations, both in- 
dividual and national ; and the influence of such asso- 
ciations upon our opinions of the beauty or sublimity 
of music might be shown from many considerations. 
On the one hand, from the dependence of the beauty 
of muiMc upon the temporary or habitual dispositions 
of our minds — ^from the different effect which is produ- 
ced by the same composition, according to the asso- 
ciations we happen to connect with it — and from the 
tendracy which all national music has to render those 
who are accustomed to it insensible to the beauty of 
any foreign music, from their association of particular 
sentiments with peculiar characters or modes of com- 
position : And, on the other hand, ffom the infliief^e 
of individual or national associations, in increasing the 
sublimity or beauty of music, both by increasing its 
natural expressions, and by rendering these expressions, 
more definite and precise. I am unwilling, however, 
to swell these very imperfect remarks, by illustrations^ 
which every one can so easily prosecute for himself. 

Jrom the whole, I am induced to conclude, that 
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mwic is pfodoetive to vm of two difltmct Bod wpsmts 
{Measures : ^ 

1. Of that mechaiiiGal pleaMne^ i^kfa hy the coa- ' 
stitution of our nature aceimipaiiies the perceptioo of 
a regular succession of related sooods. 

2. Of that pleaswre^ichsuchiHMiipoMons of sound 
maj produce, either by the expression^soiiie pathetic 
or iflteffesting affection, or by being the sign of some 
{^easing or valuable quality, ^her in the compo^aou 
or die performance. 

That it is to this last soufce the beauty or subliimty, 
of Qiasic is to be ascribed, or that it is b^^crtiful or sisb- 
lime only when it is expressive of some pleasing or tn-^ 
teresting quaUty, I hope k evident from the preceding 
observations^ 

CHAPTER IlL 

Cf the Objects of Sight. 

THE greatest part of the eicternal objects, i^ wfaii^h 
we discover suUimity or beauty, are such as are p&t^ 
delved by the sense of sight It has even been ima- 
^ned by some philosophers, that it is to such objecte 
only that the name of beauty is propeiiy appKed, and 
tteit it is only from analogy that the same term is ap^ 
plied to the objects of our other senses. This opimon 
however, seems at first sight ill-founded. The terms 
htimty and s'Mi'mUy are appKed by all men to sounds, 
and even sometimes to smells. In our own experience, 
we very often find, that the same emotion is produced 
by sounds, which is produced by forms or colours ; and 
the nature of language sufficiently shows, that this is 
conformable also to general experience. There seems 
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no vraaRMitbMefore for limtting the objects of saUtinitf 
or beautf , to the sole class of visible objects. 

it must, boivev'er, be acknowiedged, that by fer the 
gresftest number of these objects are such as we dith 
co^er by means of this sense ; nor does it seem difficnlt 
to assign the reason of this superiority. By the rest of 
cor sms^, we discover only single qualities of objects ; 
but by the sense of seeing, we discover all that assem* 
blage of qualities which constitute, in our imaginations^ 
the peculiar nature of such objects. By our other 
senses, we discover, in gei^ral, such qualities, only 
when the bodies are in contact with us ; but the sense 
of sight affords us a very wide field of observation, and 
enables us to make them the objects of attention, when 
they are at very considerable distances from ourselves. 
It is natural, therefore, that the greater power of this 
sense should dispose us to greater confidence in it, and 
that the qualities of bodies which we discover by 
meansof it, shoulcl more powerfully impress themselves 
upon our imagination and memory, than those single 
qualities which we discover by the means of our other 
seMes. The visible qualities of objects^ accordingly, 
becxMSie to us not only the distinguished characteristics 
of external bodies, but they become also in a great 
measure the signs of all their other qualities ; and by 
recalling to our minds the qualities signified, affect us 
in some degree with the same emotion which the ob- 
jects themselves can excite. Not only the smell of the 
rose, or the violet, is expressed to us by their colours 
and forms ; but the utility of a machine, the elegance 
of a design, the proportion of a column, the speed of 
the horse, the ferocity of the Ken, even all the qualities 
of the human mind are imturally exprei^ed to us by 
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certain y»Ue apptaiBooes ; because our espamiwe 

has taught us, that such qualities are connected with 
such appearances, and the presence of the one imine- 
diately suggests to us the idea of the other. Saefa 
visible qualities, therefore, are gradually considered v 
the signs of other qualities, and are productiire to 00 
of the same emotions with the qualities tbey signify- 
But, besides this, it is also to be observed, that bf 
this sense we not only discover the nature of individuid 
objects, and therefore naturally associate their qualities 
with their visible appearance ; but that by it also we 
discover the relation of objects to each other ; and that 
hence a great variety of objects in nature become ex- 
pressive of qualities which do not immediately belong 
to themselves, but to the objects with which we have 
found them connected. Thus, for instance, it is by 
this sense we discover that the eagle inhabits among 
rocks and mountains ; that the red-breast leaves the 
woods in winter, to seek shelter and food among 4he 
dwellings of men ; that the song of the nightingale iaps- 
culiar to the evening and the night, &c. In consequence 
of this permanent connexion, these animals acquire a 
character from the scenes they inhabit, or the seasons 
in which they appear, and are expressive to us in soifte 
Pleasure of the character of these seasons and scenes. 
It is hence that so many objects become expressive, 
which perhaps id themselves would never have been 
so ; that the curfew is so solemn from accompanying 
the close of day, the twitter of the swallow so cheerful, 
from its being heard in the morning, the bleating of 
sheep, the call of the goat, the lowing of kine, so beau^- 
tjful from their occurring in pastoral or romantic situ- 
ations ; in short, that the greatest number of natural 
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ob)60t9 acquire their expression (torn tiieir connexioa 
with puticular or affecting scenes. 

AS) in this way, the visible qualities of objects be* 
come expressive to us of all the qualities which thej 
possess ; and besides, in so many cases receive ei^nres- 
sion from their connexion with other objects, it is 
extremely natural, that such qualities should form the 
greatest and most numerous class of the objects of 
material beauty. 

I proceed to a more particular investigation of the 
sifblimity and beauty of some of the most remarkable 
classes of these qualities. 

SECTION L 

Of the Beauty of Colours^ 

The greatest part of colours are connected with a 
kind of established imagery in our minds, and are 
considered as expressive of many very pleasing and 
affiscting qualities. 

These associations may perhaps be included in the 
following enumeration : 1st, Such as arise from the 
nature of the objects thus permanently coloured. 2dly , 
such as arise from some analogy between certain 
odours, and certain dispositions of mind : and 3dly, 
Soch as arise from accidental connexions, whether 
national or particular. 

1. When we have been accustomed to see any ob- 
ject capable of exciting emotion, distinguished by some 
fixed or permanent colour, we are apt to extend to the 
colour the qualities of the object thus coloured ; and to 
feel from it when separated, some degree of the same 
Semotion which is properly excited by the object itself. 
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Ifistaiicies of this kind are within ever]r'pejBKHi%< 
vation. White, as it ia the colour of day, is exipnmufe 
to us of the cliMrfiilneBs or gaiety which the retinrtt of 
day brings. Black, as the colour of darkness, is es^^es- 
sive of gloom and melancholy. The coknir of the 
heavens, in serene weather, is blue : blue therefore ia 
expressive to us of somewhat of the same pleasing ai^ 
temperate character. Green is the colour of the earth 
in spring : It is consequently expressive to usofsooM 
of those delightful images which we associate with 
that season. The colours of vegetables and minen^ 
acqdire, in the same manner, a kind of character from 
the character of the species which they distinguish. 
The expression of those colours, which are the signs 
of particular passions in the human countenance, and 
which, from this connexion, derive their effect, every 
one is acquainted with. 

2. There are many colours which derive expression 
from some analogy we discover between them and 
certain affections of the human mind. Soft or strong, 
mild or bold, gay or gloomy, cheerful or solemn, &c. 
are terms in all languages applied to colours ; terms 
obviously metaphorical, and the use of which indicates 
their connexion with particular qualities of mind. In 
the same manner, different degrees or shades of the 
same colour have similar characters, as strong, or tem- 
perate, or gentle, &c. In consequence of this associa- 
tion, which is in truth so strong, that it is to be found 
among all mankind, such colours derive a character 
from this resemblance, and produce in our minds some 
&int degree of the same emotion, which the qualities 
they express are fitted to produce* 

3. Many colours acquire character from accidental 
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aisocifttioo* Purplt^for instance, basaoquaied ftchar* 
acterof digDit)9^ from ita aecideqtal eooneaba with tba 
dress of kings. The coloors of crmiiie have a simUar 
character from the same cause. The colouis in eve^ 
eouatfjT trhich distinguish the dress of magistrateay 
Ju(^s^&c. acquire dignity in the same maniier. Scai^ 
iet, in this country, as the colour which distinguishes 
the dress of the army, lias, in some measure, a character 
correspondent to its employment; and it was perhaps 
this association (though unknown to himself,) that indu^ 
ced the blind man, mentiened by Mr. Locke, to liken 
bis notion of scarlet to the sound of a trumpet Every 
person will, in the same manner, probably recollect 
particular colours which are pleasing to him, from 
their having been worn by people whom he loved, or 
from some other accidental association. 

In these several ways, colours becoirie significant to 
us of many interesting or affecting qualities, and excite 
in us some degree of the emotions which such qualities 
in themselves are fitted to produce. Whether some 
colours may not of themselves produce agreeable sen** 
sations, and others disagreeable sensations, I am not 
anxious to dispute : but wherever colours are felt as 
producing the emotion of beauty, that it is by means 
Qf their expression, and not from any original fitness in 
the colours themselves to produce this effect, may per-* 
haps be obvious from the following considerations : 

1. The different sentiments of mankind, with regard 
to the beauty of colours, are inconsistent with the opin^ 
ion that such qualities are beautiful in themselves, ft 
is impossible to infer, because any particular colour is 
beautiful in one country, that it will also be beautifal 
23 
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aother: aod there are ia fact many instances 
.are the same colour produces veiy different opinionft 
of beauty in different races of men. Black, to us, b in 
general an unpleasant colour. In Spain and in Venice 
it is otherwise. Yellow is to us, at least in dress, a 
disagreeable colour. In China it is the favourite co- 
lour. White is to us extremely beautiful. In China^ 
on the contrary, it is extremely disagreeable. Instan-) 
ces of 'the same kihd must have occurred to every 
person. 

If we inquire, on the other hand, what is the reason 
of this difference of opinion, we shall uniformly find, 
that it arises from the different associations which these 
different people have with such colours ; and that 
their opinion of their beauty is permanently regulated 
by the nature of the qualities of which they are expres- 
sive. Black is to us an unpleasant colour, because it is 
the colour appropriated to mourning. In Venice and 
Spain, it is the colour which distinguishes the dress of 
the great. Yellow is in China the imperial colour, and 
sacred to the emperor and his property : it is therefore 
associated with ideas of magnificence and royalty. 
Among us it has no distinct association, and is there- 
fore beautiful or otherwise, only according to its degree 
orahade. White is beautiful to us in a supreme degree, 
as emblematical both of innocence and cheerfulness. 
In China, on the other hand, it is the colour appropri- 
ated to mourning, and consequently, very far from 
being generally beautiful. In the same manner, 
wherever any peculiar colours are permanently favour- 
ite, there will always be found some pleasing associa*- 
tions which the people have with that colour, and of 
which they, in some measure, consider it as significant. 
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2. It is farther observable, that no colours, in fact, 
are beautiful, but such as are expressive to us of pleasing 
or interesting qualities. All colours obviously are not 
beautiful : the same colours are beautiful only when 
they are expressive of such qualities ; and, in general, 
I believe it will be found, that among all the variety of 
colours we are acquainted with, those only are beauti- 
ful which have similar expressions. 

The common colours, for instance, of many indiffer- 
ent things which surround us, of the earth, of stone, of 
wood, &c. have no kind of beauty, and are never 
mentioned as such. The things themselves are so in- 
different to us, that they excite no kind of emotion, and 
of consequence their colours produce no greater emo- 
tion, as the signs of such qualities, than the qualitieSi 
themselves. The colours, in the same manner, which 
distinguish the ordinaiy dress of the common people, 
are never considered as beautiful. It is the colours 
only of the dress of the great, of the opulent, or of dis- 
tinguished professions, which are ever considered in 
this light. The colours of common furniture, in the 
same way, are never beautiful : it is the colours only 
of fashionable, or costly, or magnificent furniture^ 
which are ever considered as such. 

It is observable, farther, that even the most beautiful 
colours (or those which are expressive tons of the most 
pleasing associations) cease to appear beautiful when- 
ever they are familiar, or when the objects which they 
distinguish have ceased to produce their usual emo- 
tions. The blush of the rose, the blue of a serene sky, 
the green of the spring, are beautiful only when they are 
new, or unfamiliar. In a short time we observe them 
w^ith the same indifference, that we do the mostcom*^ 
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mon andunnMiced coKyors. That, in ttt€ sat nemaniiery 
oor peroeptioB of tlieir beauty depends on tbe state of 
6ur own minds, and that it is only in seasons of sensi-< 
biltty that we are conscious of it, is a fact which everf 
man knows so weU from his own experience, that it 
would be neeiSess to iUustrate it. 

It may be observed, also', that no tiew coloiiris ev«f 
beautiful, until we have acquired sonne pleasing asso^ 
datiOQ with it. Tbis is pecultariy observable in the 
article of dress ; and indeed it is the best iatrtance of 
it, because in such cases, no other circumstance inter- 
venes by which the experifnent can be influenced. 
Every man must have observed, tliat, kt the ^&t 
variety of new colours which the caprice of feshioB is 
perpetually introducing, no new coh»ur appears at first 
as beautiful* We feel, on the contrary, a idnd of dis* 
appiMiitmeat, when we see auch a colour in the dress 
of those who regulate the fashions, instead <if that 
which used to distingui^ tfaetia ; a^d even althougii 
the cotoor ^oold be such, as in other sabjects wk 
consider as beautiful, our rfisappointnmnt still overbai'- 
acices the pleasure it might give. A few weeks, even 
a >few days alter our opinion ; as soon as it is generally 
adopted by those who lead the public taste, and has 
l>eoome of consequence the mark ofrw^ and elegance, 
it immediately becomes beautiM. This, it is dbser'* 
vable, is not pecnliar to oolomrs l^at in tbemseiftes 
may be agreeable ; for k often faappecis, that Ihe ca^ 
price of fashion leads us to admire colours tliat are 
disagreeable, and that not only in themselves, but also 
from the associations with whicia they are connected. 
A plain man wou^ld scarcely believe, that thecolonfs 
of ^ gla?s bottle, of a dead leaf, of clay, fee. co^ild ever 
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be beautiful ; yet withm these few years, not only 
Hieae) iMit some much more unpleasant colours that 
might be luenlionedy have been fashionable and admir- 
ed. AsBOOD, however, as the fashion changes, as soon as 
they whose rankoraccomplisbm^its give this fictitious 
value to the colours they wear think proper to desert 
Ihem, so soou the beauty of the colour is at an end. A 
sew colour succeeds; a new disappointment attends 
ftB first appearance ; its beauty is gradually acknowl- 
edged ; and the colour which was formerly the favour- 
itey^inks into neglect and contempt. If the faculty 
by which the beauty of colours is perceived, had any 
fuialogy to a sense, it is envious that such variations ia 
our opinion of their beauty could not take place. 

S. When the particular associations we have with 
such colours are destroyed, their beauty is destroyed 
at the same time. 

The different machines, instruments, &c. which 
minister to the convenience of life, have in genera], ^ 
fyom the materials of which they are composed, or from 
the uses to which they are applied, a fixed and deter- 
minate colour^ This colour becomes accordingly in 
some degree beautiful, from its being the sign of such 
qualities ; and although this effect is, in a great meas- 
ure, lost from the frequency of observation, it is still 
observable upon many occasions. Change the accus- 
t«med colour of such objects, and every man feels a 
kiud of 4lisappointment This is so strong, that even 
if a colour more generally beautiful is substituted, yet 
stiU our dissatisfaction is the same, and the new colour, 
instead of being beautiful, becomes the reverse. Rose- 
colour, for instance, is a more beautiful colour than 
tliat of uiahogany ; yet if any man were to paint his 
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doofs and wiadows with tose-colour, he would certaiB'^ 
\y not add to their beauty. The colcmr of a polish^ 
steel grate is agreeable, but is not in itself very beautifiih 
Suppose it painted green, or violet, or crimson, all of 
them colours much more beautiful, and the beauty of 
it is altogether destroyed. The colours of cedar, of 
mahogany, of satin-wood, are not nearly so beautiful 
as many other colours that may be mentioned. There 
is no colour, however, with which such woods can be 
painted, that would be so beautiful as the colours of the 
woods themselves ; because they are very valuable, 
and the colours are in some measure significant to us 
of this value. Instances of this kind are innumerable. 
There are different professions in every country, 
which are distinguished by different coloured dresses. 
Whatever may have led to this appropriation, and how- 
ever fanciful and extravagant it may sometimes be, 
after it is established, there is felt a kind of propriety in 
the dress ; and it is strongly associated in our minds 
with the qualities with which such professions seem to 
indicate. We are in some measure disappointed, 
therefore, when we see a professional man not in the 
dress of bis profession ; and when he is in this dress, 
we conceive that there is a propriety and beauty in 
such a colour. Change the colours of these several 
dresses, and all this species of beauty is destroyed. 
We should, not only laugh at the supposition of the 
army and navy being dressed in black, and the church 
and the bar in scarlet ; but we should feel also a dis^ 
content, as if these colours had in themselves a separate 
expression, and were in these cases misapplied. Even 
in reversing the dress of individuals of these different 
professions, the whole beauty of their dress is destroyed ; 



wd vre arfr Qonacioiis of a Ceding of impioprietj, as if 
tbe qfialities which are peculiar to such (Nrofesnone 
W0re necessarily coonected with the dress they wear. 
So ^oug is this association e?en in trifles, and so 
naturally do colours become expressive to us of the 
qualities with which we have found them generally 
opnnected. 

, In natural objects the same circumstance is very 
s^arent. There are colours perhaps more generally 
fa^tutiful than those which distinguish trees, or rocks, 
or waters, or cottages, or ruins, or any of the ordinary 
ingredients of rural scenery ; yet no colours, but the 
natural, could possibly be beautiful, in the imitation of 
such scenes ; because no other colours could be expres- 
sive to us of those qualities which are the sources ol 
our emotion from such objects in nature. That all the 
beauty, in the same manner, of plants or animals, would 
be destroyed, if any new colours, however generally 
beautiful, were substituted in the place of those by 
which nature has distinguished their different classes, 
and which are of consequence associated in our minds 
with all the qualities which they possess, is so obvi- 
ous, that it is altogether unnecessary to attempt the 
illu^ration of it. That this principle ap(rfies also to the 
colours of dress, and that the same colour is beautiful 
or not, as the expression which it has is suited to the 
character or situation of the person who wears it, every 
pprson may satisfy himself by a little attention. As 
thus there is no colour whatever, which in all situations 
is beautiful, and as, on 'the contrary, the beauty of 
every colour is destroyed, whenever the associations 
we have with it are dissolved, it seems reasonable to 
conclude, that the beauty of such qualities arises from 
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their expre»Non, and not from any origiofd .fitMsa H| 
them to pioduee this emotion. 

4 If the beaulj of coburs arose from anj origtoal 
fitness in them to produce thisemotion, it is apparent, 
that thej who are incapable of such perceptions^ must 
be incapable of such emotion. That the blind^ how- 
ever, may receive the same delight, from the ideas 
which they associate with colours, that they do vAio 
see, is a £sct which I think every one will be coavioced 
of, who reads the poems of Dr. Blacklock. No man 
who is not acquainted with the history of their ingen- 
ious author, could perceive that be had the misfortune 
to lose his sight in early infancy. That from conver- 
sation, and from the perusal of boc^ of poetry, it was 
possible for him to learn the distinguishing colours of 
certsdn objects, and to apply them with sufficient pro- 
priety in his own verses, I do not deny ; but the circum- 
stance of importance at present is this, that bis poetry is 
full of the same sentiments, and expresses the same ad- 
miration with regard to the different^sible qualities of 
matter, with that of poets who have had no such defect ; 
and that the same power is ascribed to them in produ- 
cing the emotions of beauty, and With as great accuracy 
with regard to particular instances, as in the composi- 
tions of those who have had the sense of sight in its 
fullest perfection. If our perception of the beauty of 
colours arose from some original fitness in such qualities 
to produce this emotion, it isobvious,that the blind must 
be as incapable of perceiving this beauty^ as of per- 
ceiving the colours themselves ; but if the beauty of 
c<^urs arises from the associations we connect with 
them, this fact, in the case of Dr. Blacklock, admits of 
a very simple solution. From reading, and from con- 
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f ersatiOD, he has acquired the same asaociattons witii 
the words that express such colours, as we hare with 
the colours themselves ; that the word whUej for io^ 
stunce, signifies a quality in objects expressive of 
cheerfulness and innocence ; the word purpUy the 
quality of majesty ; the word blacky the quality of 
gloom and melancholy , &c. In this case, it is obvious, 
that he may feel the same emotions from the use of 
these words, that we do from the colours which they 
express ; and that from the permanence of these asso* 
eiationsin a great variety of cases, he may apply the 
terras with sufficient propriety, either in sublime or 
beautiful description* As this is in reality the case, it 
I9leems to be a very strong confirmation of the opinion^ 
that the beauty of such qualities arises from the asso^ 
ciations we connect with them, and not from any 
original or independent beauty in the colours them* 
selves. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Of Forms. 

Of all material qualities, that which is most gene<^ 
rally, and most naturally productive of the emotions of 
sublimity and beauty, is^/brm. Other qualities may be 
separated from most objects, without destroying their 
nature ; but the form of every material object, in a 
great measure constitutes its nature aii8 essence, and 
cannot be destroyed, without destroying tK^ individual 
subject to which it belongs. From whatever cause, 
therefore, the beauty of any material object proceeds, 
it is natural to ascribe it to the form, or to that quality 
24 
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whieh most intimately beloDgs to (be object, and 
constitutes its essence to our senses. The commoQ 
opinion, therefore, undoubtedly is, that forms in them- 
selves are beautiful ; that there is an original and 
essential beauty in some particular forms ; and that 
this quality is ^ immediately discernible in them, as 
the forms themselves. 

Philosophers, however, have not been satisfied with 
this common opinion. The supposition of such an 
original and independent beauty in forms, has been 
found inconsistent with many phenomena, and some 
more general principle was wanted, under which the 
different facts upon this subject might be tolerably 
arranged. Many theories accordingly have been 
formed to account for this species of beauty. Some 
have resolved, it into a sense of proportion, and endeav- 
oured to establish, by analogy from our other seiKi^s, 
certain proportions which are immediately and perma- 
nently beautiful. Others have accounted for this 
beauty from the union of uniformity and variety. 
Some have supposed it to arise from the consideration 
of utility. Others have asserted, that the beauty of 
forms arises fjrom their commonness, and that the 
beautiful form is that which is most generally met 
with in objects of the same kind. Mr. Hogarth, in 
opposition to all, considers the beautiful form, as being 
described by lines of a particular kind, and has pro- 
duced a great variety of instances in support of his 
opinion.^ ' 

It is n6t my design at present, to enter into any ex- 
amination of these several opinions. In all of them^ I 
believe,^ there is something true to a certain extent, 
though I believe also, that they have arisen from a 
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fiavtial vi^w of the subject, and are inadequate to 
account for the greater number of the phenomena. 

I may be allowed, however, to observe, that of the 
two, the common opinion is by much the most defen* 
sible. To reduce the great variety of instances of 
beauty in forms to any single principle^ seems at first 
sight altogether impossible ; not only firom this variety, 
but also, in innumerable casesj from the contrary na- 
fiire df the forms, which, in fact, are beautiful As no 
theory, besides, can possibly be maintained without 
some foundation in nature, the number of theories 
which have been produced upon this subject^ are in 
themselves an evidence, that this beauty arises from 
more causes than any one of these theories compre^- 
bends. 

The principle which I have endeavoured to illns- 
trate, with regard to the beauty and sublimity of sounds 
and colours, will, perhaps, be found to be equally ap- 
plicable to the beauty or sublimity of forms : and, as 
far as I can judge, is free from the objections which 
may be stated both to the common and the philosophi- 
cal opinions. In the observations which follow, I shall 
therefore endeavour to shew, that the sublimity or 
beauty of forms arises altogether from the associations 
we connect with them, or the qualities of which they 
are expressive to us ; and I shall endeavour to explain^ 
with as much accuracy as I am able, the different ex- 
pressions of wluch forms are susceptible, and which 
are the foundation of that sublimity and beauty which 
We ascribe to them. The importance of the subject, 
will, Ihope,be my excuse for the length, and perhaps 
for the tediousness of some of these illustrations^ 

Forms are naturally divisible into two kinds, into 
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animated ^nd inaniiiiate formd. It is the latter of tbtaa 
only which I propose at present to consider ; ar it is 
obriously necessary first to consider the source of the 
beauty of which form itself is capable, before we can 
properly ascertain that superior beauty which arises 
firom animation. 

With regard to inanimate f6fms, the principal expres- 
sions which they have to us, seem to me to be^ lat, 
The expressions of such qualities as arise from tbe 
nature of the bodies distinguisbed by such forms; and 
2dly^ The expressions oi such qualities as ari^ frosi 
their being the subject or production of art. The fitBt 
o( these constitute what may be called their natural 
beauty ; the second, what may be called their rela^ 
TIVE beauty. There is also another source of e:aq>re8^ 
»on in such qualities from accidental association, and 
which perhaps may be termed their accim^h tal besMUty; 

Upon each of these sources of the beauty of forms, 
I shall offer some observations^ 

SECTION I. 

Of ike Mhiural SiMfnUff and Beanty of Farms, 

PART I. 

Of the Sublimity of Forms. 

Th£ sublimity of inanimate forms seems to arise 
chiefly from two sources ; 1st, From the nature of the 
objects distinguished by that form ; and, 2dly, From 
the quantity or magnitude of the form itself. There 
are other circumstances in the nature of forms, which 
may extend or increase this character ; but I apprehend 
that the two now mentioned, are the only ones which 
of themselves constitute sublimity. Both of thi^m, I 
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b«lMve) are produetive of thb d&ct, by beiftg ^&pre»- 
sive to us oF qualities capable of esLcittog very strong 
emotions. 

I. 

1. The forms which distinguish bodies that are 
connected in our minds with ideas of danger or power, 
are in. general sublime. There is scarcely any thing 
in inanimate nature more remarkably so, than all those 
forma which are appro{^iatedto theinstrumentsof war. 
The forms of cannon, mortars, &c. have all a character 
of this kind. Military ensigns, although approaching 
to very common and neglected forms, partake of the 
same character. There are few things more sublime 
than the forms of armour, particularly the steel armour 
which was in use in the mkldle ages. Even the hmih 

larity of common use does not altogether destroy this 
effect : the sword, the spear, the javelin, th)3 dagger, 
are still sublime forms, and enter with propriety into 
the sublimest descriptions either of poetry or painting. 

2. The forms that in general distinguish bodies ot 
great duration, and which of consequence express to 
ua great power or strength, are in most cases sublime. 
lii the vegetable kingdom, the forms of trees are sub- 
lime, principally in proportion to their expression of 
this quality. Nothing is more sublime than the form 
of rocks, which seem to be coeval with creation, and 
wbich all the convulsions of nature have not been able 
to destroy. The sublimest of all the mechanical arts 
is architecture, principally from the durableness of Us 
productions ; and these productions are in themselves 
sublime, in proportion to their antiquity, or the extent 
of their duration. The Gothic castle is still more sub- 
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Mme than all, because, besides the desolatioii of time, 
it seems also to have withstood the assaults of war. 

3. The forms which distioguish bodies that are cod- 
nected in our minds with ideas of splendour or magoifi* 
cehee, are in general sublime* The formsof thethrone^ 
the sceptre, and the diadem, approach, in fact, to veiy 
common and very neglected forms, yet they are all sub* 
lime, from being the signs of the splendour and magnifi* 
cence of royalty. The triumphal car, and the triuaif^l 
arch, are sublime forms, from similar associations. 

4.^ The forms in the same manner, which distinguish 
bodies connected in our minds with ideas of awe or 
solemnity, are in general sublime. The forms of tem- 
ples, although very different as forms, have in all ages 
been accounted as sublime. Even (he most common 
forms employed in religious service, derive a character 
of this kind from the qualities with which they are 
connected. The thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident 
of NeptQne, &c. seem to have been considered by the 
ancients as sublime forms, although in themselves they 
are insignificant The forms of all those things, in the 
same manner, which are employed in the burial of the 
dead, are strikingly sublime. The pall, the hearse, 
the robes of mourners, &c. even the plumes, which in 
general are so beautiful, and the colour of which is in 
most cases so cheerful, are, in this situation, above all 
other things, powerfully sublime. 

That these and probably other associations of a sim- 
itar kind, have an effect in bestowing sublimity upon 
the forms which generally distinguish such bodies, 
every person, I think, will be satisfied, both from his 
own experience, and from conversation. That the 
sublimity of such forms arises from the qualities which 
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they eipress, and not from an original fitness m any 
peculiar form to produce this emotion, is so apparent 
from the single consideration of the great variety of 
forms that are sublime, that I will not fatigue the 
reader by any further illustration of it. 

IL 

The sublimity of forms, in many cases also, arises 
from their magnitude ; and this quality alone is often 
sufficient to bestow sublimity. With magnitude ac* 
cordingly, we have many distinct and powerful asso- 
ciations. 

In animal forms, magnitude is strongly associated in 
our minds with the idea of proportionable power or 
strength ; and is chiefly sublime from its expression of 
this quality. Animals of great size, but feeble or harm- 
less, are so far from being sublime, that they are in 
general contemptible; a fact which may easily be 
observed even in the opinions of children. 

In inanimate forms, magnitude seems to have differ- 
ent expressions to us, according to its different appear- 
ance or description. 

Magnitude in height, is expressive to us of elevation, 
and magnanimity. The source of this association is 
so obvious, and the association itself so natural, that 
such qualities of mind have, in all ages, been expressed 
by these images, and such magnitudes described by 
terms drawn from these qualities of mind. 

Magnitude in depth is expressive to us of danger or 
terror, and from our constant experience, of images of 
horror. In all countries, the popular bell is considered 
as an unfathomable abyss, into which the souls of the 
wicked are plunged. 
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Magnitude in length, is expressii^ to us of vMtness, 
and when apparently unbounded, of infinity; thiA 
being naturally imagined to be without end, to which 
we can discern none. It is impossible to see a vast 
plain, and above all, the ocean without this impression. 
In spite of the knowledge we have of the immense 
space between us and the fixed stars, and of the com* 
paratively trifling distance between any two points in 
this globe, yet the former is not nearly so sublime as 
the view of the ocean without shore, or even of a great 
plain without bounds. 

Magnitude in breadth, is expressive to us of stability^ 
of duration, of superiority to destruction. Towers, 
forts, castles, &c. are sublime in consequence of this 
association, though very often they have no other con- 
siderable magnitude. The pyramids of Egypt are 
strikingly sublime in point of form, from this expres- 
-sion, as well as from the real knowledge we have of 
their duration. We are so accustomed to judge of the 
stability of every thing by the proportion of its base, 
that terms borrowed from this material quality, are in 
every language appropriated to the expression of some 
of the sublimest conceptions we can form ; to the 
stability of nations, of empires, of the laws of nature, 
of the future hopes of good men. 

For the reality of these associations, I might appeal 
to every man's own experience, as well as to the com- 
mon language of mankind. That it is from such ex- 
pressions, or from being the sign of such qualities that 
magnitude is sublime, and not from any original fitness 
in the quality itself to produce this emotion, seems to 
be (Jbvious from the following considerations: 1st, 
That there is no determinate magnitude, which isBolelJr 
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or pectttiarij sobliine) as would iiecessRrtly be thd case, 
were magnitude itaelf the cause of' thia emotion : 2dly, 
That the same visible magnitude, which is sublime in 
one subject, is often very far from being sublime in 
another, and mce Derm : and 3dlf , That magnitude, 
according to its different appearances, has different 
characters of sublimity corresponding to the different 
expressions which such appearances have ; whereas 
if it were in itself sublidfie, independently of all express 
sion, it would in all cases have the same degree, and^ 
the same character of sublimity. 

PART II. 

Cf the Mitural Beauty of Forfhi. 

The most obvious de6tiition of form, is that of 
matter, bounded or circumscribed by lines. As no 
stmight line, however, can include matter, it follows, 
that the only lines which can constitute form, must be 
either, Ist, angular lines, or, 2dly, curved or winding 
lines. Every form whatever must be composed either 
hy one or other of these lines, or by the union of them. 

When forms are composed by one of these lines 
. solely, they may be termed simple forms. When they 
are composed by the union of them, they may be 
termed complex forms. 

For the sake of perspicuity, I shall first consider what 
it is that constitutes the beauty of simple forms, and 
then, what constitutes the beauty of complex forms. 

Simple forms then may be considered as described 

either by angular or winding lines. These different 

forms seem to me to be connected in our minds with 

very different associations, or to be expressive to us of 

26 
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very different qualities. I shall beg leare to mentiott 
some of these, without pretending to a complete enu*' 
meration. 

1 . The greater part of Uiose bodies in nature, wbicb 
4>osse3s hardness, strength^ or durability , are distinguish- 
ed.by angular forms. The greater plart of those bodies^ 
on the contrary, which possess weakness, fragility, or 
delicacy, are distinguished by winding or curvilinear 
forms. In the mineral kingdom, aU rocks, stones^ and 
metals, the hardest and most durable bodies we know^ 
assume universally angular forms. In the vegetable 
kingdom, all strong and durable plants are in general 
distinguished by similar forms. The feebler and more 
delicate race of vegetables, on the contrary, are mostly 
distinguished by winding forms. In the animal king- 
domy in the same manner, strong and powerful animals 
are generally characterized by angular forms : feeble 
and delicate animals by forms of the contrary kind^ 
In consequence of this very general connexion in 
nature, these different forms become expressive to us 
of the different qualities of strength and delicacy. 

2. In all those bodies which have a progress, or which 
grow and decay within our own observation, the same , 
character of form is observable. In the vegetable king- 
dom, the infancy or youth of planta is, in general^ 
distinguished by winding forms. The infancy and 
youth of animals is in the same manner, distinguished 
by winding or serpentine forms; their mature and 
perfect age, by forms more direct and angular. In 
cons^equence of this connexion, forms of the first kind 
become in such cases expres^ve to us of infancy, and 
tenderness, and delicacy ; and those of the second kind, 
of maturity, and strength, and vigour. 
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'S. Beside these very obvious associationd, it is also 
"bo be observed, that from the sense oif touch, angular 
forms are expressive to us of roughness, sharpness, 
harshness ; winding forms,' on the coyitrary, of softness, 
smoothness, delicacy^ and fineness; and this con- 
nexion is so permanent, that we immediately infer the 
existence of these qualities, when the bodies are only 
perceived by the eye. - There is a very strong analogy 
between such qualities as ere ^perceived by the sense 
of touch, and certain qualities of mmd ; as in all lan- 
guages such qualities are expressed by terms drawn 
from the perceptions of the external sense. Such forms, 
therefore, when presented to the eye, not only lead us 
to. infer those material qualities which are perceived 
by the. sense of touch, but along with Aese, to infer 
also those qualities of mind, which from analogy are 
signified by such qualities of matter, and to feel from 
diem some degree of that emotion which these dispo- 
sitions of mind themselves are fitted to produce. The 
epithets bold, harsh, gentle, delicate, are universally 
applied to forms. In all languages figurative expres- 
sions of a similar kind will be found; and whoever 
attends either to his own feelings, or to the meaning 
which men in general annex to such words in applying 
them to forms, will, I believe, he convinced, that the 
emotion which they signify, and are intended to signify, 
is founded upon the associated qualities, and very 
different from the mere agreeable or disagreeable sen- 
sation which the material qualities Blque convey. 

4. The observ:atiQns which I have now made, relate 
principally to simple curves, or to forms in which a 
single curvature takes place ; as the curve of the weep- 
ing willow, of the young shoots of trees, of the stem 
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of the tulip, and the lilj of the valley. There is an- 
other species of form, coaimQnly distinguished by the 
name of the winding, or serpentine form, in whieh 
different curves take place, or in which a continued 
line winds into several curvatures* With this form,. I 
apprehend we have another, and a very important as- 
sociation, I mean that of ease* From what cause this 
association arises, I will not now stop to inquire ; hot 
I conceive every ope must have observed, that where- 
ver we find vegetables, or any other delicate or atten- 
ttsited body assume such forma, we are impressed with 
the conviction of its being easy, agreeable to their na- 
ture, and free from force or constraint On the cxMitrary, 
when such bodies, in the line of their progress, assume 
angular forms, we have a strong impression of the op- 
eration of force, of something that either prevents them 
from their natural direction, or that constrains them 
to assume an unnatural one. That winding forms are 
thus expressive to us of volition and ease, and angidar 
forms of the operation of force or constraint, appears 
from a singular circumstance in language, viz. . That, 
in general, all the former directions are expressed by 
verbs in the active voice ; a river winds, a vine wreatl^ 
itself about the elm, a flower bends, &c. while, on the 
other hand, all directions of the latter iund are expres- 
sed in general by the passive voice of verbs. I believe, 
also, I may appeal to the observation of the reader, 
whether from the winding of a river, of the ivy, or of the 
tendrils of the vine, he has not an impression of ease, 
of freedom, of somethii>g agreeable to the object : and 
whether, in the contrary forms in such cases, he has not 
an impression of uneasiness, from the conviction of 
force having been applied, or some obstacle having oc- 
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curred, to constrain them to aatame a direction unnat- 
ural to tbem. In general, therefore, I apprehend, that 
vvhiding, or serpentine forms are expressive to us of 
ease, and angular forms of force or constraint. Such 
seem to me the principal associations fve have with the 
great division of simple forms : winding forms being 
expressive to us of 6neness, delicacy, ease ; and angu- 
lar forms of strength, roughness, and in some cases of 
the q^ration of force or constraint. 

AU forms, as perceived by the eye, are constituted 
by lines ; and their beauty is dependent upon the 
nature of these constituent parts. It is natural, there- 
fore, to inquire, whether, from such associations, any 
general principles can be formed, which may direct 
the artist in the invention of beautiful forms, by deter- 
mining the character and expression of lines. 

Lines differ either in regard to their nature, or their 
direction. 

1. Lines differ in regard to their nature according to 
the different degrees of their consistence or strength. 
Strongandvigorouslinesare expressive to us of strength 
and stability when perpendicular ; and of some degree 
of harshness or roughness when horizontal, or in an 
oblique direction. Fine and faint lines are expressive 
to us of smoothness, fineness, delicacy. In any given 
number of straight lines, that is always most beautiful 
which is finest, or which, while it preserves its conti- 
nuity, has the appearance of the smallest quantity of 
matter employed in the formation of it. Hence, in 
every subject, either of art or nature, one of the princi- 
pal causes of the beauty of delicate outline. 

2. Lines differ in their direction in two ways. They 
are either even or uneven, that is, straight or irregular. 
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Irregular lines differ again ; tbey are either in angles or 
curves. 

1. Even lines are expressive to us of softness and 
smoothness. 

2. Uneven lines are either angular or winding. 
Angular lin^s are expressive of harshness, roughness^ 

Stc. 

Winding lines of pliancy, delicacy, ease^ &c. 

The real and actual beauty of lines will be found to 
correspond to those associations ; and these are in fact 
the most beautiful^ which have the most pleasing or 
sheeting expression. 

1 . Strong and even lines express strength and smooth^ 
ness. They have therefore a degree of beauty. Fine 
and even lines express delicacy and smoothness. They 
are accordingly more beautiful than the former. 

2. Strong and angular lines express strength and 
harshness. They are therefore very seldom beautiful 
Fine angular lines express delicacy together with rough- 
ness. They are beautiful therefore only, when the 
expression of delicacy prevails over the other. 

3. Strong and winding lines express strength and 
gentleness or delicacy. Their effect is mutually de* 
stroyed, and they are accordingly indifferent, if not 
unpleasing. Fine and winding lines express delicacy 
and ease. They are accordingly peculiarly beautiful. 

4. The least beautiful lines are strong and angular 
lines. The most beautiful, fine and winding lines. 

Considering therefore lines in this abstracted view^ 
and independent of the nature of the bodies which they 
distinguish, it seems very natural to conclude, that 
those forms will be the most beautiful which are de- 
scribed by the most beautiful lines, and that, of conse^^ 
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qtience, ^e serpentine or winding form must necessarily 
be the most beautiful. It was this view of the subject 
wbich seems to have influenced Mr. Hogarth, in the 
opinions which be published in his analysis of beauty. 
He saw clearly, and his art afforded him continual 
proofs of it, that the winding line was of all others the 
most beautiful. He conceived therefore, that all forms 
must be beautiful in proportion to the predominance 
of this line in their composition ; and his opinion falls 
in 90 much with the general observation of mankind, 
that it has been very universally adopted. 

If, however, the observations which I have made 
upon the different expressions of forms are just ; if the 
winding or serpentine form is beautiful, not of itself, 
and originally, but in consequence of the associations 
we connect with it, it ought to follow, that whenever 
this association is destroyed, the form should be no 
longer beautiful, and that wherever the same associa- 
tions are connected with the contrary form, that form 
should then be felt as beautiful. 

That this is actually the case, I shall now endeavour 
to shew from several very familiar illustrations. 

1. If such forms were in themselves beautiful, it is 
reasonable to think that this should be expressed in 
language, and that the circumstances of the form should 
be assigned as the cause of our emotion. If, on the 
contrary, such forms are beautiful from their being ex- 
pressive of particular qualities, it is equally reasonable 
to think, that, in common language, this expression 
should be assigned as the cause of the emotion. Thai 
the latter is the case, cannot, I think, well be disputed. 
No man, when he is speaking of the beauty of any 
form, unless he has some theory in his mind, thinks of 
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ascribing it to the peculiar nature of the fortn^ or of 
describing its beauty to other people, as connsting id 
this form. The terms, on the contrary, tvhich are gen- 
erally used upon the^e occasions, are such as signify 
some quality of which the form is expressive ; and the 
epithets by which the beauty of the form is marked, 
are such as are significant of these qualities. Among 
these qualities, those of gentleness, fineness, or delica- 
cy, as far as I can judge, are the most remarkable, and 
the most generally expressed in common language. 
In describing the beautiful forms of ground, we speak 
of gentle declivities, and gentle swells. In describing 
the beautiful forms of water, we speak of a mild current, 
gentle falls, soft windings, a tranquil stream. In de- 
scribing the beautiful forms of the vegetable kingdom, 
we use a similar language. The delicacy of flowers, 
of foliage, of the young shoots of trees and shrubs, are 
expressions every where to be heard, and which every 
where convey the belief of beauty in these forraSr In 
the same manner, in those ornamental forms, which 
are theproductionof art, we employ the same language 
to express our opinion of their beauty. The delicacy 
of a wreath, of a festoon, of drapery, of a column, or of 
a vase, are terms universally employed, and employed 
to signify the reason of our admiration of their forms. 
It may be observed also, that in comparing similar 
forms, and determining with regard to their beauty, we 
employ the same language ; and that the reason we 
assign for our preference of one form to another, is in 
general, from its superior expression of fineness or deli- 
cacy. In comparing two vases, or two wreaths, or two 
festoons, or any other ornamental forms, a person un- 
acquainted with the theories of philosophers, when he 
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is asiked the enmii of hia {nrefereMe, nery Ma^ly atit 
sw0rS| because it is more d^cate ; hut never tfoMkB oi 
a9$igniog^ao7 cireuindtaoce cxf the foitQ itself, as the 
Ibyyodation of hia admicalioQ. The least atteottan to 
the ooiDmon ladguage of n^ankiod oo such subjects, 
mil sufficiently shew how inuiih the espressiou o^* 
delijcaey determiaes the beauty of all oroamental 
forms. In descrihing {loy haautifql frnm, ia (he same 
manner^ to other people, we usually eiqploy the same 
language, and this language is not only perfectly mi* 
darstood, but immediately also conveys to othei» tli« 
conception of the beauty of this for m. If we were to 
describe the most beautiful vase ia technical tenw, 
and according to the iMstinguished efaamateiistin pS 
its form, no one but an artist would have pay toleiabte 
conception of its beauty ; but if we wens simfply to 
describe it, as pecaliatly delioate in all its parts, I be* 
Ueve it would leav« with eveiy one the imfffessioQ ci 
the beauty of its fdrm* If, however, there weve any 
original and independent beauty in particular forms, 
the description of this form would be alone sufficient 
to convey iim idea of i^ beauty, and tte otseumstaniM 
of its d^acy or finepess would be as little aUe te 
eoovey thi;^ idea, as that of its colour. 

I shall only farther observe upon this ^bjeet, that 
the language and opinions of children, and of commtia 
peo{^e,SQre incon^stent with the notion of any ori^nal 
or absolute beauty in any particular forois* Every 
form is beautiful to chiklren that distinguishes objects 
which they love or take |Jeasure in ; and so hf are 
they, or the common people, from baving any concep* 
tion of the abstract beauty of an)r peeioliar forms, that 
26 
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it is very seldom thejr disAioguiidi betweaa Uie fovtt wd 
tbe subject foriiied, or feel aay other emotion froin i|» 
than as it is exfH^ssive io them of the qoalittea of tbue; 
object distinguished by that form* If, on the contmrir, 
there were any original and independent beauty in aof 
peauliar form, the preference of this form ivauld' be 
early and decidedly marked, both in the language of 
tUMreO) ausd the opinions of nvankind. 

As there appears, thereibre, to be no form vrbiefa U 
peculiarly or solely beautiful, and as in windiag jor 
€iairriliiiear forms, tbe general nature of lat^uageaeems 
to aseribe this beauty to their expression of delicacy^ 
attd. not to the mere circumifi^ance of form itself, it 
appears probable, that the b^tuty of such forms arises 
from this expres»oo, and not from any original fitn^a 
in sudi forms to excite tbk emotion. 

2. When this association is destroyed, or when wind- 
iBg dr curvilinear forms cease to be expressive of 
tettderoesaor delicacy, I believe it will be found, that 
they cease also to be felt as heautifuL The ori^ <if 
our associalion of delicai:y with such forms arises, aa I 
kaire before observed, from ourgeneral experience^ that 
bodies of such a kind are. distingubhed by such form& 
This association therefore will be destroyed, when suck 
forms, are given 4oy or assumed by bodies of a contra^ 
kind. 

The greater pait of beautiful forms in ijattire, are.t^ 
be found in the v^etable kingdom^ in the forms of 
flowers, of foliage, of shrubs, and in those a^umed by 
tke youog . shoots. of tre^ )t is from them accoisd^ 
ingly, that almost ail those forms have been imitated, 
lyhicb bav.ejj^eeo employed by artists for the purposes 
of ornament and elegance : and whoever wili take the 



tftHilite of r^viewinig these different droiiaieiital ftinns, 
HD^Il ftid ttmt they are almost invariably the forms of 
smch veg^ables, or of such parts of vegetables, as are 
distioguished by the delicacy and tenderness of their 
texture. 

There are many parts, however, of the vegetable 
kingdom, which are not distinguished by this character 
of delicacy. The stem of some species of flowers, and 
of almost all shrubs, the trunk and branches of trees, 
are distinguished by opposite characters, and would 
indeed be unfit for the purposes of vegetation if they 
were not. In these subjects,- accordii^y, the winding 
0r serpentine form is very far from being beautiM^ 
as it has no longer its wiml expression of fineness or 
delicacy. 

In the smaller and feebler tribe of flowers, fcHr instance, 
as in the violet, the daisy. Or the lily of the vriley, the 
bending of the stem comti^jted a very beauttfol form, 
because we immediately perceive that it is the eonse^ 
qoence of the weakness and delicacy of the flower^ 
In the rose, on the contrary, and the white lily, and in 
the tribe of flowering shrubs, a class of vegetaUes of 
greater strength^ the same form assumed by the stem 
is felt as a defect, and instead of impressing us with the 
idea of delicacy, leads us to believe the operation of 
some force to twist it into this direction. In the young 
and feeble branches of such plants, however, this form 
is again beautiful, when we perceive that it is the 
consequence of the delicacy of their texture, and of 
their being overpowered by the weight of the flower. 
In the vine or ivy, in the same manner, the winding of 
the young shoots and feebler branches, constitutes very 
beautiful forms. In the direction of the stem, on the 
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ottmr hand, utitsb fortn§ are ibh i&s a il^Mt, ad At> tonger 
^xpfe(ili?e of delicacy, bat of forc^. Ill tte growth of 
tke stronger vegetables, ad of treed, nrhem We know and 
expect great stkiengtb, nothing can be so far fVoth being 
beautiful, as any winding or serpentine form asstinied 
by the trunk. The beautifiil fskn of i^^ch objects is of 
so very diffbreitt a kind, thM it is in Ihe opposite form 
only that we perceive it. In the direction of the branch- 
es, the tome character is etpfected^ and a similar idtAfbdt 
Would be felt in their asdUmingany regulariy windifig 
or curViKnear fonn. It is dtily When we arrive at the 
young shoots, and that Only in their infant season, in 
spring, that we discover again the serpentine form to 
be beautiful, b^ause it is then only that we perceive 
it to be really expressive of tenderness or delicacy, 
ObBervatiorts of this kind ate within eveiy person's 
reach, and I believe It will be found, that, in the v^^ 
table kingdom, the winding «r serpentitte htm k nt> 
longer beautifbl ihan while it ih expre^ive of some 
degree of delica(iy or fineness, an^ that ft bodies to bis 
beautiful, whenever it is assumed by bddies of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

AH the diiarerent bodies whith constitute the mineral 
kingdom, are distinguished by a greatter degree of 
hardness and i3olidity, Ihatt is to be iFound ih any othfer 
bf the productions of nature. Siifeh bodies, howetter, 
by difltelrent exertions of art, may be moulded into any 
fotm we please ; butthe beauty of the serpentine form, 
In such cases, i^ lost, from our consciousness of the ab- 
sence of that delicacy Which in general accompanies 
iBuch forms. It is possible, for instance, to imitate th6 
v^fhding of the i*y, the tendrils of the viefe, or the 
bpaUtiftil curves of the rose tree, irt iron, or in any Other 
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mi^lat. It il po«itt>l^ alto, to e^dor sucli imilattow ta 
M pBtktt a knatiDer^ as at fiist to deceivis the spectatte. 
If I am not fi^taken, however, (he mometit we are 
undeceived, the motiieiit we knaw that the subject is 
»> diffier^tit (Vom that which charaoterisea duch forms 
ill rebl nature^ the beauty of the forms is destroyed, and 
iusti^ad of that pleasing sentiment of tenderoest which 
^ delicacy df the vegetables excites, a sentiment of 
disappointment and uneaMness succeeds : of dkap- 
pdintment, fmm the 'absence of that delicacy which we 
g^niBraUy infer from the appearance of such forms : and 
of uneasiness^ lh)m the conviction of force having hemk 
applied to twist the subject into to unnatural direttioDB. 
If the same observation i& further pursued, I think it 
will be found in general, that wherever the delicate 
forms 6f the Vegetable world are imit^ed in OMtal, or 
any other hard and durable substance, the chara^er 
of the form is lost, aind that instead of that Uvely eiho<' 
tton of beauty, which we receive from the original 
forms, we are conscious of a feeling of discontent, from 
the seeming impropriety of giving to such durable sub- 
stances a character which does not belong to them. 

Thjsre are, however, undoubtedly, cases in which 
curvilinear forms in such subjects are beautiful* I ap- 
prehend, however, that this takes place only when a 
kind of adventitious delicacy is given to such substan- 
ces, and of consequence the same character is retained 
by the form which we have generally associated with 
it in real nature. This effect is in general produced 
by the following causes: 1st, When the quantity of 
matter is so small, as to overcome our sense of its 
stren^h of durability : and 2dly, When the workman- 
ship is so excellent, as to produce an opinion of fine- 
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ness or deikacf, independent of the nature ef the 
subject upon which it is employed. In either of these 
cases, such forms may be beautiful, though aseuniiail 
by the hardest or most durable substances. 

A bar of iron, for instance, or of any other m^al^ 
may be twisted by force into the most perfect spiiat 
form ; but in such a case, the conviction of force and^ 
labour destroys altogether the beauty of the general 
form. Suppose this bar lengthened, until it becomes 
as slender as the wires which are made use of in oiu- 
sical instruments, and as delicate as such wires are, 
and the form becomes immediately beautiful The 
same bar may be bent by force into the form of any 
^ven curve. In such a case the curve is not beautiful. 
Make the same experiment with a chain of iron, or of 
any other metal, which in some respects is yielding 
and pliant, and where we know that no force is re« 
quisite to make it assume such forms, and the curves 
which it produces will be found very different in point 
of beauty. The imitation of any vegetable form, in 
the same manner, as the vine, or the rose, in any kind 
of metal, and as large as it is found in nature, would 
be very far from being beautiful. The imitation of 
such forms in miniature, and in relief, when the char-^ 
acter of the substance is in some measure forgot in the 
diminution of its quantity, may be, and very often is, 
extremely beautiful The embellishments of a vase^ 
or of an urn, which in general consist in the imitation 
of vegetable forms, are beautiful, both from the dimtn* 
ution of their size, and from the delicacy of thdr work- 
manship. If either of these circumstances were want^ 
ing, if they were massy in their substance, or imperfect 
in their execution^ 1 apprehend a proportionable degree 
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of thtoir beauty would be lost. la the same matioev, 
akbough none of the forms o( the greater vegetables 
are beautiful, when imitated in their full sise^ many of 
the smaller and more delicate plants may be imitated 
with propriety, because such imitations suppose not 
Ofily small quantities of matter, but great accuracy and 
perfection of art. 

The same observatiou may be extended totbeormi* 
ments of arcbitecture. These ornaments being execu- 
ted in a very hard and durable substance, are in fact 
ooly beatitiAil when they appear but as minute parts 
<^ the whole. The great constituent parts of every 
building require direct and angular line^ because in 
such parts we require the expressk)n of stability and 
^rengtb. It is only in the minute and delicate parts 
of the work, that any kind of ornament is attempted 
with propriety ; and whenever such ornaments exceed 
in siise, in their quantity of matter, or in the prominence 
of their reUef, that proportion which in point of light'- 
ness or delicacy we expect them to hold with respect 
to the whole of the building, the imitation of the most 
beftutiful vegetable forms does not preserve them from 
the censure of clumsiness and deformity. A baihis- 
trade might with equal propriety be finished in waving 
lines, but certainly would not be beautiful. A twisted 
column, though affording very pleasing curves to the 
eye, is acknowledged to be less beautiful than the 
common and regular one. In short, if ihe serpentine 
form were the only form of beauty, it might with suffi- 
cient propriety.be introduced into a great number of 
the ornamental parts of architecture. The fact of 
wfaichevery person may assure himself, that such forms 
are b0autifal only m those parts where the quantity of 
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matler is minute, th/i relief sai^illy and th^ ii^Ioi^q^ 
ship more ejiqw^ite^ AffQrdsi a aUong pceG^MnipU<ID» tbftt 
a^ch forma ceaae to b^ beautifMly wbeo tbfi gMepfM 
MSQciatioo we bave witb tb^m i9 de9tr()|yed« 

It ia tbe lame limit wbicb ae^ma to d?t<urmine the 
beauty of tboae forma which are execiHed either in 
wood or plaster, for the ornament of our bouaea^ £?ery 
peraon muat have obaerved in old bousea, the abac^ute 
deformity of tboae figures with which the roofs were 
decorated ; and in comparing them with tboae of mod* 
em timea, will perceive that' the great superiority of 
the latter conaista in the greater delicacy of tbe forma, 
aa well as in the greater perfection of the ^iiecution^ 
In both, flowera and foliage are imitated ; but in the 
one in full relief, and upon a scale sometimes greater 
than that of nature* In the other, with the simplest 
relief, and tbe finest lines, that are conaiatent with tbe 
preparation of tbe subject. The termSj accordingly, bj 
which we express our contempt or our admiration of 
them, are those of heaviness or lightness, terms which 
in this subject are synonymous with massineas or deli* 
cacy. The subjecta, however, are the same, and 
no other circumstances intervene, but the superior 
delicacy of the forms, and tbe greyer accuracy of tbt 
workmanship. 

It would lead me into too long a digression, if I were 
to enter into any detail on these subjecta* Tbe hinta 
which I have offered, may perhaps lead the reader to 
satisfy himself by his own observation, that the winding 
or curvilinear form is beautiful only in those subjects 
which are distinguished by softness or delicacy of tex* 
ture ; that in substances of a hard and durable nature, 
it in general ceaaea to be beautiful ; and that, in those 
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cases where it is found to be beautiful, it arises from 
that adi^entitious delicacy (if I may so call it) which is 
produced, either when the quantity of matteremployed . 
is so small as to overcome our opinion of its strength 
or durability, or when the workmanship is so excellent, 
as to bestow on the subject a character of delicacy 
which does not properly belong to it. If in this manner 
it is found, that when the association is destroyed, the 
curvilinear form ceases to be beautiful, it is obvious, 
that this beauty is to be ascribed, not to the form itself, 
but to the quality of which it is expressive. 

3. As the beauty of the winding or curvilinear form 
is thus destroyed, when those associations of tenderness 
and of delicacy, which we in general connect with it, 
are dissolved, so, in the same manner, it may be observ- 
ed, that all other forms, when they have this character 
or expression, are considered and felt as beautifuK If 
there is any form, or species of forms, which is fitted by 
the constitution of our nature immediately to excite 
the emotion of beauty, and independent of all associa- 
tion, it is obvious, that there never could have been a ' 
doubt upon the subject ; and that, in every claife of 
objects, we should have been as able to point out the 
beautiful form, as to point out its colour or smell. The 
fact is^ however, that in no class of objects is there any 
such permanent form of beauty ; and, besides the 
disagreement of diflferent ages and nations in the beauty 
of forms, every man must have perceived, in the course 
of his experience, that every general rule on this subject 
is liable to innumerable exceptions, and that there is 
no one form, or species of form, which, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, demands and obtains admiration. 
27 
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That angular forms, accordingly, are also beaotifuf ^ 
when they are expressive of fineness, of tenderness, of 
delicacy, or such affecting qualities, may perhaps ap- 
pear from the consideration of the following instances. 

In the vegetable world, although it is generally true 
that windingformsare those that are assumed by youngs 
or feeble, or delicate plants, yet this rule b far from be- 
ing uniform, and there are many instances of similar 
productions being distinguished by formsof an angular 
kind. There are accordingly many cases, where this 
form is considered as beautiful, because it is then ex- 
pressive of the same qualities which are geoerally ex- 
pressed by forms of the other kind. The myrtle, for 
instance, is generally reckoned a beautiful form, yet the 
growth of its stem is perpendicular, the junction of its 
branches form regular and similar angles, and their 
direction is in straight or angular lines. The known 
delicacy, however, and tenderness of the vegetable, at 
least in this climate, prevaile over the general expres- 
sion of the form, and gives it the same beauty which 
we generally find in forms of a contrary kind. How 
much more beautiful is the rose tree when its buds 
begin to blow, than afterwards when its flowers are full 
and in their greatest perfection : yet in this first situa- 
tion, its form has much less winding surface, and is 
much more composed of straight lines and of angles, 
than afterwards, when the weight of the flower weighs 
down the feeble branches, and describes the easiest 
and roost varied curves. The circumstance of its 
youth, a circumstance in all cases so affecting; the 
delicacy of its blossom, so well expressed by the care 
which nature has taken in surrounding the opening bud 
with leaves, prevail so much upon our imagination, 
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that we behold the form itself with more delight io this 
aituatioD, than afterwards, when it assumes the more 
general form of delicacy. It is on a similar accouot 
4hat the leaves of vegetables form a very common, and 
a very beautiful decoration, though they are less dis- 
tinguished by winding lines, than almost any other 
I^rt of the plants. There are an infinite number of 
the feebler vegetables, and many of the common 
grasses, the forms of which are altogether distinguished 
by an^es and straight lines, and where there is not a 
single curvature through the whole, yet all of which are 
beautiful, and of which also some are imitated in dif- 
ferent ornamental forms with excellent effect, merely 
from the fineness and delicacy of their texture, which 
is so very striking that they never fail, when we attend 
to them^ to afford us ths^t sentiment of interest and ten- 
derness, which in general we receive from the opposite 
form. There are few things in the vegetable world 
more beautiful than the knotted and angular stem of 
the balsam ; merely from its singular transparency, 
which it is impossible to look at, without a strong im- 
pression of the fineness and delicacy of the vegetable. 
Such observations with regard to flowers, or plants, 
every person has it in his power to pursue. There is 
not, perhaps, any individual of this kingdom, which if 
it is remarkable for its delicacy or tenderness, is not 
also considered as beautiful in its form^ whether that 
fowl be winding or angular. 

It deserves also to be remarked, that the form of the 
great constituent parts of all vegetables, whether strong 
or delicate, is nearly the same ; the growth of the stem 
and the direction of the branches being in both alike, 
and in both also either in straight or in angular line?. 
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It is principally in the more delicate parts of the 6rst, 
in the young shoots^and in the foliage, that they deviate 
from this form, and assume winding or curvilinear 
directions. It is in these parts only, as I have before 
observed, that we discover beautiful forms. In the 
class of feeble or delicate plants, on the contrary, the 
forms which we neglect in the first, are regarded as 
beautiful, because they have that expression which is 
found only in the opposite forms of the other. The 
same form has thus a diQerent effect from the difference 
of its expression ; and the straight lines and angular 
junctions, which are merely indifferent in the elm and 
the oak, are beheld with delight in the plant or the 
flower, when we are convinced that they are accom^ 
panied with tenderness and delicacy. 

In many of those arts, where the beauty of form is 
chiefly consulted, the same circumstance is observable. 
In all of them, the beauty of form is principally deter- 
mined by its expression of delicacy ; but as in many of 
them the curvilinear form is necessarily less expressive 
of this quality than th<B angular one, it is accordingly 
less beautiful, 

In the manufacture of glass, for instance, the great 
beauty of the form is in proportion to this expression, 
Nothing is less beautiful than thick and massy glass, 
which, from its quantity, seems intended to compen- 
sate for its fragility. Nothing, on the contrary, is more 
generally beautiful, than thin and transparent glass, 
which, from experience, we know to be the most de- 
cisive sign of its delicacy and weakness. In such a 
manufacture, wihdinglines cannot be observed without 
necessarily increasing the quantity and thickness of the 
material, and of consequence diminishing its fineness 
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and transparency. Such forms, accordingly, are less 
beautiful than those composed of more direct and 
angular lines, which, while they admit of greater 
transparency, express also greater delicacy and Oneness. 
To take a very common instance : the stalk of a wine- 
glass might with equal ease be fashioned into serpen- 
tine or winding forms, as into the angular compartments 
in which we generally find it ; yet lam much deceived 
if it would be nearly as beautiful, because these lines 
could not admit of that apparent fineness of surface, 
or transparency of matter, which is obtained by its 
angular divisions. In a lustre, in the same manner, 
one of the most beautiful productions of this manufac- 
ture, all is angular. The form of the prism, one of the 
most regular and angular of all forms, obtains every 
where, the festoons even are angular, and instead ot 
any windingor waving line, the whole surface is broken 
into a thousand little triangles ; yet I conceive no per- 
son will deny its beauty. A lustre, on the other hand, 
composed of the most beautiful curves, and studiously 
varied into the most waving surface, would not be 
nearly so beautiful ; because the necessary thickness 
which it would give to the glass, would, in this case, 
be expressive of strength and of solidity, instead of 
delicacy, and would diminish altogether that' fine 
transparency, which, in this manufacture, is immedi- 
ately the sign of tenderness and fragility. 

The same observation will apply to the manufacture 
of steel, or any other of the metals. The greatest ex- 
pression of delicacy which a hard substance like sAeel 
can receive, is from the fineness and brilliancy of its 
surface. It demands, of consequence, angular forms, 
which, by admitting greater perfection of polish, or, at 
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least, by displayiftg it better, are more beautiful than 
curves, which require both greater solidity, and have 
less brilliancy. A sword hilt, or a watch chain, are 
infinitely finer and more beautiful, when they are com* 
posed of angular forms, thaq where they are composed 
of curves. In the forms which are given to jewels, the 
same rule universally obtains. The delicacy of such 
subjects is in their brilliancy. The only form therefore 
that is beautiful in them, is that which displays it. 

There is no subject of this kind, in which beauty oi 
form is more generally consulted, or indeed more gene- 
rally found, than in the different articles of household 
furniture. Such objects, by being composed of the 
uniform material of wood, and that a hard and durable 
one, admit of little difference in point of delicacy, but 
in the quantity, or in the form which is given to this 
material. With regard to the first, all furniture, I ap- 
prehend, is beautiful in proportion to the smallness of 
its quantity of matter, or the fineness or delicacy of the 
parts of it. Strong and massy furniture is every where 
vulgar and unpleasing ; and though, in point of utility, 
we pardon it in general use, yet wherever we expect 
elegance or beauty, we naturally look for fineness and 
delicacy in it. The actual progress of taste in this 
article is from strength to delicacy. The first articles of 
furniture in every country are strong and substantial. 
As taste improves, and as it is found that beauty, as well 
as utility, may be consulted in such subjects, their 
strength and solidity are gradually diminished, until at 
last, by successive improvement, the progress ter/ni- 
iiatesin that last degree of delicacy, and even of fragil- 
ity, which is consistent either with the nature of the 
workmanship, or the preservation of the subject. 
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In this progress, it is discovered, that where the ma- 
terial which is employed is hard and durable, the great- 
est delicacy which can be given to the form, is rather 
in the use of direct and angular lines, than in winding 
and serpentine ones ; and chiefly from the reason I 
have before mentioned, that curves cannot be employ- 
ed without a proportionable and very obvious increase 
of solidity, and by these means, destroying in a great 
measure the expression of delicacy. Whoever will 
look into any of those books, which have made us ac- 
quainted ivith the forms of Grecian or Roman furniture, 
in their periods of cultivated taste, will perceive accord- 
ingly, that in scarcely any of them, is the winding or 
serpentine form observed ; and that, on the contrary, 
the lightest and most beautiful of them, are almost 
universally distinguished by straight or angular lines, 
and by the utmost possible diminution of solidity, that 
is consistent either with convenience or use. What is 
there, for instance, more beautiful in this kind, than 
the form of the ancient tripod, in the best periods of 
Roman taste ? The feet gradually lessening to the endy 
and converging as they approach it ; the plane of the 
table placed, with little ornament, nearly at right an- 
gles to the feet ; and the whole appearing to form an 
imperfect triangle whose base is above. There is 
scarcely in such a subject, a possibility of contriving a 
more angular form, yet there can be none more com- 
pletely beautiful : because this form itself is more im- 
mediately expressive of delicacy, than almost any other 
which could have been imagined : the slightness of 
the whole fabric, the decreasing proportion of the feet 
as they descend to the ground, the convergence of the 
feet themselves, and th^ narrowness of the base for the 
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superstructure, expressing not only the utmost degree 
of delicacy that is consistent with use, but impressing 
us also with the further conviction of the necessity of 
approaching or handling it with tenderness, for fear of 
destroying its slight stability. From this elegant 
model, accordingly, or from others, in which the same 
principle obtains, the greater part of the most beauti- 
ful articles of modern furniture are imitated. It is the 
form which prevails in the construction of chairs, ta- 
bles, sofas, beds, &c. and it is the delicacy which it so 
well expresses, that bestows upon them the greater 
part of their beauty. The application of winding or 
serpentine lines, or of the more general form of beauty, 
would tend only to diminish their effect, by bestowing 
upon them the appearance of a greater degree of soli- 
dity, and thus lessening, instead of increasing, the ex- 
pression which is the cause of this effect. 

In the course of these observations, the reader will 
observe, that I have all along gone upon the sup|iOsi- 
tion, that there is in reality only one species of winding 
or curvilinear form ; and that I have confined my ob- 
servations upon their expression to this general charac- 
ter of ftfl-m. Every one knows, however, that such 
forms admit of great variety, and that the number of 
different curvatures that may be produced are almost 
infinite. Whoever then will take the trouble of pursu- 
ing this investigation, may, I think, easily satisfy him- 
self, that among these, there is none uniformly and 
permanently beautiful ; that the same curve which is 
beautiful in one case, is very often not beautiful in 
others ; and that in all cases that curvature is the most 
beautiful, which is most fully expressive of delicacy or 
ease in the subject which it distinguishes. As forms 
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ef this kind differ also in the number, as veil us Id the 
dature of their curvatures, he will peiceive aldo, that the 
same dependence upon their expressions continues ; 
that the same number of curvatures or windiD^ 
tvhich are beautiful in one subject, are not beautiful in 
others ; and that whenever in any subject the number 
of windings exceeds our opinion of ease or facility, it 
from that period becomes unpleasing, and expressive 
only of force or constraint. The limits which I must 
prescribe to myself in these observations, oblige me, in 
this, as in every other part of them, to refer much of 
the illustration which might be produced, to the rea-* 
der's own reflection and investigation* 

If the observations which I have now offered on the 
natural beauty of forms, or that beauty which arises 
from the consideration of form itself, be just, we may 
perhaps, without much impropriety, rest in the follow- 
ing conclusions on the subject. 

1. That the beauty of such forms arises fron^ the 
qualities of fineness, delicacy, or ease, of which they 
are expressive. 

2. That in every subject, that form (whether angu- 
lar or curvilinear) which is most expressive of these 
qualities, is the most beautiful form. And, 

3. That, in general, the curvilinear or winding form, 
as most frequently expressive of these qualities, is the 
most beautiful. 

With regard also to those arts which are employed 
in the imitation or invention of ornamental forms, the 
following observations may not be without their iise : 

1. That wherever natural forms are imitated, those 
28 
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will be the most beautiful, which are most expressive 
of delicacy and ease. 

2. That wherever new or arbitrary forms are invent- 
ed, that form will be the most beautiful which is com- 
posed by the most beautiful lines, or, in other words, by 
lines which have the most pleasing expression. And, 

8. That wherever the subject of the form is of a hard 
or durable nature, that form will be the most beautiful, 
in which the smallest quantity of matter is employed, 
and the greatest delicacy of execution exerted. 

The truth of these remarks I leave altogether to be 
determined by the observation of the reader. I shall 
only observe, that in the prosecution of this inquiry, it 
is necessary to leave out of consideration every circum- 
stance of design, of fitness, or of utility, and to consider 
forms in the light only of their appearance to the eye, 
without any relation either to an author or an end. 
These relations (as will be shown afterwards) are the 
foundation of a distinct species of beauty, to which 
the principles of their natural beauty do not apply. 

Although, however, I have thus been led to conclu- 
sions^ different from those of Mr. Hogarth, yet it is but 
justice to a performance of uncommon ingenuity to ac- 
knowledge, that the principle which he has endeavour- 
ed to establish in his analysis of beauty, is perhaps of all 
others the justest and best founded principle which has 
as yet been maintained, in the investigation of the 
natural beauty of forms* The instances which I have 
produced, and many others of the same kind, that will 
probably occur to every man of reflection, seem to me 
very strongly to show, that the principle of the abso- 
lute beauty of serpentine forms is to be considered 
only as a general principle, subject to many exceptions ; 
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latnd that not only this form is beautiful, from being the 
sign of particular interesting and affecting qualities, 
but that in fact also, forms of the contrary kind are 
likewise beautiful, when they are eKpressive of the 
same qualities. 

PART IIL 

Of the Composition ofFom^s. 
I. 

The preceding" observations relate altogether to 
simple forms, or to such forms as are described by a 
single line. 

It is obvious, however, that there are few forms of 
such a kind. In the greater part of beautiful forms, 
whether in nature or in art, lines of different descrip- 
tions unite, and there is a beauty felt in certain com- 
binations of these lines, or in the production of a com- 
plex form. The principles, therefore, which account 
for the beauty of simple forms, cannot be supposed to 
account also for that peculiar beauty which arises from 
the union of such forms in composition. 

Simpje forms are distinguished to the eye, by the 
uniformity or similarity of the line by which they are 
described. Complex forms are distinguished by the 
mixture of similarity and dissimilarity in these lines^ 
or, in other words, by their uniformity and variety. 
The same principle which leads us to ascribe the 
beauty of simple forms to some original beauty inXhesje 
forms themselves, leads us also to ascribe the beauty 
of complex forms to some original fitness in the compo- 
sition of Muiformity and variety, to produce this emotion. 

Tb&t the composition of uniformity and variety ia 
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forms is agreeable, or is fitted bj the constitiition of 
our nature to excite an agreeable sensation in the sense 
of sight, I am not disposed to dispute. That these 
qualities are also capable of conveying to as very 
pleasing and very interesting expressions, and that in 
this manner they are felt as beautiful, I shall endeavour 
to show in the next chapter ; but that the union of 
such material qualities as perceived by the eye, and 
without reference to any expression, is not in itself, 
and essentially beautiful, is obvious from the following 
considerations, of which I shall devolve the illustration 
upon the reader himself 

1. If the composition of uniformity and variety in 
forms were in itself beautiful, it would necessarily 
follow, that in every case where this composition was 
found, the form would be beautiful. The greater part 
of forms, both in art and nature, are possessed of this 
union. The greater part of these forms, however, are 
not beautiful. 

2. If it is said, that it is not the mere union of uni- 
formity and variety, but a certain union of them, 
which is beautiful, then this peculiar union must in alt 
cases be necessarily beautiful. The only difference 
between forms in this respect, must be either in the 
number or in the degree of their uniform, or of their 
varied parts. Let any particular or certain composi- 
tion of these parts be fixed upon; it will be found, 
that so far is this union of uniformity and variety from 
being in itself beautiful, that it cannot be extended to 
objects of any different kind, without altogether de- 
3troying their beauty. 

3. If it is farther said, that it is not any certain, but a 
proper composition of uniformity and variety whjch i^ 
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beautiful, Ihen it is obvious, that this propriety is not 
the object of our external senses, and that whatever 
beautj arises from the composition of these qualities, 
is to be ascribed to some other principle than to the 
mere aiaterial qualities atone. 

IL 

If, on the other hand, the account which has been 
given of the natural beauty of forms, as expressive of 
certain affecting or interesting qualities, be just, it 
seems natural to suppose, that in the composition of 
forms, some propriety should arise from the composi- 
tion of EXPRESSION ; that as lines are distinguished by 
different characters, the mixture of different lines should 
produce confusion, instead of beauty ; and that the 
composition of form should then only be beautiful, 
when the same relation is preserved amid variety, 
which is demanded in all other cases of composition.* 

That this is really the case, will, I trust, appear 
probable, from the following considerations : 

1. I conceive it will be found, that the union of such 
qualities is felt as beautiful, only in those cases where 
the object itself has some determinate expression ; and 
that tn objects where no such general expression is 
found, no beauty is expected in their composition. 

In the present case, uniformity and variety mean 
similarity and dissimilarity of form. EviBry one knows, 
however, that the mere union of similarity and dissimi* 
tarity does not constitute a beautiful form. In the 
forms of ground, of water, of vegetables, of ornaments, 
&c. it is difficult to find any instance of a perfectly 
simple form, or in which lines of different descriptions 

* Essay I, chap. 2, sect. S. 
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do not unite. It is obvious, however, that such objects 
are not beautiful in so great a proportion, and that, on 
the contrary, in all of them there are cases where this 
mixture is mere confusion, and in no respect consid- 
* ered as beautiful. If we inquire farther, what is the 
circumstance which distinguishes beautiful objects of 
these kinds, it will be found, I believe, that it is some 
determinate character or expression which they have 
to us ; and that when this expression is once perceived, 
we immediately look for and expect, some relation 
among the different parts to this general character. 

It is almost impossible, for instance, to find any form 
of ground which is not complex, or in which different 
forms do not unite. Amid a great extent of landscape, 
however, there are few spots in which we are sensible 
of any beauty in their original formation ; and where- 
ever such spots occur, they are always distinguished 
by some prominent character ; the character of great- 
ness, wildness, gaiety, tranquillity, or melancholy. As 
soon as this impression is made, as soon as we feel the 
expression of the scene, we immediately become sen- 
sible, that the different forms which composfe it are 
suited to this character ; we perceive, and very often 
we imagine a correspondence among these parts, and 
we say, accordingly, that there is a relation, an har* 
mony among them, and that nature has been kind, in 
combining different circumstances with so much pro- 
priety, for the production of one effect. We amuse 
ourselves^ also, in imagining improvements to th^ 
scene, either in throwing out some circumstances 
which do not correspond, or in introducing new ones, 
by which the general character may be more effectu- 
ally supported; AH this beauty of composition, how- 
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ever, would have been unheeded, if the scene itself 
had not some determinate character ; and all that we 
intend, by these imaginary improvements, either in the 
preservation of greater uniformity, or in the introduce 
tion of greater variety, is to establish a more perfect 
relation among the different parts to this peculiar 
character* 

In the laying out of grounds, in the same manner, 
every man knows, that the mere composition of similar 
and dissimilar forms does not constitute beauty ; that 
some character is necessary, to which we may refer 
the relation of the different parts ; and that where no 
such character can be created, the composition itself 
is only confusion. It is upon these principles, accord- 
ingly, that we uniformly judge of the beauty of such 
scenes. If there is no character discernible, no gen- 
eral expression,, which may afford our imaginations the 
key of the scene, although we may be pleased with 
its neatness, or its cultivation, we feel no beauty what- 
ever in its composition ; and we leave it with no other 
impression than that of regret, that so much labor and 
expense should be thrown away upon so confused and 
ungrateful a subjept. If, on the other hand, the scene 
is expressive, if the general form is such as to inspire 
some peculiar emotion, and the different circumstan- 
ces such as to correspond to this effect, or to increase it, 
we immediately conclude, that the composition is good, 
and yield ourselves willingly to its influence. If, lastly, 
anud such a scene, we find circumstances introduced, 
which have no relation to the general expression ; if 
forms of gaiety and gloom, greatness and ornament, 
rudeness and tranquillity, &c. are mingled together 
without any attention to one determinate effect, we 
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turn with iDdignation from the confusion, and conclui^ey 
that the composition is defective in its first principles* 
In all cases of this kind, we become sensible of the 
beauty of composition, only when the scene has some 
general character, to which the different forms in com- 
position can refer ; and determine its beauty by the 
effect of this union in maintaining or promoting this 
general expression. The same observation may be 
extended to the forms of wood and water; but I 
willingly refer the reader to Mr. Whately's excellent 
" Observations upon Modern Gardening," for the full 
illustration of this remark, with regard to the different 
objects of natural scenery. 

In the vegetable world, also, if the mere composition 
of uniformity and variety were sufficient to constitute 
beauty, it would almost be impossible to find any in-** 
stance where vegetable forms should not be beautiful. 
That this is not tiie case every one knows ; and the least 
attention to the language of piankind will shew, that 
wherever such forms are beautiful, they are felt as 
characteristic or expressive ; and that the beauty of 
the composition is determined by the same principle 
Which regulates our opinion with regard to the compo- 
sition of the forms of ground. The beautiful forms 
which we Ourselves remark in this kingdom ; the forms 
which have been selected by sculptors for embellish- 
ment or ornament, by painters for the effect of land- 
scape, by poets for description or allusion, are all such 
as have some determinate expression or association ; 
their beauty is generally expressed by epithets signifi- 
cant of this character ; and if we are asked the reason 
of our admiration, we immediately assign this expres- 
sion as a reason satisfactory to ourselves for the beauty 
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we discover io them. As soon also as we feel this 
expression in any vegetable form, we perceive or de- 
mand a relation among the different parts to this pecu* 
liar character. If this relation is maintained, we feel 
immediately that the composition of the form is good. 
We shew it as a beautiful instance of the operation of 
nature, and we speak of it, as a form in which the utmost 
harmony and felicity of composition is displayed. If, 
on the contrary, the different parts do not seem adjust- 
ed to the general character, if instead of an agreement 
among these parts in the maintaining or promoting this 
expression, there appears only a mixture of similar and 
dissimilar parts, without any correspondence or alli- 
ance, we reject it as a confuted and insignificant form, 
without meaning or beauty. If, in the same manner, 
the general form has no expression, we pass it by with- 
out attention, and with a conviction, that where there 
is no character to which the relation of the different 
parts may be referred, there can be no propriety or 
beauty in its composition. 

In the different species of vegetables which possess 
expression, and which consequently admit of beauty in 
composition, it is observable also, that every individual 
does not possess this beauty : and it is the same prin- 
ciple which determines our opinion of the beauty of 
individuals, that determines our opinion of the beauty 
of diffierent species. The oak, the myrtle, the weeping 
willow, the vine, the ivy, the rose, &c. are beautiful 
classes of plants: but every oaka«d myrtle, &c. does 
not constitute a beautiful form. Thife many physical 
causes which affect their growth, affect also their ex- 
pression ; and it is only when they possess in purity the 
29 
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peculiar character of the class, that the individuals wre 
felt as beautiful. Id the judgmeut accordingly that we 
form of this beauty, we are uniformly guided by the 
circumstance of their expression. When, in any of 
these instances, we find an accumulation of forms, 
different from what we generally meet with, we feel a 
kind of disappointment ; and however much the cofii- 
position may ex.hibit of mere unfform and varied parts, 
we pass it by with some degree of indignatioUr When 
the dbcordant parts are few, we lament that accident 
should have introduced a variety which is so prejudicial, 
and we amuse ourselves with fancying how beautiful 
the form would be, if these parts were omitted. It is 
only when we discover a general correspondence among 
the different parts to the whole of (he character, and 
perceive the uniformity of this character maintained 
amid all their varieties, that we are fully satisfied with 
the beauty of the form. The superiority of the pro- 
ductions of sculpture and painting to their originals in 
nature, altogether consists in the power which the arts 
have to correct these accidental defects, in keeping out 
every circumstance which can interrupt the general 
expression of the subject or the form, and in presenting^ 
pure and unmixed, the character which we have 
associated with the objects in real nature. 

The same observation extends to every species of 
artificial form ;. but the pursuit of it would necessarily 
lead to a very long, and I believe, a very unnecessary 
discussion. With regard to this subject, I shall leave 
the reader to his own observation, and shall only beg 
of him to reflect, whether, if the composition of uni- 
formity and variety were necessarily beautiful, every 
species almost of artificial form would not be found to 
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lie beautiful ; whether, on the contrary, the beauty of 
composition is not perceived in those subjects only 
Inhere the form itself has some character or expression, 
or where it affords him some distinct principle, to 
which the relation of the different parts may be refer- 
red ; and whether he does not determine the beauty 
of the composition, by the effect of this union of differ- 
ient parts in exciting one definite emotion ? It is per- 
haps unnecessary to remark, that, in pursuing such 
observations, it is proper to leave out every considera- 
tion of design or of utility, and that the fittest subjects 
for such experiments are ornamental forms, or those 
forms in which no other object is sought, than the 
mere production of beauty. 

I shall content myself with observing, upon this sub* 
ject, that whatever is the source of the beauty of com- 
plex fornix it is natural to suppose, it should be expres- 
sed in language ; and that if uniformity and variety 
were beautiful in themselves, and by the constitution 
of our nature, it is reasonable to think, that, in describ- 
ing beautiful forms, such qualities should be assigned 
as the foundation of their beauty. If I am not deceiv*- 
ed, however, this is very far from being the case. In 
describing such objects^ we never satisfy ourselves 
with distinguishing them by such characters, and if 
any person were in such terms to describe any form to 
ourselves, we should be at as g^dat a loss as ever, with 
regard to its beauty. I apprehend^ on the contrary, 
that the natural and uniform method we take for this 
purpose is, first, to conv^ to our hearers the idea of 
its character or expression ; and after having given 
them this general conception of it, we enter into the 
detail of its composition, and endeavour to explain to 
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them, with hovr great propriety the different parts are 
accommodated, to preserve and to promote this char* 
acteristic expression ; and if we succeed in this de* 
scription, we never fail not only to be understood, but 
to convey also to those who hear us, a perfect belief 
of the excellence and beauty of the composition. If 
the mere mixture of uniformity and variety were beau^ 
tiful, independent of any relation to expressipn, all this 
natural process could never take place, and if it did, 
could never convey any opinion of beauty. 

2. I believe it will be found that different propor* 

tions of uniformity and variety, are required in forms of 

different characters ; and that the principle from which 

we determine the beauty of such proportion, is from its 

correspondence to the nature of the peculiar emotion 

which the form itself is fitted to excite. Every one 

knows, that some emotions require a greater degree of 

uniformity, and others a greater degree of variety in 

their objects ; and perhaps, in general, all strong or 

powerful emotions, and all emotions which bol-der upon 

pain, demand uniformity or sameness, and all vieak 

emotions, and all emotions which belong to positive 

pleasure demand variety or novelty, in the objects of 

them. Upon this constitution of our nature, the beauty 

of composition seems chiefly to depend ; and the 

judgment we form of this beauty appears, in all cases, 

to be determined by the correspondence of the different 

parts of the composition in preserving or promoting 

the peculiar expression by which the object itself is 

distinguished. 

In the forms of ground, for instance, there is very 
obviously no certain proportion of unifonnity and 
variety, which is permanently beautiful. The samq 
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degree of uiiifori;nity which is pleasing in a scene of 
greatness or melancholy, would be disagreeable or dull 
in a scene of gaiety or splendour. The same degree 
o( variety which would be beautiful in these, would 
be distressing in the others. By what rale, how- 
ever, do we determine the different beauty of these 
proportions ? Not surely by the composition itself, else 
one determinate composition would be permanently 
beautiful :• but by the relation of this composition to 
the expression or character of the scene ; by its accord- 
ing with the demand and expectation of our minds ; 
and by its being suited to that particular state of atten- 
tion or of fancy, which is produced by the emotion 
that the scene inspires. When this effect is accord- 
ingly produced, when the proportion either of uniformity 
or variety corresponds to the nature of this emotion, we 
conclude that the composition is good. When this 
proportion is violated, when there is more uniformity 
of expression than we choose to dwell upon, or more 
variety than we can follow without distraction, we 
conclude that the composition is defective, and speak 
of it either as dull or confused. Whatever may be the 
number of distinct characters, which the forms of 
ground possess, there is an equal number of different 
proportions required in the composition of them : and 
so strong is this natural determination of the beauty of 
composition, that after admiring the composition of 
one scene, we very often, in a few minutes afterwards, 
find equal beauty in a composition of a totally different 
kind, when it distinguishes a scene of an opposite 
character. 

" The style of erery part (says Mr. Whately, in the 
i^ conclusion of his observations upon ground) must be 
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^ accommodated to the character of the whole ; for 
^'eveiy piece of ground is distiifguished by certain 
'^ properties : it is either tame or bold, gentle or rude, 
^ continued or broken ; and if any variety inconsistent 
^' with these properties be obtruded, it has no other 
"effect than to weaken one idea, without raising 
^^ another. The insipidity of a flat is not taken away 
" by a few scattered hillocks ; a continuation of uneven 
" ground can alone give the idea of inequality. A 
^^ large, deep, abrupt break, among easy swells and falls, 
" seems at best but a piece left un6nished, and which 
" ought to have been softened : it is not more natural, 
" because it is more rude. On the other hand, a small, 
" fine polished form, in the midst of rough, misshapen 
" ground, though more elegant than all about it, is 
" generally no better than a patch, itself disgraced, and 
" disfiguring the scene. A thousand instances might 
^^ be added, to show, that the prevailing idea ought to 
" pervade every part, so far at least indispensably, as to 
^^ exclude whatever distracts it ; and as much further as 
" possible to accommodate the character of the ground 
" to that of the scene it belongs to." 

After observing that the same principle extends to 
the proportion, and to the number of the parts, he 
observes, "That ground is seldom beautiful or patural 
" without variety, or even without contrast ; and the 
" precautions which have been given, extend no farther, 
" than to prevent variety from degenerating into incon- 
" sistency, and contrast into contradiction. Within 
" the extredfies nature supplies an inexhaustible fund ; 
"and variety thus limited, so far from destroying, 
^^ improves the general effect. Each distinguished 
" part makes a separate impression ; and all bearing 
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^^ the same stamp, all concurring to the same end^ 
*^ everj one is an additional support to the prevailing 
'^ idea. — An accurate observer will see in every form 
^ sl&veral circumstances, by which it is distinguished 
*^ from every other. If the scene be mild and quiet^ 
^^ he will place together those which do not differ widely^ 
^^ and he will gradually depart from the similitude. 
*^ In ruder scenes, the succession will be less regular, 
^' and the transitions more sudden. The character of 
^^ the place must determine the degree of difference 
^^ between contiguous forms. — An assemblage of the 
'' most elegant forms, in the happiest situations is to a 
'^ degree indiscriminate, if they have not been selected 
'^ and arranged with a design to produce certain expres- 
^^ sions^ an air of magnificence or of simplicity, of 
^^ cheerfulness, tranquillity, or some other general 
^^ character, ought to pervade the whole ; and objects 
^^ plea»ng in themselves, if they contradict that char- 
*' acter, should therefore be excluded ; those which are 
^ only indifferent mast sometimes make room for such 
^ as are more significant } many will often be introduced 
^ for no other merit than their expression ; and some 
^^ which are in general rather disagreeable, may occa- 
^' sionally be recommended by it. Barrenness itself 
^^ may be an acceptable circumstance in a spot dedi- 
^^ cated to solitude and melancholy." As the great 
secret of gardening seems thus to consist in the accurate 
preservation of the character of every scene, whether 
original or created ; so it is the same principle that 
determines the opinion of men with regard to its beauty ; 
and whoever will read Mr. Whately's excellent book 
with attention, will perceive, that all his rules with ' 
regard to the forms of ground, of water, of wood, of 
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rocks, and of buildings, may be referred to this leading 
principle ; and that they are nothing more than inves- 
tigations of the character of these different fornos, and 
directions how to applj them in scenes of different 
expression. 

Our opinion of the beauty of vegetable forms seems 
directed by the same principle. Many of the classes 
of trees have distinct characters. There are therefore 
different compositions which are beautiful in their 
forms : and in all of them, that composition only is 
beautiful which corresponds to the nature of the ex- 
pression they have, or of the emotion which they excite. 
The character, for instance, of the weeping-willow, is 
melancholy, of the birch and of the aspin, gaiety : the 
character of the horse-chesnut, is solemnity, of the oak, 
majesty, of the yew, sadness. In each of these cases, 
the general fortn or composition of the parts is alto- 
gether different ; all of them, however, are beautiful ; 
and were this proportion in point of composition chan- 
ged, were the wee[iing willow to assume an equal 
degree of variety with the oak, or the oak to shew an 
equal degree of uniformity with the weeping-willow, 
we should undoubtedly feel it as a defect, and conclude 
that, in this change of form, the beauty of the charac- 
ter and of the composition was lost. 

It is in this manner, accordingly, that we judge of 
the beauty of individuals, in these different classes. All 
these individuals are not beautiful ; and wherever they 
appear as beautiful, it is when their form adheres 
perfectly to their character ; when no greater degree 
either of uniforinity or variety is assumed, than suits 
that peculiar emotion which their expression excites 
in our minds. An oak, which wreaths not into vigo- 
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fou8 or &iM^tic brancbeS) a yew, whioh groivs into 
thio and varied forms, a platoe-tree, or a faorse-chesnut, 
which assumes not a deep, and almiost solid mass of 
foliage, &c. appear to us as imperfect and deformed 
productions* They seem to aim at an expression which 
they do not reach, and we speak of them accordingly 
as wanting the beauty, because they want the charac- 
ter of their class. 

In the formation of beautiful gifoups, the same adher- 
ence to expression is necessary : and whatever may be 
the character of the group, the real limit to variety is 
ONrrespondence in this expression. The permanent 
character of trees arises from their form or their colour. 
In so far as form is concerned, forms of different char- 
acter are never found to unite, or to constitute a beau- 
tiful composition* A mixture, for instance, of the light 
and upright branches of the almond, with the falling 
branches of the willow, the heavy branched of the 
borse-chesnut, and the wild arms of the oak, would be 
absdute confusion, and would be intolerable in any 
scene where design or intention could be supposed. 
The mixture of trees, on the other handj that corres- 
pond in their forms, and that unite in the produc^n of 
one character, are found to constitute beautiful groups* 
We speak of them accordingly as beautilul from this 
cause. When we meet with them in natural sceneiy, 
we are pleased with the fortunate, though accidental 
connexion, and we say, that they could not have been 
better united by the band of art. When we meet with 
them in cultivated scenes, we praise the taste of the 
artist, and say, that the composition is pure and har- 
momous. "Trees (says Mr. Whately) which differ 
30 
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" but in one of these circumstances, whether of sh^tf 
" of green, or of growth, though they agree in every 
" other, are sufficiently distinguished for the purpose,^ 
^ of variety ; if they differ in two or three, they become 
" contrasts : if in all, they are opposite, and seldom 
" group well together. Those, on the contrary, which 
" are of onecTiafacter, and are distinguished only as the 
" characteristic mark is strongly or faintly hnpressed 
** upon them, as a young beech, and a birch, an acacia, 
^^ and a larch, all pendant, though in different degrees, 
" form a beautiful mass, in which unity is preserved 
" without sameness." How far the same principle 
eittends to landscape-painting, they who are acquaint- 
ed with the art will be at no loss to determine-^ 

In all the different kinds of ornamental formd, in 
the same manner, instead of there' being any one deter- 
minate proportion of uniformity and variety beautiful, 
there are, in fact, as many varieties of beautiful com- 
position, as there are varieties of character ; and the 
tuie by which we judge of this beauty, in every partic- 
ular case, is by the correspondence of the composftionr 
to the character, which the form is intended to express. 
To give the samfe proportion of uniform or of varied 
parts (o every species of ornamental form, to forms of 
splendour, of magnificence, of gaiety^ of delicacy, or 
of melancholy, wotfld be to sin against the very first 
principle of con^position, and i/^ould immediately be 
detected, even by those whenever heard of the princi^ 
pies of composition. The beautiful form of the vase, 
for instance, is employed in many different kinds of 
ornament, and may either be magnificent, elegant, 
simple, gay, or melancholy. In all these cases, how- 
ever, the composition is different. A greater proportion 
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(Of iHuformity distinguishes it when destined to the ex- 
fNression of simplicity, magnificence, or melanchc4jr^ 
and a ^eater proportion of variety, when destined to 
the expression of elegance or gaiety. We ioi mediately 
perceive also that there is propriety and beauty in this 
difference of composition ; and if we are asked, why 
it is so, we readily answer, because it aceords with the 
peculiar character which the form is there intended to 
have. If, on the other hand, this proportion is inverted, 
if the vase upon a tomb has all the varieties of a goblet, 
or the latter all the uniformity of the funeral urn, we 
imMi^iately perceive an imprqxriety and deformity, 
axid as readily explain it, by saying, that the composi- 
tion is unfitted to the expression which the object i9 
intended to have. 

The oiders of aiiclutecture have different characters 
from several causes, and chiefly, I believe, from the 
different quantities of matter in their entablatures* 
The Tuscan is distinguished by its severity ; the Doric 
by its simplicity ; the Ionic by its elegance ; the Cor- 
inthian and Composite by their lightness and gaiety. 
To these characters, their several ornaments are suited 
with consummate taste. Change these ornaments, give 
to the Tuscan the jCoriutbian cs^pital, or to the Corin* 
thian the Tuscan, and every person would f^el oot only 
a disappointment from this unexpected composition, 
but a sentiment also of impropriety, from the appro- 
priation of a grave or spber ornament to a subject of 
splendour, and of a rich or gaudy ora^acaeot to a&iubject 
pf se-verity. Even in the commonest of all forms, the 
forms of furniture, the same principle is obvious. 
Chairs, taUes, mirrors, candlesticks, &c. may have 
^^ry different characters ; they may be either simple^ 
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elegant, ricb or magnificent. Whatever thb cfaaaracter 
may be^ we demand a correspondence in the compo- 
sition. The same number of uniform parts, which is 
beautiful in any simple form, is insipid in an elegant, 
and mean in a rich or magnificent one. The same vari- 
ety of parts which is beautiful in a form of splendour or 
magnificence, is confused in an elegant, and tawdry in 
a simple form. 

In these and a thousand other cases of the same kind, 
it will be found, that no certain proportion of uniform- 
ity and variety is permanently felt as beautiful ; that, 
on the contrary, wherever the form, either in itself, or 
from its situation, has any determinate expression, the 
beauty of composition arises from its correspondence 
to that expression ; and that wherever forms differ in 
character, a different composition is approved, and is 
said to be approved, upon this account. I shall only 
add«to these hints upon the subject, that the naturri 
language of men is uniformly guided by this principle ; 
and that whenever they attempt to describe the exceU 
lence of any composition, it is not by explatning the 
peculiar proportions of uniformity and variety whicti 
may obtain in it, but by showing how well this pro- 
portion accords with the expression by wfaicb the 
object itself is distinguished. 

If the illustrations which I have now offered are just, 
we shall have reason to conclude, that the mere com- 
position of uniformity and variety is not beautiful in 
itself, or from the original constitution of our nature ; 
that it is felt as beautiful only in those cases, where 
the form is distinguished by some character or expres- 
sion ; and, that the beauty of the composition arises, 
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in every case^ from its correspondence to (he nature of 
that emotion which this expression is fitted to excite. 

These conclusions sieem to lead to a very different 
rule for the composition of beautiful forms, from that 
which Mr. Hogarth has laid down in his analysis of 
beauty. " The way (says he) of composing pleasing 
^ forms, is to be accomplished by making choice of 
^^ variety of lines, as to their shapes and dimensions ; 
'^ and then again by varying their situations with each 
*^ other, by all the different ways that can be conceived, 
^^ and at the same time (if a solid figure be the subject 
^^ of the composition) the contents or space that is to 
^^ be inclosed within those lines, must be duly con- 
'^ sidered and varied too, as much as possible with 
^^ propriety." Although it is with much diffidence that 
I differ from Mr. Hogarth, yet I cannot help being of 
opinion (in so far at least as the natural beauty of forms 
18 concerned,) that this rule might be followed in a 
thousand cases, without the production of any degree 
of beauty ; that if the distinguishing form is inexpres- 
sive or indifferent, all this variety would only create 
confusion ; and that in its application to forms of 
diffierent characters or expression, it would excite a 
sentiment of impropriety, instead of pleasure. 

On the other hand, the view which I have now given 
of the subject, would seem to lead to the following rules 
for beautiful composition : 

1. That wherever beautiful form is intended, some 
characteristic or expressive form should be selected, as 
the ground or subject of the composition. And, 

2. That the variety (whether in the form, the num- 
ber, or the proportion of the parts) should be adapted 
to the peculiar nature of this expression, or of that 
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/emotion which this expression is fitted to excite in the 
mind of the spectator. 

3. Forms of this kind are either single or dependent* 
{n single or in dependent forms their character is at 
the pleasure of the artist ; and that will be always most 
beautiful, in which the character is best preserved. 

4. In dependent fprms, on the contrary, or those 
which are designed for particular scenes or situations, 
their character must be determined by that of the scene 
or situation ; and that also will be the most beautiful 
form, in .the composition of which the alliance to the 
general character is most precise and delicate. 

HI. 

The same principle seems to extend to the composi- 
tion of COLOURS. The mere mixture of colours is not 
beautiful. In the different colours that are mingled 
upon a painter's pallet, or in a book of patterns, we say 
there is no beauty, because there is no relation. What 
th<en is the relation which is necessary to constitute 
beautiful composition ? It is not their mere relation as 
jcolours, because colours of very different kinds are 
found to produce beautiful compositions. It is pot 
any established relation between particular colours 
which is beautiful from our original constitution, be- 
<;ause,, in different subjects, different compositions are 
necessary. I humbly apprehend, that it is the relation 
of expression. 

In natural sceneiy, for instance, the colours of the 
great ingredients, ground, water, wood, rocks, and 
buildings are very different, and are susceptible of great 
varieties. In every scene, however, which is expres* 
sive, we look for aqd demand an unity in the expression 
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of rtiese different colours. We often find fault, accord- 
ingly, with the colour of p^articular objects in such 
scenes, and say that they are too rich, too solemn, or 
too cheerful for the rest of the scene. The vivid green, 
for instance, which is so pleasing in a cheerful land- 
scape, would ill suit a scene of metancholy or desola- 
tion. The brown heath, which so singularly accords 
with scenes of gloonior barrenness, would be intolerable 
in a landscape of gaiety. The grey rock, which throvrs 
so venerable an air over grave or solemn scenes, would 
have but a feeble effect in scenes of horror. The blue 
and peaceful stream, which gives such loveliness to 
the solitary valley, would appear altogether misplaced 
amid scenes of rude and savage majesty. The white 
foam and discoloured waters of the torrent^ alone suit 
the wildness of their expression. 

The great difference in the colours of trees, requires 
attention in their composition into groups. If the oak, 
the yew, the birch, the fir, the aspin, the willow, &c. 
were miked together indiscriminately, every one would 
exclaim at the impropriety of the composition, and say 
that there was no relation, and no character preserved. 
Unite, however, only such trees, as are distinguished 
by colours of a similar character, the composition will 
be beautiful, and the variety will only serve to enhance 
and strengthen the expression. If any other rule but 
their expression were followed, would the effect be the 
same ? 

Different compositions of colours also are necessary 
in the different appearances of trees, whether as a clum p, 
a thicket^ a grove, or a wood. The same degree of 
uniformity in colouring which is beautiful in a wood, 
h displeasing in a thicket or open grove ; the same 
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degree of variety which is beautiful in these, isiiopleas' 
ing in the otheiv To what princifrie shall these differ- 
ences be referred, but to the difference of character ; 
to the airiness and gaiety of the one, to the majesty 
and soleoinily of the other ? 

The scenes of nature often derive their character 
even from the season of the day in which they are view- 
ed, and the aspect which they regard. How much the 
beauty of the composition of colours in such scenes 
arises from the composition of their expression, is 
beautifully illustrated in the following observations of 
Mr. Whately. 

^^ Some species and situatioi^ of objects are in 
^^ themselves adapted to receive or to make the im- 
^^ pressions which characterize «the principal parts of 
^^ the day ; their splendour, their sobriety, and other 
^^ peculiarities recommend or prohibit them upon dif- 
^^ ferent occasions : the same considemtions direct the 
*^ choice also of their appendages : andinconsei|uence 
'^ of a judicious assemblage arid arrangement of such 
'^ as are proper for the purpose, the spirit of the mom* 
^^ log, the excess of noon, or the temperance of evening, 
^^ may be improved or corrected by the application of 
^^ the scene to the season. 

^ In the morning^ the freshness of the air allays the 
'^ force of the sun-beams, and their brightness is free 
'^ from glare ; the most splendid objects do nc^ offend 
" the eye, nor suggest the idea of heat in the e^^reme; 
" but they correspond with the glitter of the dew 
^^ which bespangles all the produce of the earth, and 
^* with the cheerfulness diffused over the whole face 
*^ of creation. A variety of buildings rnay therefore 
" be introduced to enliven the view, their colour may 
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<' be the piNMt white witfaoat Afttt gc r <rf ejccesd, Ifaoiigh 
^^ they iiicc the eeetera 9iib ; and those which are in 
^^ other aspfects should beso contrtTed^ that their twrrets, 
'^ dieir (Honacles, or other points, may catch j^ances 
^' of the rays, and contribute to ilhimtnate the scene. 
^^ The trees in general ought to be of the lightest 
^ greens, and so situated as not to darken much of the 
^^ landscape by the length of their shadows* Vivacity 
'^ in the streams and tranfif>arency in a lake, are more 
*^ important at this than at any other hour of the day ; 
^^ and an open exposure is commonly the most delight- 
^^ ful, both for the effect of particular objects, and the 
^^ general character of the scene. 

^^ At noon, every expedient should be used to correct 

^^ the excess of the season ; the shades are t^rtened, 

^' they must therefore be thick, but open (dentations 

'^ are generally prefemUe to a close covert : th^ afford 

^^ a passage, or at least, admittance to the air, which, 

<< tempered by the coolness c^ the place, soft to the 

^^ touch, and refreshing at once to all the senses, renders 

^^ the riiade a delightful climate, not a mere refuge 

^^ from heat. Groves, even at a distance, suggest the 

^^ ideas which they realize upon the spot, and by mul- 

<< tiplying the appearances, improve the sensatiotts of 

'^ relief from the e&tremity of the weigher ; grottos, 

^< caves, and cells^ Bxe on the same account agreeidl>le 

^^ circumstances in a sequestered recess : and though 

^^ the chill within be hardly ever tolerable, the eye 

*^ catches only an idea of coolness from the sight of 

^^ them. Other buildings ou^t in general to be cast 

^^ into shade, that the glare of reliction from them may 

*^ be obscured. The large expanse of a lake is also too 

31 
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^^ dazriiog : but a broad mer moiriiig gend;^, add par^ 
'^ ttally dart^oed vrith sfaadaw, is very refireshiog) more 
^ so perhaps than a little rill, for the vivacity of the 
^^ latter rather disturbs the repose which generally pre^ 
^^ vails at mid*day : every breeze then is still ; the 
^^ reflection of an aspin leaf scarcely treraUes on the 
^^ water ; the animals remit their search of food, and 
^^ man ceas» from his labour ; the stream of heat 
^ seems to oppress all the faculties of the mind, and aH 
**^the active powers of the body ; and any very lively 
^^ motion discomposes the languor in wliich we then 
^^ delight to indulge. 

^^ In the eveningj all-splendour £iides ; no buildings 
^^ glare, no water dazzles, the calmness of a lake suits 
^^ the quiet of the tiiiie, the light hovers there, and pro- 
^^ longs the duration of day. An open reach of a river 
^^ has a similar though a feinter effect, and a continued 
^^ stream all exposed pres^ves the last rays of the 
^^ sun along the whole length oi its course, to beautify 
<^ the landscape. But a brisk current is not so consistent 
'^ as a lake, with the tranquillity of evening, and other 
'^ objects should in general conform to the temper of 
^^ the time : buildings of a dusky hue are most agree^ 
^^ able to it. No contrast of light and shade can then 
^ be produced ; but if the plantations, which by their 
^< situation are the first to be obscured, be of tl^dafk- 
^^ est greens, if the buildii^ which have a western 
^^ aspect be of a light colour, and if the management 
^ of'the law«s and the water be adapted to the same 
^purpose, a diversity of tints will be preserved long. 
^^ after the greater effects are faded.^ 

There are few subjects where the beauty or deform- 
ity of the composition of colours is more observable. 
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or at kMSt more comcnottlj observed, Uimi id the article 
of DMBsa. The fdlowiof bkits may^ perbaps lead Ihe 
reader to perceive, that this beauty k aisp dependent 
upon expressicMi : 

]. k may be observed, that no dresa is beautiful, in 
which there is not some leading or predominant colonr 
displayed, or in which, if I may use the expression, 
there is not some unity ofcolouringd A dress in which 
different colours were employed in equal quantities, in 
which one half of the body was distinguished by one 
calour, and the other by another, or in which each par* 
ticular limb was differently coloured, would be ridic- 
ulous, instead of being beautiful. It is in tbis way 
accordingly, that mountebanks are dressed, and it never 
fails to produce the effect that is intended by it, to exeite 
the mirth and the ridicule of the common people* 

2. . No dress is ever remarked as beautifol, in which 
the prevailing colour has not some frfeaeang or affiset^ 
ing expression. There are a variety of colours which 
are chosen for common apparel, which have no char^ 
aoteror expression in themselves, aiid which are chosen 
for no other reason, but because they are convenient 
for the peculiar occupations or amusements in which 
we are en^iged. Such dress accordingly has no beauty. 
Wh^n we say, that it is a useful or a convenient colour^ 
we give it all the approbation it is intitled to. There 
am on the contrary, a variety of colours which are ex* 
pressive from peculiar associations, which are either 
gay, or delicate, or rich, or grave, or melancholy. U 
is always such colours that are chosen for what is pro« 
perly called dress, or for that species of apparel, in 
which something more than mere convenience is in- 
tended. When we speak of such dress^ accofdingJ[y^ 
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v^ generally dMcribe its hewAy by its cbltraetw, by 
|t8 being delicnie or rich, or gay or magnificent, w in 
other words, by its b^ng distingaished by some pteas- 
ing or affecting expression. We should feei an equal 
impropriety in any pereon's choothig' the cdoiur of 
ornamental dress, on account of its conrenience, as in 
his choosing the colour of his common apparel, be- 
caxaee it was gay, or delicate, or spendid. 

This difference of expmsion constkutes the only 
distinction that seems to subsist between the cdloum 
that are fit for common, and those that are fit for orna- 
mental appaveL But besides this, there is another 
constituent of the beauty oi the prevailing colour : its 
relatk>B to the diaracter or situation of the person who 
wears it The same colour, which would be beautiful 
in the dress of a prioce, would be ridiculous in the 
dress of a peasant We expect gay colours in the 
dress of youth, and sober and lempemte colours in 
tile dress of age. We feel a propriety in the cheeiftri 
coioors of a marriage, and in the melancholy colour^- 
ing of mourning. There is a prc^riety of relation also 
between the colours that distingmsh the dress of c^* 
tain situations, and these situations tibemselves, which 
we never see vicdated without some degree of pain. 
Besides aH this, there is a relation of a still more deK^ 
cate kind, between the colours of dress, hnd the char* 
acter ^t distinguishes the countenance of the person 
who weaffs it ; which, however little attended to, is 
one of tbe most important articles in the composition 
of dress, and which is never observed or violated with- 
out either increasing or diminishing the beauty of the 
person it distinguishes. As the general beauty of dress 
depends upon the predominant colour being disttn* 
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gnisbed 1^ some plea&ing or mtcfestiog €X{»e«8ion ; 
so the beauty of dress in any particular aituatiou or 
chara^^ter^ depends iipoo this expression beiag suited 
td that character or situation. 

3. No dress is ev«r considered as beautiful, in which 
the compoiHtion of the inferior colours is not adapted 
to4he pecuKar expression of the prevailing colour. The 
mere accumulation of different colours, without any 
regard to the general colour of the dress, every one 
know9 to be proverbially expressive of ignorance and 
vulgarity. To suit these colours, on the other hand, to 
tiie {n«vaiIingcolour,is considered as the great criterion 
ef taste in this kind of compositioo. If you inquire, 
accordii^ly, why, in any particular case, such col- 
ours are ndt suited to the dress, you will be told, that 
they are either too glaring, too solemn, too gay, or too 
delicate, for the predominant colour ; in other words, 
that they do not acccHd with the expression of the dress, 
and that on this account the composition is not beauti'- 
ful. Wherever in this article, it is said^ that c<4ours 
either suit, or do not suit, what is meant or felt I believe 
is, that their expressions either agree or do not agree. 
It is upon the same account that different colours in 
dress, admit of very different degrees of variety, in the 
composition of the subordinate colours. Rich colours 
admit of little variety. Grave or melancholy colours 
of less. Delicate colours admit more of contrast than 
of variety. Gay or cheerful colours demand a great 
proportion of variety. I n all these cases, the proportion 
which is beautiful is that which accords with the pecu- 
liar nature of the emotion that the predominant colour 
excites. Strong emotions, and emotions which border 
upon pain, require uniformity in their objects. Rich, 
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or magnificent, or mournful dresses, require therefore m 
great proportion of uniformity in the composition o€ 
the colouring. Weak emotions require to be support*- 
ed and enlivened. Dresses of a gentle or delicate 
character are therefore best illustrated by contrast. 
Emotions which belong to pleasure, demand variety 
in their objects. Dresses of a gay character, admit 
therefore of a greater proportion of variety in their 
colouring, than any of the others. 

These slight hints (and the subject deserves no more) 
may perhaps lead the reader to conclude, that tbe 
beauty of dress (in so far as it relates to the composi- 
tion of colours) depends upon the unity of exp^sion : 
and that taste, in this respect, consists in the accurate 
perception of the expressions of colours, and of their 
relation both (o each other, and to the character or situ- 
ation of the person for whom tbey are destined. 

There is one subject in which some attention to 
these principles might perhaps be productive of no 
unimportant effect : I mean in dramatic representation* 
Every one has perceived the impropriety of the greater 
part of the dresses which are seen upon the stage. The 
confusion of rich and tawdry, gay and grave drapery, 
in the same performance ; the neglect of every kind pf 
correspondence between the dress, and the chara<;ter 
it distinguishes ; comedy and tragedy clothed in the 
same qolours ; and instead of any relation among the 
different dresses of the same performance, or any cor- 
respopdexice to the character of that performance, each 
particular dress at variance with another, and all of 
them left to be determined by the caprice or vanity of 
the actor. If instead of this, we were to find in each 
distinguishing character, some agreement between th^ 
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^firesfiiioii of the dress and the nature of that character; 
if different ages, and professions, and situations, were 
attired with the same regard to propriety that we expect 
in real life ; if the whole of the dresses in every particular 
performance had some relation to the character of that 
performance, and to the emotion it is destined to ex* 
cite in our minds; if no greater degree of variety was 
admitted in this respect, than was consistent with this 
unity of expression ; and if the whole were so imagined, 
as to compose a beautiful mass or group of colouring, in 
those scenes where any number of personages were 
assembled together ; some addition, I conceive, would 
be given to the effect of an art, which has the capacity, 
at least, of becoming one of the most powerful means 
we know, both of strengthening virtue, and of com- 
municating knowledge. 

Whether the principle which I have now explained, 
may not extend to what is called the harmony of col- 
ouring in historical painting; whether the beauty of the 
prevailing colour is not dependent upon the agreement 
of its expression, with that peculiar expression or char- 
acter which distinguishes the scene ; and whether the 
beauty of the composition of the subordinate colours is 
not determined by its effect in preserving this unity of 
expression, I shall leave to be determined by those who 
are more learned in the art, and better acquatfited 
with instances by which the truth of ihe observation 
may be tried. 

SECTION n. 

Oj the Relative Beauti^ of Forms. 

BfisioESthosequalitiesof which forms in themselves 
are expressive to us, and which constitute what I have 
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called their natural beauty, there are other qualities 
of which they are the signs, from their being the sub- 
jects of art, or produced by wisdom or design, for some 
end. Whatever is the effect of art, naturally leads us 
to the consideration of that art which is its cause, and 
of that end or purpose for which it was produced 
When we discover skill or wisdom in the one, or use- 
fulness or propriety in the other, we are conscious of 
a very pleasing emotion ; and the forms which we 
have found by experience to be associated with such 
qualities, become naturally and necessarily expressive 
of them, and affect us with the emotions which properly 
belong to the qualities they signify. There is there- 
fore an additional source of beauty in forms, fiom the 
expression of such qualities ; which, for the sake of 
perspicuity, I shall beg leave to call their relative 
beauty. 

Every work of design may be considered in one or 
qther of the following lights : — Either in relation to the 
art or design which produced it — to the nature of its 
construction, for the purpose or end intended — or to' 
the nature of the end which it is thus destined to 
serve ; and its beauty accordingly depends, either upon 
the excellence or wisdom of this design, upon the 
fitness or propriety of this construction^ or upon the 
utility of this end. The considerations of desigp, of 
fitness, and of utility, therefore, may be considered as 
the three great sources of the relative beauty of forms. 
In many cases, this beauty arises from all these ex- 
pressions together ; but it may be useful to consider 
them separately, and to remark the peculiar influence 
of each, upon the beauty of forms. 



PART h 

t)f the Influence of Design upon the Beauty of Forms* 
I. 

That the quality of design is in mariy cases pro- 
iSuctive of the emotion of beauty, seems to me too 
obvious to require any illustration^ The beauty of 
design in a poem, in a painting, in a musical compo- 
sition, or in a machine, are expressions which perpet- 
ually occur, both in books and in conversation, and 
which sufficiently indicate the cause or source of the 
emotion. 

Wherever we discover fitness of utility, we infer the -^ 
existence of design. In those forms, accordingly, 1 
which are distinguished by such qualities, the discov- 
ery of an end immediately suggests to us the belief of 
intention or design ; and the same material qualities 
of form, which signify to us this fitness or usefulness, 
are the signs to us also of the design or thought which 
produced them. 

It is obvious, however, that we often perceive the 
expression of design in forms, both in art and nature, 
in which we discover neither fitness nor utility. By 
what means then do we infer the existence of design 
ki such cases ; and are there any qualities of form, 
which are in themselves expressive to us of design 
and intention ? I apprehend that there are ; that there 
are certain qualities of form which are immediately 
and permanently expressive to us of- these qualities 
of mind, and which derive their beauty from thifl 
expression. 

1. In this view, it will easily be observed, that the 
32 
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material qualitj vvhich is most naturally and most 
powerfully expressive to us of design, is unipormitt 
or REouLARiTT. Wherever, in any form, we observe 
this quality, we immediately infer design. In every 
form, on the contrary, where we diiKrover a total waot 
of this quality, we are disposed to consider it wtixe 
producticm of chance, or of some power which has 
operated without thought or intention. ^^ In all cases 
'^ (says Dr. Reid) regularity expresses design and art ; 
^^ for nothing regular was ever the work of chance.^ 
In what manner this connexion is formed, whether itf is 
derived from experience, or to be considered as an 
original principle of our nature, I do not inquire. It is 
however, very obvious in children, at a very eariy age ; 
and it may be observed, that the popular superstitions 
of all nations are in* a great measure founded upon it"; 
and that all uniform or regular appearances in nature 
are referred by them to some tntelligent mind. 

The terms regularity and uniformity are used so sy- 
nonymously, that it is difficult to explain their differ- 
ence. As far as I am able to judge, the following 
account of this difference is not very distant from the 
truth. 

With regard to both terms, when applied to. forms, 
two things are observable. 1st, That they are only 
applied to such objects as compose a whole ; and tli^t 
they express a relation either between the parts of it 
considered separately, or among the parts considered 
as constituting the whole. The relations between 
different wholes, or the parts of different wholes, are 
expressed by other terms. 2dly, That they express 
alwayssimilarity or resemblance of parts. With regard 
to uinlfarinlty, the term itself is an evidence of it ; .uni- 
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fenaitj being nothing but similarity of form. With 
regard to regularity it is not less evident. A regular 
form is a form where all the parts are similar : an ir* 
regolarform isa form where all the parts are dissimilar. 
A form, partly regular and partly irregular, is a form 
where some parts are similar and others dissimilar* 
This is, I conceive, the literal meaning of regularity, as 
applied to forms, and what we aiways mean by k when 
applied to natural objects. There is, however, another 
meaning of the term, when isipplied to works of wt, tiz. 
the imitatioii of a model. Thus, we say, that a pillar 
k regular, that a poem is regular, that any composition 
is regular, when thiey have the same proportions, and 
the same parts, which are found in the model, or pre« 
scri bed by the rule. I n this case it is still the similarity 
of parts which constitutes regularity ; the similarity 
between all the parts in the copy, and those in the 
original from which it is borrowed. 

Considering then regularity and uniformity as both 
expressing similarity of parts in a whole, it is plain, that 
we may consider every form composed of parts, either 
in relation to the «imilarity of individual parts, or in 
relation to the similarity of the whole parts. In the 
irst case, the resemblance of any two or more parts 
constitutes its uniformity. In the second, the resem- 
blance or similarity of all the parts constitutes its regu* 
larity. Thus, we say ttmt any two sides of a prism are 
uniform, but that the prism itself is a regular figure ; 
that the sides of a cube are uniform, but that the cube 
itself is regular ; that the sides of many of the different 
crystals are uniform, but that the crystals themselves 
ai€ regular soliik. 

In this view, boy^i iHuformity and regularity are coo^ 
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sfiftifed hv similarity of pieirts ; and the diffitoeneQ be-^ 
tween them is, that uniformity ^:KpreS9e9 the similarity 
of parts considered separatdy, and regularity the sim- 
ilarity of parts as constituting the w hole. There mmf 
therefore be uniformity without regularity, beeaust 
there may be a similarity between any two or more 
parts^ofa form, without a general similarity among Ihe 
whoie ; but there candot be regularity without unlforr^ 
mity, or without this general resemblstnce of the whole 
parts to each other. 

Whatever may be the truth of this explanation, k 
seems sufficiently obvious, that both these qualities are 
naturally ei^pressive to us of design, and that from the 
appearance of the one, we are disposed to infer the 
exertion of the other, 

I believe Mso it will be found, that the beauty of 
such qualities in forms, arises from this expression of 
design, and that they are not beautiful in themselves, 
independently of this expression. 

1. Whenever we know that such appearances in 
nature are the effect of chance, or seem to have been 
produced without any design, they are not beautiful. 
Of this every one must have had many instances in Ins 
own experience. We often meet with vegetable pro- - 
ductions, which assume perfectly regular forms, ssA 
ii^bich approach to a resemblance to animals, How*^ 
ever exact such a resemblance may be, or however 
regular the form, we never consider such productions 
as beautiful. We say only that they are curious : we 
run to see them as novelties, but we never speak of 
their beauty or feel from them that emotion of delight 
which beauty excites. In many stones, in the same 
manner, *iV(B oft^nfinc) resemblaRces tq vegetables, to 
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aumal^i kni to the hiirBan countttnance. We never 
s&y^ however, that such instances are beautifal, but 
that tbejr are curious. The appearance of regularity 
CHT aDiformity in rocks or mountiuns, or in any of the 
ingredients of natural scenery, is ev^ where conaid- 
wed as a defect, instead of a beauty, and is beheld, 
with no other emotion than that of surprise. If unifor- 
mity or regularity were beautiftil in themselves, it is 
obvious, that such productiptis of chance would be 
equally beautiful with those that are produced by 
design* 

2. It ifi obviotKi, that uniformity is not in every case 
equally beautiful, and that this beauty is in all cases 
proportioned to the difficulty of its attainment, or to the 
more forcible expression of design or skill. In simple 
forms, or such as are constituted by lines of one kind, 
uniformity is beautiful but in a very small degree. In- 
crei^e the number of parts, and its beauty increases in 
proportion to their number. We ai-e not much struck 
with the uniformity of two leaves of a tree* The uni- 
formity of the whole number of leaves is a very beau- 
tiful consideration. The uniformity of these minute 
parts in every individual of the class, in every tree of 
the same kind in nature, is a consideration of still 
greater effect, and can scarcely be presented to the 
mind, without awakening a very powerful conviction 
of wisdom and design. It is upon this principle chiefly, 
I apprehend, that we determine the beauty of mathe- 
matical figures, when we consider them simply as fig- 
ures, without relation either to their connexion with 
science, or with any of the productions of art* An 
equilateral triangle is more beautiful than a scalene or 
Hn isosceles, a square than a rhombus, an hexagon 
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thao a square, an ellipse than a parabola, a circle4ha0 
an ellipse ; because the number of their uniform parts 
is greater, and their expression of desi^ more complete. 
In general, in this subject regular figures lure more 
beautiful than irregular, and regular figures of a greater 
number of parts more beautiful than the same figures 
of a smaller number of parts; they cease only to be 
beautiful when the number of their parts is so great as 
to"^ produce confusion, and of consequence to obscure 
tlie expression of design. It is the same principle 
vi^hich seems to produce the beauty of intricact. 
Nothing is more delightful, than in any subject where 
we at first perceived only confusion, to find regularity 
gradually emerging, and to discover, amid the appareirt 
chaos, some uniform principle which reconciles the 
whole. To reduce a number of apparently dissimilar 
particulars, under one general law of resemblance, as 
it is one of the strongest evidences of the exertion of 
wisdom and design, so it is also productive of oi»e of tbs 
strongest etoQtioQS of beauty, which design can excite. 

II. 

The view which I have now given of the beauty of 
regularity and uniformity, as arising from the expression 
of design, seems also very sufficiently to account for a 
fact, which every one that is conversant in the histocy 
of the fine arts must have observed : I mean in the uni- 
versal prevalence of uniformity in the earlier periods 
of these arts : and perhaps a general view of the pro^ 
gress of taste in this respect is the best method, by 
which I can explain the influence of design upon the 
beauty of forms. 

1. In the infancy of society, when art was first cul- 
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tivated, and the a^ttention of men first directed to works 
of design, it is natural to imagine, that such forms 
would be employed in those arts which were intended 
to please, as were most strongly expressive of design 
or skilL This would take place from two causes : 
1st, From their ignorance of those more interesting 
qualities which such productions might express, and 
which the gradual advancement of the arts alone could 
unfold ; and, 2dly, From the peculiar value which 
design or art itself, in such periddd, possessed, and the 
cofisequent admiration which it raised. When any 
art was discovered among a rude people, the circum- 
stance ttmt would most strongly affect them^ would be 
the art itself, and the design or skill which it exhibit- 
ed : the real capacities or consequences of the art, 
they must altogether be ignorant of. What the artist 
would value himself upon would be the production of 
a work of skill. What the spectator would admire, 
would be the invention or ingenuity of the workman 
who was capable of imagining and executing such a 
work. What the workman, therefore, would study, 
would be to give his work as lull and complete an 
expression of this skill or design as be could. He 
would naturaUy, therefore, give it the appearance of 
perfect unifortfiity. In prot>ortion as it had this ap- 
pearance, it would more or less testify the exertion of 
this skill, and of consequence more or less excite the 
admiration of the spectator. The circumstance of 
art itself would thus naturally prevail over every other 
expression of form ; and the value as well asthe un- 
commonness of such talents would give to uniformity 
a degree of beauty, which it is perhaps difficult for 
those to imagine who are accustomed to the advance- 
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Dient of the arts in a polished age. How nahiralty all 
this would take place, may still, hdwever^ be seen in 
the tastes and opinions of children. What they per-^ 
petually admire is uniformity and regularity. The 
first little essays they make in art, are all distinguished 
by this character ; the opinion they form of the value 
or beauty of any object that is shown to them, iis from 
the prevalence of uniformity in its composition ; and 
the triumph which they display, when they are able 
to produce any kind of regularity in their little produc- 
tions, very sufficiently indicates the connexion that 
subsists in their minds, between such qualities and 
the expression of design. 

In the earlier periods of society, therefore, it seems 
reasonable to imagine, that all those arts which were 
directed only to ornament, or to the production 6f 
beauty, should employ, in preference to all others, the 
admired form ; and that the artist should attempt to 
give to every thing that constituted the fine arts of sucli 
an age, that uniformity, which was expressive of the 
quality most valued, and most admired among them. 
It is found, accordingly, that this is the fact, and thfit 
the form, which, in such periods, universally character- 
izes the productions of taste, is uniformity or regularity. 

The first appearance of the arts of sculpture ancl 
painting, has, in every country, been distinguished by 
this character. The earliest attempts to imitate the 
human form could have little merit, as an imitation, 
and could be valued only for the skill and dexterity 
they appeared, at such a period, to exhibit. What the 
spectator admired, was not so much the resemblance 
to man, as the invention and art which produced this 
resemblance ; what the artist therefore would study, 
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would be to make his work as expressire of this skill 
Qs possible. He could, however, do this iq no way so 
surely, as by the production of uoiformity, by making 
choice €^ an attitude in which both sides of the body 
were perfectly similar, and every article of drapery, 
&c« upon the one side, having a correspondent article 
of the same kind upon the other. Such a work car- 
ried with it immediately the conviction of design, and 
would of course excite the admiration of an age to 
which design was not familiar. The figures of the 
gods, and of the heroes of rude nations, are accord- 
ingly represented by every traveller, as fashioned in 
this manner ; and whoever will take the trouble of 
reading the Abbe Winkelman's laborious History of 
Ancient Sculpture, will find that the earliest period 
even of Grecian art> was distinguished by the same 
character. 

As the favourite form of such an age would be regu- 
larity, the first step of the progress of the art would 
naturally consist in the greater perfection of this form, 
in the higher finishing of the parts, and in the increase 
of their number. It is at this period that the Egyptian 
sculpture seems to have stopped ; the accuracy and 
the delicacy of its workmani^ip appear not to have been 
exceeded by any other people ; but the possibility of 
adding variety to uniformity, or of copying the mon 
graceful attitudes of the human form, seems either to 
have been unknown or unattempted among them. 
From what cause this peculiarity arose, it is now difficult 
to explain ; if it may not be conceived to have been 
the effect of a law of religion, by which the artists were 
forbidden to give any other appearance or attitude to 
33 
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theobjectsof their worship, than those which were to 
be found in their ancient sculptures. Evei^ historj of 
pointing sufficiently shows, that the first periods of this 
art have been uniformly distinguished by the same 
character. 

The art of gardening seems to have been governed, 
and long governed, by the same principle. When meo 
first began to consider a garden as a subject capable of 
beauty, or of bestowing any distinction upon its posses* 
sor, it was natural that they should endeavour to render 
its form as different as possible from that of the country 
around it ; and to mark to the spectator, as strongly as 
they could^ both the design and the labour which they 
had bestowed upon it. Irregular forms, however con- 
venient or agreeable, might still be the production of 
nature; but forms perfectly regular, and divisions 
completely uniform, immediately excited the belief of 
design, and with this belief, all the admiration which 
follows the employment of skill, or even of expense. 
That this principle would naturally lead the first artists 
in gardening to the production of uniformity, may 
easily be conceived, as even at present, when so differ- 
ent a system of gardenipg prevails, the common people 
universally follow the first system ; and even the men 
of the best taste, in the cultivation of waste or neglect- 
ed lands, still enclose them by uniform lines, and in 
regular divisions, as more immediately signifying what 
they wish should be signified, their Industry or spirit in 
their improvement. 

As gardens, however, are both a cosily and permanent 
subject, and are of consequence less liable to the influ^ 
ence of fashion, this taste would not easily be altered : 
and the principal improvements which they would re- 
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eeiirey would consist rather in the greater employment 
of uniformity and expense, than in the introduction of 
any new design. The whole history of antiquity, ac* 
<idrdiogly, contains not, I believe, a single instance- 
where this character was deviated from, in a spot con- 
sidered solely as a garden ; and till within this century, 
and in this country, it seems not any where to have 
been imagined, that a garden was capable of any other 
beauty, than what might arise from utility, and from' 
the display of art and design. It deserves also further 
to be reniiarked, that the additional ornaments of gar- 
dening, have in every country partaken of the same 
character, and have been directed to the purpose of 
increasing the appearance and the beauty of design; 
Hence Jet d'Eaus, artificial fountains, regular cascades, 
trees in the form of animals, &c. have in all countries 
been the principal ornaments of gardening. The vio- 
lation of the usual appearances of nature in such objects^ 
strongly exhibited the employment of art. They ac- 
corded perfectly, therefore^ with the character which 
the scene was intended to have; and they increased 
its beauty as they increased the effect of that quality 
upon which this beauty was founded. 

The same principle which has thus influenced the 
taste of men in the earlier periods of society , with regard 
to sculpture and gardening, appears to have extended 
to every other art which was employed in the beauty of 
form. The art of dancing, one of the fine arts of a rude 
people, and which is capable indeed of being one of the 
fine arts of the most improved people, is distinguished 
in its first periods by the same character, and from the 
same cause. The common or general motions of the 
human body are acquired in so early infancy, and arp 
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perfortned mih bo little reflection, that they appear to 
be more the exertion of a natural power, than an acqai- 
sitioD of labour or art. When men then irst began to 
take pleasure in the exertion of their agility, and to 
expect praise or admiration for their skill, it is obrious^ 
that the motions and gestures, which they would adopt, 
would be such as were farthest removed from the: 
natural or easy motions of the body, and which from 
this difference were most strongly expressive of the 
address or agility of the dancer. Hence naturally arose 
the ihTentiori of all those uniform attitudes, in which 
the two sides of the body were rendered perfectly cor** 
respondent ; those artificial gestures, in which the same 
motion of the limbs is repeated, without any change of 
place : and as the art advanced, those regular figures 
in which the same form is perpetually described ; and 
those more complicated dances, in which a number of 
performers are engaged in repeating some intricate 
figure within a definite interval. Such gestures andfig^ 
ores, as are essentially different from the usual gestures 
of the t>ody, were immediately expressive both of de^ 
sign and of skill. The performer would study to excel 
in them. The spectator would admire him in popor<- 
tion as he did excd ; and hence the art would almost 
necessarily assume the same character of regularity or 
uniformity that distinguished the other arts which were 
destined to please. 

It would be veiy easy to illustrate the same observa- 
tion, from a variety of other particulars in the orna- 
mental forms of rude nations, if it did not lead to a very 
minute, and I believe a very unnecessary investigation. 
The reader will perhaps forgive me, if I avail myself 
of this opportunity to hazard a conjecture, whether 
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the fmme principle is not the cause of the inTeotton of 
rlijme and measure in poetry, and whether it may not 
serre to account ibr a very remarkable fietct that every 
one iaacquatftted with, viz* The precedence of poetical^ 
to prosaic composition. 

The use of language is acquired so early in life, and. 
ii practised upon common occasions witti so little study 
or thought, that it appears to a rude people, as it does 
to the common people of every country, rather as an 
inherent power of our nature, than as an acquisition of 
fakbour or study ; and upon such occasions, is considered 
as no more expressive of design or skill, than the notes 
of birds, or the cries of animals. When therefore men 
f r3t began to think of composition, and to expect ad^ 
miration from their skill in it, they would %'ery naturally 
Endeavour to make it as expressive as they could of 
this skill, by distinguishing it as much as possible from 
common language. There was no way so obvious for 
this, as by the production of some kind of regularity 
or uniformity ; by the production either of regularity 
in the succession of these sounds, or of uniformity or 
resemblance in the sounds themselves. Such quali^ 
ties in composition would immediately suggest the 
belief of skill and design, and would of consequence 
eKcite all that admiration which, in the commence- 
ment of every art, such qualities so strongly and so 
justly raise. The same cause, therefore, which indu- 
ced the sculptor to give to his performances that form, 
which was most strongly expressive of his skill, would 
induce the po^t to employ thatregularity or uniformity 
of sounds, which was most immediately expressive 
also of bis skill, and which was most likely to excite 
the admiration of his people. Rhyme or measure then 
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(according to the nature of the langua^/aod the su* 
perior difficulty of either) would naturally come to foe 
the constituent mark of poetry, or of that species of 
composition which was destined to affect or to please. 
It would be the simplest resource which the poet could 
&11 upon, to distinguish his productions from common 
language ; and it would accordingly please, just in 
proportion to the perfection of its regularity, or to the 
degree in which it was expressive of his labour and 
skill The greater and more im portant characteristics 
of the art, a rude people must necessarily be unac* 
quainted with : and what would naturally constitute 
the distinction to them between poetry and common 
language, would be the appearance of uniformity or 
regularity in the one, and the want of them in the other. 
As thus, the first instances of composition would be 
distinguished by some species of uniformity, every 
kind of composition would gradually borrow, or come 
to be distinguished by, the same character. If it was 
necessary for the poet to study rhyme or measure, to 
distinguish his verses from common language, it would 
be equally necessary for the lawgiverto study the same 
in the composition of his laws, and the sage in the 
composition of his aphorisms. Without this character, 
they had no distinction from usual or familiar expres- 
sion ; they had no mark by which they might be known 
to be the fruit of thought or reflection, instead of the 
immediate effusion of fancy. Before the invention of 
writing, the only expedient by which it seems possible 
that composition could be distinguished from common 
language, must have been some species of uniformity 
or regidarity, which might immediately convey the 
belief of art or design, and thus separate it from that 
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vulgar langiMige, which appeared to imply neither. It 
is hence that, in every country , proverbs, or the ancient 
maxims of wisdom, are distinguished by alliteration, 
or measure, or some otherartificeof a like natu#e ; that 
m many countries the earliest laws have been^ written 
in verse ; and, in general, that the artificial composi*. 
tion which is now appropriated to poetry alone, and 
distinguished by the name o( poetical composition, was ^ 
naturally the prevailing character of composition, and 
applied to every subject which was the fruit of labour 
or meditation ; as the mark, and indeed the only mark 
(bat then could be given, of the employment of this 
labour and meditation. 

The invention of writing occasioned a very great 
revolution in composition. What was written, was of 
itself expressive of design. Prose, therefore, when 
written, was equally expressive of design with verse or 
rhyme ; and the restraints which these imposed, led 
men naturally to forsake that artificial composition, 
which now no longer had the value it bore, before this 
invention. The discovery of writing, seems therefore 
naturally to have led to composition in prose. It might 
be expected also, that the same cause should have 
freed poetry from the restraints with which the ignor- 
ance or the necessities of a rude age had thus shackled 
it ; and that the great distinctions ol imagery, of enthu- 
siasm, of being directed to the imagination, instead of 
the understanding, &c. should have been sufiicient 
distinctions of it from prosaic composition, without 
preserving those rude inventions, which were founded 
solely upon the expression of art There are, however, 
two causes which serve to prevent this natural effect, 
and which it is probable will every where continue to 
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appropriate rhyme or measure to poetii^l compcaitiDDu 
1 St, The permanence of poetical models, and the irresisr 
tible prejudice we have in their favour, even fn^m no 
other cause than their antiquity : and Sdly, The real diffi- 
culty of the art itself, which, in opposition to the general 
history of art remains still as difficult, and perhaps more 
so, than in the first periods of its cultivation ; and which 
of consequence renders it still as much the object of 
admiration, as when it first began to be cultivated. 
The generality of men judge of poetry by the perfection 
or imperfection of its rhymes; and the art or skill of the 
poet in the management of them, constitutes a very 
great share of the pleasure they have in the perusal of it 

Whatever truth there may be in this conjecture, with 
regard to the origin of rhyme and measure, it is a fact 
sufficiently certain, that the first periods of the history 
of the fine arts, are distinguished by uniformity and 
regularity; and perhaps the observations which I have 
offered may lead the reader to believe, that thb arises 
from the early, and perhaps instinctive association we 
have of such qualities in form, with design acd skill, 
aqd the great and peculiar value they necessarily have 
in such a period of society. 

2. When, however, the fine arts have made thispro- 
gress, circumstances arise which alter in a great meas- 
ure the taste of mankind, and introduce a different opin- 
ion with regard to the beauty of design. Two causes 
more especially conspire to this. 1st, The discovery 
that is gradually made, that other and more affecting 
qualities are capable of being expressed by forms, than 
that of mere Resign ; and 2dly, The progress of the arts 
themselves, which naturally renders easy what at first 
was difficult, and, of consequence, renders the produc- 
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tibn of regularity or uniibrinitf lefts foreibly the sign 
of skill than at first Both tend iinm^diately to iht 
introduction of variety. 

When the painter and sculptor, for instance, had 
advanced so far in their art, as to be able to imitate 
exactly the form of the human body, it could not well 
be long before they applied themselves to particular 
imitations of it. Some forms are beautiful, others not. 
They would study therefore to imitate the former ; and 
perhaps endeavour to investigate what circumstances 
constituted the difference between such cases. Th# 
imitation of the beautiful, from the imitation of mere 
form, was itself a great step in the art, but was of stiH 
greater consequence in leading to another. Beautiful 
forms were more beautiful in one attitude than in an« 
other, under the influence of some passions or affections, 
than under the influence of others.. To imitate such 
objects, therefore, it was necessary to study, not only 
the general beauty of form, but such attitudes and ex- 
pressions, as were the signs of such passions or affec- 
tions. The most beautiful forms in leal life, were still 
in some respects deficient, and it was difficult to find 
instances, where such forms might display the most 
beautiful attitudes or expressions. The imagination 
of the painter or the sculptor, could alone supply this 
want ; he would endeavour by degrees, therefore, to 
Unite the beauty of form with the beauty of expression; 
and would thus gradually ascend to conception of 
ideal beauty, and to the production of form and of 
attitude, more beautiful than any that were to be found 
in nature itself. In these various steps, the uniformity 
of the earlier ages would insensibly be deserted, 
34 
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Beautiful attitudes have little untformity, and in the 
expression of passion or affection, every variety of foroa 
must faie introduced which takes place in real life. 
The artiat, therefore, would not only be under the ne- 
cessity of introducing variety, but the admiration of 
the spectator would necessarily keep pace with its 
introduction ; both because the expression which his 
forms now asMimed, was of itself much more pleasing 
and interesting, than the mere expression of design, 
and because this variety was in fact now significant of 
greater skill and dexterity in the artist, than the mere 
uniformity of the former age. In those arts, therefore,* 
variety of form would not only be considered as ex- 
pressive of design ; but as what distinguished the old 
and the modem school, was the uniformity of the ope, 
and the variety of the other, it would be copsidered s^ 
the peculiar sign of elegant or of improved design. 

In all the other arts, which were either directed to the 
production of beauty of form, or which were suscepti- 
ble of it, the same causes would produce the same 
effect. In all of them, in proportion as the art was 
cultivated, the difficulty of it would decrease ; the 
same form which was beautiful, and solely beautiful, 
when the circumstance of art or skill only was consid- 
ered, would every day become less beautiful, as that 
skill became more common: the natural rivalship of 
artists would lead them to deviate from this principle 
of uniformity, and by the introduction of some degree 
of variety, to give greater proofs of their art and dexter- 
ity :-^it would not fail to be observed, that in such 
inventions some were more beautiful or more pleasing 
than others : some farther qualities, therefore, would 
be sought for in forms, than that which was merely 
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expressive of design : the forms which were beautiful 
in nature, would be imitated in the productions of art ; 
succeeding ages would gradually refine upon these 
beginnings of improvement ; until, at last, the most 
common forms would receive all that degree of beauty, 
which was consistent with their usefulness or ends. 

The forms, however, that are beautiful in nature, 
are, in general, such as are distinguished by variety. 
In the imitation of them, variety would necessarily be 
introduced. The imitation of such forms, the appli* 
cation of them to common objects, was, in itiself, more 
laborious, more difficult, and demanded more skill in 
the artist, than the production of mere uniformity. The 
variety, therefore, which took place in this period of 
the arts, would naturally become the sign of improved 
or of elegant design, as uniformity had formerly been 
the sign of design itself; and as the one distingubhed 
the rude period of these arts, and the other the improv- 
ed and elegant one, uniformity in this, as in the former 
case, would come to be considered as the sign of rude 
or imperfect design, and variety, of that which was 
refined and cultivated. The application of these prin- 
ciples to the different arts, which are ccMiversant in 
the beauty of form, is far beyond the limit of thesis 
observations. 

By siK^h means as these, by the imitation of naf ure, 
by the invention which rivalship would naturally excite, 
and by the natural progress of art itself, variety would 
gradually be introduced ; in different degrees indeed 
in different arts, according to their nature, and the 
costliness and permanence of the subjects upon which 
they were employed, but still in all in some degree, 
and according to the measure in which they admitted 
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of it As it thus also became the ptincipal visible 
distinction between the rode and the improved state 
of these arts, it would become the sign of this improve- 
ment and refinement ; the excellence of the artist 
would, in a great degree, be measured by the propor- 
tion of it which he was capable of giving to his works ; 
and as the Ipve of uniformity had distinguished the 
earlier periods of society, the love of variety wouM, 
firom the same cause, distinguish the periods of culti- 
vation and refinement. It 19 found accordingly, that 
this is the great characterislic of the tante of poyshed 
ages : and so strong is this principle, that wherever, in 
the arts of any country, variety is found to predominate, 
it may be safely inferred, that they have long been cul- 
tivated in that country ; as, on the other hand, where- 
ever the love of unifwrnity prevaib,* it may with equal 
safety be inferred, that they are in that country but in 
the first stage of their improvement. 

There is one art, however, in which the same effect 
seems to have arisen from very different causes. The 
variety which distinguishes the modem art of garden- 
ingin this island, beautiful as it undoubtedly is, appeals 
not, however, to be equally natural to this art, as it Ims 
been shown to be to others. * It is, at least, of a very 
late origin: it is to be found in no other country : and 
those nations of antiquity, who had carried the arts of 
taste to the greatest perfection which they have ever 
yet attained, while they had arrived at beauty in every 
other species of forip, seem never to have imagined, that 
the principle of variety was apfdicable to gardening, or 
to have deviated in any respect from the regularity or 
uniformity of their ancestors. 
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Nor does it indeed seem to be either a very natural 
or a vety obvious invention. A garden is a spot sur* 
rounding or contiguous to a house, and cultivated for 
the convenience dr pleasure of the family. When 
men began first to ornament such a spot, it was natural 
that they should do with it, as they did with the house 
to which it was subordinate, viz. by giving it every 
possible appearance of uniformity, to shew that they 
had bestowed labour and ei^pense upon the improver 
ment of it. In the countries that were most proper for 
gsrdening, in those distinguished by a fine climate and 
a beautiful scenery, thb labour and expense could in 
fact in no other way be expressed than by the produc* 
tion of such uniformity. To imitate the beauty of 
nature in the small scale of a garden, would have been 
ridiculous in a country, where this beauty was to be 
found upon the great scale of nature ; and for what 
purpose should they bestow labour or expense, for 
which every man expects credit, in erecting a scene, 
which, as it could be little superior to the .general 
scenery around them, could of consequence but little 
communicate to the spectator the belief of this labour 
or this expense having been bestowed ? The beauty 
of landscape, nature had sufficiently provided. The 
beauty, therefore, that was left for man to create, %vas 
the beauty of convenience or magnificence ; both of 
^hem dependent upon the employment of art and ex- 
pense, and both of them best expressed by such forms, 
as immediately signify the employment of such means. 
In such a situation, therefore, it does not seem natural, 
that men should think of proceeding in this art beyond 
the first and earliest forms, which it had acquired ; or 
that any further improvement should be attempted in 
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it, than merely in the extension of the scale of this 
design. 

In this view, I cannot help thinking, that the mod^ 
ern taste in gardening, (or what Mr. Walpole veiy 
justly, and very emphatically calls the art of creating 
landscape,) owes its origin to two circumstances, 
which may at first appear paradoxical, viz* To the 
accidental circumstance of our taste in natural beauty 
being founded upon foreign models ; and to the dif* 
ference or inferiority of the scenery of our own 
country, to that which we were accustomed peculiarly 
to admire. 

The influence of these circumstances will be perhaps 
sufficiently obvious to those who recollect that the 
compositions which serve most early, and indeed most 
universally, to fix our taste in this respect, are those 
which have been produced in Italy and Greece ; in 
countries much superior to our own, in the articles of 
climate and of natural beauty ; which are almost 
sacred in ou{ imaginations, from the events by which 
they have been distinguished, and which, besides all 
this, have an additional charm to us, from the very com- 
positions in which they are celebrated. The poems of 
Homer and Theocritus, of Virgil and Horace, have been 
now for a considerable length of time, the first poetical 
compositions to which the youth of modern Europe 
are accustomed ; and they have influenced according- 
ly, in a very sensible degree, the taste of all those who 
have been so early engaged in the study of them. 
Besides this, the effect of painting, and particularly of 
landscape painting, has been very great, both in awa* 
kening our taste (o natural beauty, and in determining 
it. The great masters in this art have been principally 
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Italians : men who were born amid scenes of distin- 
guished beauty, who passed their lives in copying 
those features either of real or of adventitious expres- 
sion with which Italy presented them ; and whose 
works have disseminated, in every country where they 
found their way, the admiration of the scenes which 
they copied. From both these causes, and from the 
strong prejudice, which, since the revival of letters, we 
so early and so deeply feel, in favour of everything that 
relates to Grecian or to Roman antiquity, the imagery 
of Italian scenery had got strongly the possession of 
our imagination. Our first impressions of the beauty 
of nature had been gained from the compositions which 
delineated such scenery ; and we were gradually accus- 
tomed to consider them as the standard of natural 
beauty. 

With these impressions, it was very natural for the 
inhabitants of a country, of which the scenery, howev- 
er beautiful in itself, was yet in many respects very 
different from that which they were accustomed to 
consider as solely or supremely beautiful, to attempt 
to imitate what they did not possess ; to import, as 
it were, the beauties which were not of their own 
growth : and in fjEict to create, according to Mr. Wal- 
pole's vigorous expression, that scenery which nature 
and fortune had denied them. 

Such improvements, however, as extremely expen- 
sive, could not be at first upon a very large scale. 
They could, for various reasons, occupy only that spot 
of ground which surrounded, the house : and as they 
thus supplanted what had formerly been the garden, 
they came very naturally to be considered only as 
another species of gardening. A scene of so peculiar 
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a kiDd, could not well unite with the country aitiundk 
It would gradually therefore extend, so as to embrace 
alt the ground that was within view, or in the posses- 
sion of the improver. From the garden, therefore, it 
naturally extended to the park, which became therefore 
also the subject of this newy but very fortunate mode 
of improvement : and thus, from the nature of modern 
education, and the habit we are in of receiving our first 
rudiments of taste from foreign models, together with 
the admiration which so many causes have conspired 
to excite in our minds with regard to antiquity, seems 
very probably to have arisen that modern taste in gar- 
dening, which is so different from every other that raeo 
have followed, and which has tended so much to the 
ornament of this country. 

It is to be observed also, in confirmation of what I 
have said, that the first attempts of this kind in England, 
were very far from being an imitation of the genenkl 
scenery of nature. It was solely the imitation of Ital- 
ian scenery : and it is not improbable, that they who 
first practised the art, were themselves ignorant of the 
possible beauties which it at length might acquire. 
Statues, temples, urns, ruins, colonades, &c. were 
the first ornaments of all such scenes. Whatever dis- 
tinguished the real scenes of nature in Italy, was hert 
employed in artifical scenery with the most thoughtless 
profusion ; and the object of the art in general was the 
creation, not of natural, but of Italian landscape. The 
fine satire of Mr. Pope upon this subject, is a sufficient 
proof of the degree to which this fashion was carried ; 
and it deserves to be remarked, to the honour of his 
taste, that he so soon saw the possible beauties of this 
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tnfailt art) and was so superior to the univeisal preju- 
dices upon the subject. 

It was but a short step, hoflrever, from this state of 
the art, to the pursuit of general beauty. The ^reat 
step had already been made, in the destruction of the 
regular forms which constituted the former system of 
gardening, and in the imitation of nature, which, al- 
though foreign^ and very different from the appearances 
or the character of nature in our own country, was yet 
atill the imitation of nature^ The profusion with which 
temples, ruins, statues, and all the other adventitious 
articles of Italian scenery was lavished, became soon 
ridiculous. The destruction of these, it was found, 
did not destroy the beauty of landscape* The power 
of simple nature was felt and acknowledged, and the 
temovalof the articles of acquired expression, led men 
only more strongly to attend to the natural expression 
of scenery, and to study the means by which it might 
be maintained or improved. The publication also, at 
this time, of the seasons of Thomson, in the opinion of 
a very competent judge,^ contributed in no small de- 
gree, both to influence and direct .the taste of men in 
this art. The peculiar merit of the work itself, the sin- 
gular felicity of its descriptioqs, and above all, the fine 
entl^usiasm which it displays, and which it is so fitted 
to excite, with regard to the works of nature, were most 
singularly adapted to promote the growth of an infaot 
art, which had for its object the production of natural 
beauty ; and by diffusing every where both the admi- 
ration of nature, and the knowledge of its expression, 
prepared, in a peculiar degree, the minds of men in 

Dr. Wartdn. 
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general, both to feel the effects, add to judge of tfacf 
fidelity, of those scenes in which it was imitated. By 
these means, and by the singular geiuus of some late 
masters, the. art of gardening has gradually ascended 
from the pursuit of particular, to the pursuit of general 
beauty ; to realize whatever the fancy of the painter 
has imagined, and to create a scenery, more pure, more 
harmonious, and more expressive, than any that is to 
be found in nature itself. 

From the slight view which I have now given of the 
progress of those arts, which respect the beauty of form, 
the reader may perhaps be satisfied, that this progress 
itself produces a difference in the sentiments of men, 
with regard to the beauty of design, and to those ma- 
terial qualities in forma, which are expresssive of it y 
that the same degree of art or skill which is the object 
of admiration in an ear^y age, ceases to be so, in an 
age of greater improvement; and that hence as vm- 
FORMiTY is the distinguishing form of beauty in the 
first periods of these art&, variety is firom the same 
cause, in the latter. 

These qualities, however, though in a great measure 
characteristic of the rude and the improved periods of 
the ai-tSy are neither opposite nor irreconcilable. In 
every perfect form of beauty they must be united, and 
the same quality of design ori^ill which is the founda- 
tion of their beauty, affords also the law of their union. 

Every work of art supposes unity of design, or some 
one end which the artist had in view in its structure or 
composition. In forms, however, considered simply 
as expressive of design, and without any other relation, 
the only possible sign of unity of design, is uniformity 
or regularity. It is this which alone distinguishes the 
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productions of chance/ from those of design : and 
without the appearance of this^ vanetj is confessedly 
•only confusion. 

In every beautiful work of art, something more than 
mere design is demanded, viz. elegant or embellished 
Resign. The only material sign of this is variety. It 
is this which distinguishes, in general, beautiful from 
plain forms ; and without this, in some degree, uni- 
formity is only dulness and insipidity. Beautiful fornois, 
therefore, must necessarily be composed both of uni- 
formity and variety ; and this union will be perfect, 
when the proportion of uniformity does not encroach 
upon the beauty of embellishmerit, and the proportion 
of variety does not^nci^oach upon the {>eauty of unity. 

Considering, therefore, forms in this light, as beau- 
tiful merely from their expression of design, the obser- 
iration of Dr. Hutcheson may perhaps be considered as 
an axiom with regard to their beauty, viz. That where 
the umformity is equal, the beauty of forms is in pro- 
portion to their variety ; and when their variety is equal, 
their beauty is in proportion to their uniformity ; that 
is, according to the view which I have now presented 
to the reader, when the unity of design is equal, the 
beauty of forms will be in proportion to their embel- 
lishment ; and when the embellishment of forms is 
«qual, their beauty will be in proportion to the unity 
of their design. 

HI. 

In the view which I have now presented to the rear 
der, the qualities of uniformity and variety are consid- 
ered as beautiful from their expression of design. I.n 
the preceding section^ on the other hand, these qualities 
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are considered as beautiful, from the effect of their 
composition, in maintaining and promoting the emo« 
tion which the subject itself is capable of exciting* 
That these qualities are in fact beautiful from both these 
causes ; that their composition is in some cases beautiful 
from being expressive of the skill and taste of the artist ; 
and in others, from being correspondent to thecharac* 
ter or expression of the subject, are propositions so 
obi'ious that ) will not detain the reader by any illus- 
tration of them. The confounding of these distinct 
expressions has also, I believe, been the cause of the 
greater part of mistakes which have been made in the 
investigation of the beauty of these qualities. 

The beaqty of th^se expressions, however, is very- 
different ; and as it is in the power of the artist, either 
to sacrifice the beauty of design to that of character or 
expression, or to sacrifice the beauty of character to 
that of design, there is not perhaps any circumstance of 
more importance to him, or to the arts of taste in gene- 
ral, than a proper comprehension of the difference of 
this beauty, and of the great superiority which the one 
has over the other. The superiority of the beauty of 
expression or character, seems to consist in three things. 
Ist, In the greater and more affecting emotion, which 
is produced by it, than what is produced by the mere 
expression of design. 2dly, In this beauty being more 
universally felt, as being dependent only upon sensibil- 
ity, while the beauty of design is felt only fully by those 
who are proficients in the art, and who are able accord- 
ingly to judge of the skill or taste which is displayed ; 
and 3dly, In the permanence of this beauty, as arising 
from certain invariable principles of our nature, while 
the beauty of design is dependent upon the period of the 
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art, in which it is displayed, and ceases to be beautiful, 
when the art has made a farther progress either in im- 
provement or decline. In all those arts, therefore, that 
have for their object the production of beautiful forms, it 
may be considered as a first and fundamental principle, 
that the expression of design should be subject to the 
expression of character ; and, that in every form, the 
proportion of uniformity and variety, which the artist 
should study, ought to be that which is accommodated 
to the nature of this character, and not to the expression 
of his own dexterity or skill. As in the mechanical 
arts, whose object is utility, and in which the ability of 
the artist is more surely displayed by the production of 
useful form, it would be absurd in him to sacrifice this 
utility, to the display of his own dexterity or address : 
so in the arts of taste, whose object is beauty, and in 
which the taste or genius of the artist is in like manner 
most surely displayed by the production of beautiful 
form, it is equally absurd to sacrifice the superior beau- 
ty of character or expression, to that meaner and less 
permanent beauty, which may arise from the display 
of his own ability or art. 

However obvious or important the principle which I 
have now stated may be, the fine arts have been unfor- 
tunately governed by a very different principle ; and 
the undue preference which artists are naturally dispos- 
ed to give to the display of design, has been one of the 
most powerful causes of that decline and degeneracy 
which has uniformly marked the history of the fine arts, 
after they have arrived at a certain period of perfection. 
To a common spectator, the great test of excellence in 
beautiful forms is character or expression, or, in other 
words, the appearance of some interesting or affecting 
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quality in the form itself. To the artist, on the other 
hand, the great test of excellence is skill ; the produc-*^ 
lion of something new in point of design, or difficult in 
point of execution. It is bj the expression of char^- 
acter, therefore, that the generality of men determine 
the beauty of forms. It is by the expression of design, 
that the artist determines it. When, therefore, the arts 
which are conversant in the beauty of form, have at- 
tained to that fortunate stage of their progress, when 
this expression of character is itself the great expression 
of design, the invention and taste of the artist take, al- 
most necessarily, a different direction. When his excel- 
lence can no longer be distinguished by the production 
of merely beautiful or expressive form, he is naturally 
led to distinguish it by the production of what is uncom- 
mon or difficult ; to signalize his works by the fertility 
of his invention, or the dexterity of his execution ; and 
thus gradually to forget the end of his art, in his atten- 
tion to display his superiority in the art itself. While 
the artist thus insensibly deviates from the true princi- 
ples of composition, other causes unfortunately tend td 
mislead also the taste of the public. In the mechanical 
arts, whose object is utility, this utility is itself the 
principle by which we determine the perfection of every 
production : Utility, however, is a permanent principle, 
and necessarily renders our opinion of this perfection 
as permanent. In the fine arts, whose object is beauty, 
it is by its effect upon our imagination alone, that we 
determine the excellence of any production. There 
is no quality however, which has a more powerful effect 
upon our imagination than novelty. The taste of the 
generality of mankind,0therefore, very naturally falls in 
with the invention of the artist, and is gratified by that 
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continued production of novelty vf^hich the art affords to 
it. In the mechanical arts, which are directed to gen- 
eral utility, all men are in some measure judges of the 
excellence of their productions, because they are in 
some measure judges of this utility. But in the fine 
arts, which seem to require peculiar talents, and which 
require at least talents that are not generally exerted, 
all men neither are, nor conceive themselves to be 
judges. They willingly therefore submit their opinions 
to the guidance of those, who, by their practice in these 
arts, appeair veiy naturally the most competent to judge 
with regard to their beauty ; and while the arts amuse 
them with perpetual novelty, very readily take for 
granted, that what is new is also beautiful. By these 
means ; by the preference which artists are so naturally 
disposed to give to the expression of design, above the 
expression of character ; by the nature of these arts 
themselves, which afford no permanent principle of 
judging ; and by the disposition of men in general to 
submit their opinions to the opinions of those who have 
the strongest propensity, and the greatest interest in 
their corruption ; have the arts of taste, in every coun- 
try, after a certain period of perfection, degenerated 
into the mere expressions of the skill and execution of 
the artist, and gradually sunk into a state of barbarity, 
almost as great as that from which they first arose. 
" Alit aemulatio ingenia, (says Velleius Paterculus, in 
^^ speaking of the same subject,) et nunc invidia, nunc 
'^ admiratio incitationem accendit ; naturaque quod 
'^ summo studio petitum est, adscendit in summumf 
'' difficilisque in perfecto mora est : naturaliterque 
^^ quod procedure non potest, recedit ; et ut primo, ad 
'^ consequendosquos priores ducimus,accendimur, ita, 
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^^ ubi aot praeteriri aut ssquari eos posse desperaviiniis^ 
^' studium cum spesenescit, et quod assequi Don potest^ 
^ sequi desinit ; et velut occupatam relinquens mate- 
^ riam, quaeritnovam ; prseteritoque eo^in quo eminere 
^ Don possumus, aliquid in quo nitainur conquirimus.'^ 
— Veil. Patercul L. 1. ad fin. 

Nor is this melancholy progress peculiar to those arts 
vvhich respect the beauty of form. The same causes 
extend to every other of those arts which are employed 
in the production of beauty ; and they Ti^ho are acquaint*- 
ed with the history of the fine arts of antiquity, will 
recollect that the^ history of statuary, of painting, of 
music, of poetry, and of prose composition, have been 
alike distinguished, in their later periods, by the same 
gradual desertion of the end of the art, for the display 
of the art itself ; and by the same prevalence of the 
expression of design, over the expression of the com- 
position in which it was employed. It has been seldom 
found in the history of any of these arts, that the artist, 
like the great master of painting in this country,^ has 
united the philosophy with the practice of his art, and 
regulated his own sublime inventions, by the chaste 
principles of truth and science. 

For an error, which so immediately arises from the 
nature, and from the practice of these arts themselves, 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to find a remedy. 
Whether (as I am wiilidg to believe) there may not be 
circumstances in the modern state of Europe, which 
may serve to check at least, this unfortunate progres- 
«ion ; whether the beautiful models of antiquity in^ 
every art, may not serve to fix in some degree the stand- 
ard of taste in these arts ; whether the progress of 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds* 
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pkjtosoj^y and critidstn may not tesd to tEtiodoce 
l^eater atfabilily, as weH as greater detteacy of tasta ; 
aod whether the general diffusion of science,' by in- 
ct%asing in so great a proportion the number of judgies, 
may not rescue these arts from the sole dominiosi of the 
artists, and thus establish more just and philosophical 
principles of decision, it is far beyond tbe limtt»of these 
essays to inquire. But I humbly conceire, that there 
is no rule of criticism more important in itself, or more 
fitted to preserve the taste of the individual, or of the 
pablic, thaft to consider every composition as faulty 
Mid defective, in which the expression of the art is more 
4Mriking than the expression of the subject, or in whick 
the beauty of design prevails over the beauty of cbar^ 
acter or expression. 

PART II. 

Of the Infiuenee of Fitness upm tke Bmuiy ^ Farms. 

I. 

The second source of the rdative. beauty ef forms is 
FITNESS, or the proper adaptation of means to en eod. 

That this quality in forms is productive of the emo- 
tion of beauty, every one must probably have perqeived. 
In the forms of furniture, of machines, and of instru- 
ments in the different arts, the. greater part of their 
beauty arises from this consideration ; nor is there any 
form which does not become beautiful^ where it is 
found to be perfectly adapted to its end. ^^A ship 
^^ which is well built, and which promises to sail well, 
^^ says Mr. Hogarth, is called by*saik>r8 a beauty." In 
every other profession, in like manner, ail machines or 
86 
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iostroiiMiots are called beaotifttl by the artists, whidb 
are t¥eU ada|rted to the end of their arte. Evea the 
mostcofnmoDacd disregarded articles of coDveDienoe, 
are felt as beautiful, when we forget their familkuritj, 
and consider them only in relation to the purposes tbej 
serve. 

That fitness is not the only source of beauty in forms^ 
is sufficiently obvious. But I apprehend the elegant 
and ingenious author of the ^^ essay upon the sublime 
^ and beautiful^" has yielded too much to the love of 
system, when he will not allow it>to be any source of 
beauty at all. The common experience and common 
languc^e of mankind are at variance with this c^meo, 
nor does it seem to be sufficiently supported by any of 
the instances he brings. ^^ On this principle (says^ he) 
^ the wedge-like snout of the swine, the litde sunk eyes, 
^ and the whole make of the head, so well adapted t& 
^^ itsofficeaof digging and rooting, would be extreme- 
'' \y beautiful. The great bag hanging to the bill of 
^< the pelican, a thing likewbe highly useful to this ani- 
^ maJ, wauldbe likewise as beautiful in our eyes. The 
^^ hedge-hog, so well secured against all assaults by Us 
^ prickly hide, aiid the porcupine, with his missile 
^ quills, would be then considered as creatures of no 
^^ small elegance. There are few animals whose parta 
^^ are better contrived than those of the monkey. He 
^ has the hands of a man^ joined to the springy limbs 
^< of a beast : he is admirably calculated for running, 
^leaping, grappling^ and climbing : and yet there are 
^' few animals which seem to have less beauty in the 
^< eyes of all mankind^" &c. In these- instances, and in 
all the others he mentions, it is clear, that the imimals 
are not, in general, considered as beautiful : but if I am 
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mat deoeired, the reason of this is, not that the fitness 
0f tbetr construction is not a consideration capable of 
inroducing the emotion of beauty, but that in general 
we ne^er consider the animals in the light of this fitness 
ef their construction. Such forms are not naturailf 
beautiful, or have none of those inpedi^its which were 
beibre mentioned as constituting the natural beauty of 
forms^ It is the natunrii beauty of forms, .faow€vw, 
which first strikes us, because it demands neither any 
previous knowledge, nor any fixed attention. Such 
animals, besides, have many unpleasing qualities from^ 
tbetr instiocts, their characters, and their modes of life. 
It is in the light of these qualities, however, that we 
generally consider them ; because psunful or disagree^ 
able qualities much more suddenly, as well as more 
powerfully affect us, than qualities of an opposite kind. 
Whenever, however, we can prevail upon ourselves to 
disregard these unpleasingconeaderatioAs,and to consid- 
er the animals inthe light of the fitness of their construe* 
tion, I believe it is agreeable to every man's experience, 
that their forms became then, in some degree, objects 
of beauty. To say at first that the head of the Swine 
was a beautiful form, might perhaps expose the person 
who asserted it taridicule ; but if the admimble fitness 
^ its construction, for the necessities of the animal, 
are explained, there is no person who will not feel, from 
this viewx>f k, an emotion of beauty. There is nothing 
more common, accordingly, in books of anatomy, or 
natural history, than the term of beauty applied to many 
common,, and many disagreeable parts of the animal 
frame : nor is there any reader, who considers the 
subjects in the light of their fitness alone, who does not 
feel the same emotion with the writers. A physician 
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talks even of a beautiful theory of dropsies or fevers, a 
surgeon of a beautiful instrument for operations, an 
anatomist of a beautiful subject or preparation. The 
rest of the world, indeed, bear this language with some 
degree of astonishment. It is in the light otAy of hor- 
rdr or disgust that such objects appear to them ; but 
to the artists these qualities hare long disappeared, aod 
the only light in which they regard them, is their fitness 
for the purposes of their arts. These instances are 
perhaps sufficient to show, that even the objects wfaii^ 
are most destitute of natural beauty, become beautiful^ 
when they are regarded only in the light of their fitness ; 
and that the reason why they do not always appear 
beautiful to us, is, that we in general leave this quality 
out of our consideration. That pleasing or agreeable 
forms receive beauty from their fitness ; and that the 
most perfect form of natural beauty may receive addi- 
tional beauty from its being wisely adapted to some 
end, are facts too obvious to require any illustration^ 
It is only to be observed, that this quality, in its effect 
of producing the emotion of beauty, is subject to the 
same limitations with every other quality of emotion. 
Such qualities, when either familiar or minute, fail in 
producing ah emotion sufficiently srtrong to be the 
foundation of beauty ; and as the emotion which we 
receive from fitness, is in itself greatly inferior to ntaof 
other emotions of pleasure, there are perhaps more 
instances, where this quality is observed, without the 
sentiment of beauty, than in most crt:ber qualities of a 
similar kind with which we are acquainted. Unless 
when it is either great or new, the generality of men 
feel little beauty in aifiy expression of fitness. 
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II. 

Of the Beauty of Proportion* 

I i^>)>rebend alao, that the beautj of proportion, in 
fibrins 18 to be ascribed to this cause ; and that certain 
prc^ortions affect us with the emotion of beauty^ not 
from any original capacity in such qualities to excite 
this emotion^ but from their being expressive to us of 
the fitness of the parts to the end designed. It is im- 
posmble for me^ within the bounds which I prescribe 
myself, to enter fully into the investigation of the na- 
tujre of proportion. All I intend is, to produce some 
of the considerations which induce me to join with 
Mr. Hearth in this conclusion. 

1. I conceive, that the emotion of pleasure which 
proportion affords, has no resemblance to any pleasure 
of sensation, but that it resembles that feeling of satis- 
faction which we have in other cases, where means are 
properly adapted to their end. When a chair or a table, 
or any other common object is well-proportioned, as 
far as I can judge, what we feel, is not a mere sensa- 
tion of pleasure, from a certain arrangement of parts, 
but an agreeable emotion, from the perception of the 
proper disposition of these parts for the end designed. 
In the same manner, the effect of disproportion seems 
to me to bear no resemblance to that immediate painful 
sensation which we feel from any disagreeable sound 
or smell, but to resemble that kind of dissatisfaction 
which we feel, when means are unfitted to their end. 
Thus, the disproportion in the legs of a chair or table, 
does not affect us with a simple sensation of pain, but 
with a very observable emotion of dissatisfaction or 
discontent, from the unsuitablenessof this construction 
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for the purposes which the objects are intended to serve* 
Of the truth of this, every man must judge from hk 
own experience. 

The habit, indeed, which we have in a greajt many 
familiar cases, of immediately conceiving this fitness 
from the mere appearance of the form, leads us to ima- 
gine, as it is expressed in common language, that we 
determine proportion by the eye ; and this quality of 
fitness is so immediately expressed to us by the material 
form, that we are sensible of little difference between 
such judgments and a mere determination of sense; 
yet every man mu9t have observed, that in those cases, 
when either the object is not familiar to us, or the coBr 
struction intricate, our judgment is by no means so 
speedy ; and that we never discover the proportion, 
until we previously discover the principle of the ma* 
chine, or the means by which the end is produced. 

2. The nature of language seems also very strongly 
to show the dependence of proportion upon fitness, and 
that it produces the emotion of beauty, by being con- 
sidered as the sign of this quality. If a common person 
were asked, why the proportion of some particular 
building, or machine, or instrument pleased him, he 
would naturally answer, because it rendered the object 
fit or proper for its end. If we were descritnng a mar 
chine or instrument, to any person who was unacquaint-: 
ed with the meaning of the term proportion, and wished 
to inform him of the beauty of this proportion, we 
could do it perfectly well by substituting the term fit^ 
ness instead of it, and explaining to him the singular 
accuracy with which the several parts were adapted 
4othe general end of the machine ; and if we succeed^ 
ed in this description, he would have the same emotion 
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from the consideration of this fitness, that we ourselves 
have from the consideration of, what we call, its pro- 
portion. It very often happens, in the same manner, 
that we read or hear accounts of forms which we have 
never seen, and of consequence, of the proportions of 
which (if proportion is % real and original quality in 
objects) it is impossible for us to judge ; yet I think, 
if we are convinced that the form is well contrived, and 
that its several parts are properly adjusted to their end, 
we itnmediately satisfy ourselves that it is well-propor- 
tioned ; and if we perfectly understand its nature or 
mechanism, we never hesitate to speak of its proportion, 
though we never have seeii it. If proportion, on the 
contrary, consisted in certain determinate relations^ 
discoverable only by a peculiar sense, all this could 
not possibly happen. The consideration of fitness 
coutdno more influenceouropinion of proportion, than 
any other consideration ; and we could as little collect 
the belief of proportion in any form from the consid- 
eration of its fitness, as from that of its sound or colour. 
In a great variety of cases, the terms fitness and pro- 
portion are perfectly synonymous. There is, however, 
a distinction between them, which it may be necessary 
to explain, as it will afford a more accurate conception 
of th6 nature of proportion, and of the foundation of 

its beauty. 
. Every form which is susceptible of proportion, may 

be considered in either one or other of the following 

lights. 1st, In the light of its whole or general relation 

to the end designed, or when it is considered as a whole, 

without any distinction of parts : or, 2dly, In the light 

of the relation of its several parts to this end. Thus, in 

the case of a machine, we may sometimeis consider it 
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in the Itght of its general utility for the end it i« deslio^^ 
ed to serve, and sometimes in the light of the prpprietj 
of the different parts, fcr the attainment of this end. 
When we consider it in the first light, it is its fitness 
which we properly consider. When we consider it io 
the second light, it is its proportion we consider. Fit- 
ness may therefore be supposed to express the general 
relation of propriety between means and an end, and 
proportion a peculiar or subordinate relation of this 
kind, viz. the proper relation of parts to an end. Bolii 
agree in expressing the relation of propriety between 
means and their ends. Fitness expresses the proper 
relation of the whole of the means to the end. Pro* 
portion the proper relation of a part, or of parts, to 
their end. 

In common language, accordingly, when ever we 
speak of this relation in a subject which has no division 
of parts, the terms are used synonymously. Thus we 
say, that a man's expenses are fitted, or arepropmtion- 
ed to his income ; that a man's ambition is fitted or 
proportioned to his talents ; that an undertaking is fitted 
or proportioned to one's powers. 

In subjects which are capable of division into parts, 
on the other hand, the terms fitness and proportion are 
not used synonymously, but according to the explana- 
tion which I have now given. Thus we say, that the 
form of the eye is admirably fitted for vision ; that the 
telescope is fitted for discovering objects at a distance ; 
that ihe steam-engine is fitted for raising water : but 
we could not say, in any of these cases, that they were - 
proportioned to their ends. When we consider these 
subjects as composed of parts, and attend to the form 
of these parts for the attainment of their ends, we im- 
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lll^duitely speak of ibe propoetioa. of these p9rt$. Thd 
|u9t pfopoition of sitftch parts is, ^^ordioglj, ndtfak^ 
more Ihaa that peculiar form or dia^enaion which has 
beea found from experience best fitted for the accotn-^ 
pli&hmeot of the purpose of the iostrumeot or the ma*" 
chine. Proportion therefore raay, I ap{»rebeiid^ be 
considered as applicable only to forms composed o( 
parts^ and to express the relation of propriety between 
ftny part) or parts> and the end they are destined to 
ser^e. 

3. It may be further observed^ that fof ms a£e just 
ausceptible of as many proportions, as they ar« suscep- 
tible of parts necesss^y to the end for which they are 
intended : and that every part whkh has no immedi- 
ate relation to tills eud^ is unsusceptible of any accurate 
|>roportioa. In ma^y forms of the most comraot] Idiad^ 
there are a great number of parts which have no rela-^ 
tion to the end or purpose of the for m^. and i^hich aie 
intended to serve thapurpose of ornament rather than 
of use4 in such parts, accordingly , we never ejcpect 
or perceive any accurate proportion^ nor is there any 
settled and permanent opinion of beauty in them, as 
there is in the greeot and necessary parts of tiie ibrm^ 
tn the form of a chair^ for instance, or taMe or sofa, 431* 
door or window, several of the parts afe merely o^na^ 
mental : they have no immediate relation to the fitness 
of^ the forjo^ aadHhejr vary accordingly ahaost eveiy 
year in their forms ami^zea. All that is required of 
them iSy that they should ndl-obstruct the general fit-^ 
ness ; within that limit they are susceptible of p^petual 
w^ pleasing v^iety^ There afe othei^parts, however, 
.of the same forms, which are necessary to the general 
37 
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end or purpose of their constructioD, as the height of 
the chair for the convenience of sitting, of the table fof 
ita peculiar purposes, &c^ These parts, accordingly, 
have all a proportion, which is immediately discerned, 
and which is never greatly violated without producing 
an emotion of dissatisfaction. If, on the contrary, pro* 
portion was something absolute and independent ia 
forms, it. seems difficult to imagine, that it shouhl be 
found only in those forms^ which are susceptible of 
fitness, and in those parts only of such forms as admit 
of this quality. 

4. Our sense of proportion in every form, keeps pace 
wkh our knowledge of the fitness of its construction^ 
Where we have no acquaintance with the fitness of any 
ibrm, we have no sense of its peculiar proportions. No 
man, for instance, ever presumes to speak of the pro- 
portions of a machine, of the use or purpose of which 
he is ignorant. When a new machine is shown us, 
we may pronounce with regard to the simplicity or the 
Complexness of its construction, but we never venture 
to pronounce with regard to the propriety or impropri- 
ety of its proportions^ When our acquaintance is 
greater with the uses or purposes of any particular class 
of forms, than the generality of people, we are sensible 
-^f a greater number of pleasing proportions in such 
objects, than the r^st of the world ; and the same parts 
which others look upon with indifference, we perceive 
as beautiful, from our knowledge of the propriety of 
their construction for the end designed. This every 
person must have observed in the language of artists, 
upon the subject of the instruments of their own arts ; 
in the language of anatomists, and proficients in natu-> 
ral history, on many different subjects of their science ^ 
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SB well as in the increase of his own sense of propor- 
tion in different forms, with the increase of his knowl* 
edge oftbe ends that SHch forms are destined to serve. 
When any improvement, in the same manner, is made 
in the construction of the forms of art, so that differ- 
ent proportions of psHTts are introduced, and produce 
their end better than the former, the new proportions 
gradually become beautiful, while the former lose their 
beauty. In general, it may be observed, that the cer- 
tainty of proportion, is in all cases dependent upon 
the certainty of fitness. 1st, Where this fitness is ab- 
solutely determined, as in many cases of mechanicS| 
the proportion is equally determined. 2dly, Where 
it is determined only by experience, the opinion of the 
beauty of proportion varies with the progress of such 
experience. 3dly, Where this fitness cannot be sub** 
jeeted to experience^ as in the case of natural forms, 
the common proportion is generally conceived to be 
the fittest, and is therefore considered as the most 
beautiful. It is impossible, I apprehend, to reconcile 
these cases of the dependence of our sense of prdpor- 
tion upon our opinion of fitness, to the belief that there 
are any certain and established proportions in forms, 
which are originally and independently beautiful. 

These illustrations seem to me very strongly to shew 
the intimate connexion which subsists between pro- 
portion and fitness ; and to afford a much more easy 
and simple solution of the delight which proportion 
produces, than the. opinion of its being a real and in- 
dependent quality in objects. 

Tb^e is, however, one case, in which it may still be 
doubted, whether this explanation of the nature of 
proportion is sufficient to account for the phenomena : 
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I mean io the case of AUCHiTECTURGt The writers em 
Ibis subject who have best understood the art, have 
been, unammous in considering the proportions which 
bave been discovered in it, as deriving their effect 
from the original constitution of our nature, and as 
beautiful in themselves without relation to any ex- 
pressfon. They have been willing also, sometimes, 
to support their opinion by analogies drawn from pro- 
portions in other subjects, and have remarked several 
c^ses in which similar proportions are beautiful in 
music and in numbers. The futility of all reasoning 
from such analogies has been so often exposed, and is 
in itself, indeed^ so very obvious, that I shall not stop 
to consider it, 

I flatter myself, therefore, that it will not be consid^ 
ered as an unnecessary digression, if I endeavour to 
show, that the beauty of the proportions in this art^ are 
resolvable into the same principle, and that they please 
us, not from any original law of our nature, but as 
expressive of fitness* 

The proportions in architecture relate either to its 
EXTERNAL or its INTERNAL pRrts, ' I shall offcr some 
observations upon these subjects separately* 

in. 

Cf tke Bxtemal Proportions of Jrehiteeturtff 

The propriety or fitness of any building, intended 
for the habitation of man, (as seen frorp without,) 
consists chiefly in two things : Jst, in its stability ; and 
2dly, in its being sufficient for the support of the roof. 
Walls, in every country, at the same period of time, 
are nearly of an equal thickness. It is easy, therefore, 
forthespectatortojudge from theirextfernal appearance, 
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whether they are or are not sufficient for these two pur- 
poses. In plain buildings, intended merely for use, and 
without any view to ornament, it is these considerations 
which chielBj determine our opinions of proportion. 
When the walls are of such a height as seems sufficient 
both for their own stability, and for the support of the 
weight which is imposed upon them ; and when the 
distance between them is such, as appears sufficient 
ibr supporting the weight of the roof, we consider the 
bouse as well or as properly proportioned. When any 
of these circumstances, on the contrary, are different ; 
when the walls are either so high as to seem insecure, 
or the roof so large, as to seem too heavy for its sup- 
port, or the side walls so distant, as to beget an opinion 
of its insecurity, we say, that the building, in such par- 
ticulars, is ill-proportioned. In such cases, what we 
mean by proportion, is merely fitness for the ends of 
stability and support ; and as this fitness cannot be 
very accurately measured, and is in itself capable of 
wide limits, there are accordingly no accurate propor- 
tions of this kind, and no architect has ever attempted 
to settle them. The general conclusions that we have 
formed from experience, with regard to the fitness of 
feuch forms, are the sole guides of our opinion, with re- 
spect to these proportions. It may be observed also, 
that our sentiments of the proportions of such buildings 
depend upon the nature of the buildings, and even upon 
the materials of which they are composed. Gothic 
buildings, of which we know the walls are considerably 
thicker than those of modern days, admit of greater 
height, and of a greater appearance of weight in the 
roof, than buildings of the present age. A house built 
of brick or of woodj does not admit of the same height 
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of wall, &c. with a bouse built of stone, because the 
walls are seldom so strong. A house which is united 
with others, admits of a greater height than if it stood 
alone, because we conceive it to be supported by the 
adjoining houses. And a building which has no roof, 
or nothing which it appears to support, as a tower, or 
spire, admitsof a much greater height than any other 
species of building. These principles are all thatseem 
to regulate the external proportions of simple buildings ; 
all of them so obviously depending upon fitness, that 
it is unnecessary to illustrate them farther. 

It is not in such buildings, accordingly, that any very 
accurate external proportions have ever been settled. 
This is peculiar to what are called the orders of archi* 
tecture,in which the whole genius of the art has been 
displayed, and in which the proportions are settled with 
a certainty so absolute, as to forbid almost the attempt 
at innovation. 

There are generally said to be five orders of archi- 
tecture, viz. the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, the Co- 
rinthian, and the Composite. There are properly how- 
ever, only four, and some writers have further reduced 
them to three. What constitutes an order is its pro- 
portions, not its ornaments. The Composite having 
the same proportions with the Corinthian, though very 
different in respect of its ornaments, is properly there- 
fore considered only as a corrupted Corinthian. 

Every order consists of three great parts or divisions; 
the base, the column, and the entablature; and the 
governing proportions relate to this division. The 
whole of them compose the wall, or what answers to 
the wall of a common building, and supports the roof. 

There is one great difference^ however, to be observ- 
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ed between a common wall, and that assemblage of 
paLtts which Constitutes an order. A common wall is 
intended to support a roof, and derives its proportions 
in a great measure from this destination. To an order, 
the consideration of the roof is unnecessary. It is com- 
plete without any roof, and where a roof is necessary, 
it is generally so contrived as not to appear. The 
weight which is supported, or which appears to be 
supported in an order, is the entablature. The fitness 
of a wall consists in its appearing adequate to the sup- 
port of the roof. The fitness of an order, or of the pro- 
portions of an order, it should seem also, from analogy, 
reasonable to conclude, consists in their appearing ad- 
equate to the support of the entablature, or of the weight 
which is imposed upon them. 

That this is really the case, and that it is from their 
being expressive to us of this fitness, that the proportions 
of these different orders appear beautiful, may perhaps 
seem probable, from the following considerations : 

1. The appearance of these proportions themselves, 

seems very naturally to lead us to this conclusion. In 

all the orders, the fitness of the parts to the support of 

the peculiar weight, or appearance of weight in the 

entablature, is apparent to every person, and constitutes 

an undoubted part of the pleasure we receive from 

them. In the Tuscan, where the entablature is heavier 

than in the rest, the column and base are proportiona- 

bly stronger. Inthe Corinthian, where the entablature 

is lightest, th^ column and base are proportionably 

slighter. In the Doric and Ionic, which are between 

these extremes, the forms of the column and base are 

in the same manner proportioned to the reciprocal 

weights of their entablatures, being neither so strong as 
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the one, nor so sli^t as the othen If the beauty of 
such proportions is altogether iodepeDdent of fitness^ 
and derived from the immediate constitution of our 
nature, it is difficult to account for this coincidence ; 
and as the beauty of fitness in these several cases is 
universally allowed, it is altogether unphilosophical^ to 
substitute other causes of the same effect, until the 
insu^ciency of this cause is clearly pointed out< 

2. The language of mankind upon this subject, seems 
to confirm the same opinion. Whenever we either 
speak or think of the proportions of these different or^ 
ders, the circumstance of weight and support enter both 
into our consideration and our expression. The term 
proportion f in its general acceptation, implies them ^ 
and if this term is not used, the same idea and the 
same pleasure may be communicated by terms expres- 
sive of fitness for the support of weight. HeavinesS| 
and slightness or insufficiency, are the terms most gen- 
erally used to express a deviation on either side, from 
the proper relation ; both of them obviously including 
the consideration of support, and expressing the want 
of proportion When it issaid that a base, a column, or 
an entablature is disproportioned, it is the same thing 
as saying, that this part is unfitted to the rest, and inad- 
equate to the proper end of the building. When it is 
said, on the other hand, that all these several parts are 
properly adjusted to their end, that the base appears 
just sufficient for the support of the colunm, and both 
for that of the entablature, every person immediately 
concludes that the parts are perfectly proportioned : 
And, I apprehend, it is very possible to give a man a 
perfect conception of the beauty of these proportions, 
and to make him feel it in the strongest manner, with- 
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out ever mentioning to biiki the itaiUe of proportion, 
but merely by explaining them to him under the con* 
sideration of fitness, and by showing him from examples^ 
that these forms are the Most fnoper which can be de^ 
vised for the end to which they are destined* If our 
perception of the beauty of proportion, in such cases, 
ivere altogetherindependent ofany such considerations, 
I think, that these circumstances in language could 
not possibly take place ; add that it would be as possi- 
ble to explain the nature and beauty of proportion by 
terms expressive of sound or dolour^ as by terms ex- 
pressive of fitness or propriety* 

3. The natural sentiments of mankind on this sub- 
ject, seem to have a different progress from what they 
would naturally have, if there were any absolute beauty 
in such proportions discoverable by the eye. It cannot 
surely be imagined, that an infant will perceive, or does 
perceive, the beauty of such proportions in the same 
tnadner that he perceives the objects of any other ex- 
ternal sense. It is not found either, that the gene* 
rality of mankind, even when come to mature age, 
express any sense of the absolute beauty of such objects. 
It is true, indeed, that very early in life, we are sensible 
of disproportion in building, because the ideas of bulk 
and support are so early and so necessarily acquired, 
and the eye is so soon habituated to judge of weight 
from visible figure, that what is fit for the support of 
weight, is very soon generally ascertained. What a 
common person, therefore, expresses upon the view of 
such proportions, is rather satisfaction, than delight. 
It is not the proportions which most affect him. It is 
the magnificence, the grandeur, and the costliness 
38 . 
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which such buildings usually display ; and though he 
is much pleased with such expressions, be is generally- 
silent with regard to the beauty of those proportions 
with which connoisseurs are so much enraptured* If 
proportion, on the contrary, were something absolutely 
beautiful in such objects, the progress of taste would 
be reversed ; the admiration of the infant would be 
given to these proportions, long before he was able to 
judge of their 6tness ; and the satisfaction which arises 
from the expression of 6tnes8, would be the last 
ingredient in his pleasure, instead of being, as it now 
is, the first. 

4 The nature of these proportions themselves seems 
very strongly to indicate their dependence upon the 
expression of fitness. The beauty of such forms (on 
the supposition of their absolute and independent 
beauty) must consist either in their beauty, considered 
as individual objects, or in their relation to each othen 
If the effect arises from the nature of the individual 
forms, then it must obviously follow, that such forms 
or proportions must be beautiful in all cases. I think, 
however, that there is no reason to believe this to be 
the case. The base of a column, for instance, (taken 
by itself, and independent of its ornaments, which in 
this inquiry are entirely to be excluded from conside- 
ration,) is not a more beautiful form than many others 
that may be given to the same quality of matter. The 
peculiar form which its proportions give it, is very far 
irom being beautiful in every other case, as would 
necessarily happen, if it were beautiful in itself, and 
independent of every expression. A plain stone of 
the same magnitude may surely be carved into very 
different forms from those which constitute the bases 
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^ any of the orders, and maj still be beautifot In 
the sam^e maDner, the column (considered as in the 
former case, merely in relation to its peculiar form, 
and independent of its ornaments) is not more beau- 
tiful, as a form, and perhaps not so beautiful as many 
other forms of a similar kind. The trunk of many 
trees, the mast of a ship, the long and slender Gothic 
column, and many other similar objects, are to the full 
as beautiful, when considered merely as forms, with- 
out relation to any end, as any of the columns in arcbi* 
tecture. If, on the contrary, these forms were beautifuji 
in themselves, and as individual objects,.no other simi- 
lar forms could be equally beautiful, but such as had 
the same proportions. The same observation will 
apply equally to the form of the entablature. It would 
appear, therefore, that it is not from any absolute beau-i 
iy in these forma, considered individually, that our 
opinion of their beauty in composition arises. 

If it is said, on the other hand, that the beauty of 
proportion in such cases arises from the relation of 
these parts, and that there is something in the relation 
of such forms and magnitudes, in itself beautiful, in- 
jdependent of any consideration of fitness, there seem 
to be equal difficulties* Besides the relation of fitness 
for the support of weight, the only relations which 
take place among these parts are, the relations of 
length and breadth, and the relation of magnitude. If 
this beauty arose from the relation of length, it is ne- 
cessary to show^ that such a proportion of three parts 
in point of length, is solely and permanently beautiful : 
If from the relation of breadth, there is the same ne- 
cessity of showing, that such a proportion of three parts 
an point of breadth is as permanently beautiful; If 
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from both together, then the flame proportions only 
ought to be felt as beautiful, in all cases to which the 
relations of length and breadth can apply. )f, agaio, 
this beauty arose from the relation of magnitude, it is 
necessary, in the same manner, to show, that three mag- 
nitudes, or quantities of matter, have in fact no other 
beautiful proportions but those which take place io 
such orders. But as \t is very obvious, that there is no 
foundation for suppos^g any such law in our nature, 
and that, on the contra^, in innumerable cases of a}t 
such relations, different and contrary proportions are 
beautiful, it cannot be supposed that such proportions 
are absolutely beautiful ftom any of these relations. 

The only relation, therefore, that remains, is the rela- 
tion of fitness ; and if the same inquiry is carried on, I 
believe it will soon be found, that a certain proportion 
of parts is necessarily demanded by this relation ; and 
very probably also, that this certain proportion is in fact 
that of each of these orders, acccMrding to the particular 
bulk or weight that is given* 

If an order is considered as an assemblage of weight, 
and parts to support that wei^t, our experience im- 
mediately leads us to conceive a proper relation of these, 
parts to their end. If the entablature be considered 
as the weight, then of course a certain form and size in 
Ae column is demanded for the support of it, and in 
the base for the support of both. A plain stone, for 
instance, set upon its end, has no proportion further 
than for the purpose of stability. If it appears firm, it 
has all the proportions we desire or demand, and its 
form may be varied in a thousand ways, without inters 
fering with our sense of its proportion, Place a col- 
umn or any other weight ppon this 3tone ; immediately 
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another proportion is demanded, viz. its proportion to 
the support of this weight. The form supported, how- 
ever, has no proportion farther than that which is neces- 
sary for its stability, or for continuing in its situation. 
It may be more or less beautiful in point of form, from 
other considerations, but not upon account of its pro- 
portion. Above this again place an additional body ; 
imaiediately the intermediate form demands a new 
proportion, mz. to the weight it supports ; and the first 
part, or the base, demands also another proportion, in 
consideration of the additicMial weight which is thus 
imposed upon it. In this supposition, it is obvious, that 
the consideration of fitness alone, leads us to expect a 
certain proportion among each of these parts ; the parts 
are beautiful or pleasing, just as they answer to this 
demand ; and where the parts are few, and experiments 
easy, it seems not difficult at last, to arrive at that 
perfect proportion which satisfies the eye, as sufficient 
for the purposes of support and stability. If we leave, 
therefore, every thing else out of consideration, the con- 
sideration of fitness alone seems sufficient to account 
both for the origin of such proportions in architecture, 
and for the pleasure which attends the observation of 
themt 

Although, however, the influence of the expression 
of fitness upon the beauty of proportion should be allow- 
ed, and the doctrine of the original beauty of proportion 
should be deserted, as inconsistent with experience, 
yet it may still be doubted whether this expression is 
sufficient to account for the delight which most men 
feel from the orders of architecture ; and it may nat- 
urally be asked, why mankind have so long adhered 
to these forms, without attempting to deviate from 
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them, if they are not solely and peculiarly beautifuU 
The satisfaction we feel from the observation of fitness^ 
it may be said, is a moderate and feeble pleasure, when 
compared with that delight with which the models of 
architecture are surveyed : and the uniform adherence 
of men to the established proportions, is too strong a 
proof of their absolute or peculiar beauty, to be opposed 
by any arguments of a distant or metaphysical kind. 

With regard to the first of these objections, I acknowl- 
edge, that the mere consideration of fitness is insuffi- 
cient to account for the pleasure which is generally 
derived from the established orders. But I apprehend, 
that this pleasure arises from very different causes, 
than from their proportions, and that, in fact, when these 
proportions only are considered, the pleasure which is 
generally felt, is not greater than that which we experi^ 
ence, when we perceive, in any great work, the proper 
relation of means to an end. 

The proportions of these orders, it is to be remem- 
bered, are distinct subjects of beauty from the orna- 
ments with which they are embellished, from the 
magnificence with which they are executed, from the 
purposes of elegance they are intended to serve, or the 
scenes of grandeur they are destined to adorn. It is 
in such scenes, however, and with such additions, that 
we are accustomed to observe them ; and while we 
feel the effect of all these accidental associations, we 
are seldom willing to examine what are the causes of 
the complex emotion we feel, and readily attribute to 
the nature of the architecture itself, the whole pleasure 
which '\we enjoy. But besides these there are other 
associations we have with these forms, that still more 
powerfiilly serve to command our admiration ; for they 
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are the Grecian orders ; they derive their origin from 
those times, and were the ornament of those countries, 
which are most hallowed in our imaginations ; and it 
is difficult for us to see them, even in their modern 
copies, without feeling them operate upon our minds, 
as relics of those polished nations where they first arose 
and of that greater people by whom they were after- 
wards borrowed* While this species of architecture is 
attended with so many and so pleasing associations, it 
is difficult even for a man of reflection to distinguish 
between the different sources of his emotion ; or in the 
moments in which this delight is felt, to ascertain what 
is the exact portion of his pleasure which is to be at- 
tributed to these proportions alone ; and two different 
causes combine to lead us to attribute to the style of 
architecture itself, the beauty which arises from many 
other associations. In the first place, while it is under 
our eye, this architecture itself is the great object of our 
regard, and the central object of all these associations. 
It is the material sign, in fact, of all the various affect- 
ing qualities which are connected with it, and it dispo- 
ses us in this, as in every other case, to attribute to the 
sign, the effect which is produced by the qualities 
signified. When we reflect, upon the other hand, in 
our calmer moments, upon the source of our emotion, 
another motive arises to induce us to consider these 
proportions as the sole or the principal cause of our 
pleasure ; for these proportions are the only qualities 
of the object which are perfectly or accurately ascer- 
tained ; they have received the assent of all ages since 
their discovery : they are the acknowledged objects of 
beauty ; and having thus got possession of one un- 
doubted principle, our natural love of system induces 
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US to abscribe the whole of the effect to this priocipU 
alone^ and easily satisfies our mindS) by saTing u& the 
trouble of a long and tedious investigation. That this 
cause has had its full effect in this case, will, I believe, 
appear very evident to those, who attend to the enthu- 
siasm with which, in general, the writers in architecture 
speak of the beauty of proportion, and compare it with 
the common sentiments of men upon the subject of 
this beauty. Both these causes conspire to mislead 
our judgment in this point, and to induce us to attribute 
to one quality in such objects, that beauty which in 
- truth results from many united qualities. 

It will be found, 1 believe, on the other hand, that 
the real beauty of such proportions is in fact not 
greater than that which we feel in many cases where 
we perceive means properly adapted to their end ; and 
llhat the admiration we feel from the prospect of the 
orders of antiquity, is necessarily to be ascribed to other 
causes besides these proportions* The common peo- 
ple, undoubtedly, feel a very inferior emotion of beauty 
from such objects, to that which is felt by men of 
liberal education, because they have none of those 
associations which modern education so early connects 
with them. The man of letters feels also a weaker 
emotion than that which is felt by the connoisseur or 
the architect, because he has none of the associations 
which belong to the art, and never considers them in 
relation to the genius, or skill, or invention which they 
display. Deprive these orders, in the saitle manner, of 
their customary ornaments, and leave only the gieat 
and governing proportions ; or change oiriy in the 
slightest degree their forms, without altering these 
proportions, and their beauty will be in a great meas- 
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ure destroyed. Preserve, on the otbef hand, the whole 
of the orders, but diminish in a great degree their scale ; 
and though they will still be beautiful, jet their beauty 
will be iufimtely inferior to that which they have upon 
their usual scale of magniGcence. !t is possible, in the 
form of a candlestick, or some other trifling utensil, to 
imh&ite with accuracy, any of these orders, ft is pds« 
sibie in many of the common articles of furniture, to 
imitate some of the greatest models of this art ; but 
who does not know that their great beauty in such an 
employment would be lost ? yet still their proportion3 
sure the same, if their proportions are the sole cause of 
their beauty. Destroy, in the same manner, all the 
associations of elegance, of magnificence, of costliness, 
and still more than all, of antiquity, which are so 
strongly connected with such forms, and I conceive 
every man will acknowledge, that the pleasure which 
their proportions would afford, would not, in fact, be 
greater than that which we feel in other cases, where 
means are properly adapted to their end. 

With regard to the second objection, viz. That the 
uniform adherence of mankind to these proportions, is 
in itself a sufficient proof of their sole or absolute 
beauty ; I conceive that many other causes of this 
adherence may be assigned, and that these causes are 
sufficient to account for the effect, without supposing 
any peculiar law of our nature, by which such propor- 
tions are originally beautiful. They who have had 
opportunities of remarking the extensive influence 
which the associations of antiquity have upon our 
minds, will be convinced, that this cause alone has had 
a very powerful effect in producing this uniformity of 
39 
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Opinion : and they who consider, that the r^eat effect 
of proportion is to produce only a very moderate de*- 
light, will easily perceive^ that an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle has been placed to every invention or 
improvement in this art, when such inventions could 
oppose only a calm and rational pleasure, to that 
enthusiasm which is founded upon so many, and so 
interesting associations. 

But besides these, there are other causes in the na- 
ture of the art itself, which sufficiently account for the 
permanence of taste upon this subject. In every pro- 
duction of human labour, the influence of variety is 
limited by two circumstances, viz. by the costliness, 
and the permanence of the materials upon which that 
labour is employed* Wherever the materials of any 
objectywhetherof useor of luxury, are costly ; wherev- 
er the original price of such subjects is great, the 
influence of the love of variety is diniinished : the 
objects have a great intrinsic value, independent of 
their particular form or fashion ; and as the destruc* 
tion of the form is in most cases the destruction of the 
subject itself, the same form is adhered to with little 
variation. I n dress, for instance, in which the variation 
of fashion is more observable than in most other sub"- 
jects, it is those parts of dress which are least costly, of 
which the forms are most frequently changed : in 
proportion as the original value increases, the disposi- 
tion to variety diminishes ; and in some objects, which 
are extremely costly, as in the case of jewels, there is 
no change of fashion whatever, except in circumstan* 
ces different from the value of the objects themselves, 
as in their setting or disposition. Of all the fine arts, 
however, architecture is by far the most costly. The 
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weidth of individuals is frequently dissipated by it : 
aad even the revenue of nations is equal only to very 
slow, and very infrequent productions of this kind. 
The value, therefore, of such objects, is in a great 
measure independent of their forms ; the invention of 
men is little excited to give an additional value to 
subjects, which in themselves are so valuable ; and 
the art itself, after it has arrived at a certain necessary 
degree of perfection, remains in a great measure ^ta^ 
tipoary, both from the infrequency of cases in which 
invention can be employed, and from the little demand 
there is for the exercise of that invention. The nature 
of the Grecian orders very plainly indicates, that they 
were originally executed in wood, and that they were 
settled before the Greeks had begun to make use of 
stone in their buildings. From the period that stone 
was employed, and that of course public buildings 
became more costly, little farther progress seems to 
have been made in the art. The costliness of the 
subject, in this as in every other case, gave a kind of 
permanent value to th^ forn^ by which it w^^ distio^ 
guished 

If, besides the costliness of the subject, it is also per- 
manent .or durable, this character is still farther increas- 
ed. Those productions, of which the materials are 
perishable, and must often be renewed, are from their 
nature subjected to the influence of variety. Chairs 
and tables, for instance, and the other common articles 
of furniture, cannot well last above a few years, and 
very often not so long. In such articles accordingly, 
there is room for the invention o( the artist to display 
itself, and as the subject itself is of no very great value, 
and may derive a considerable one from its form, a 
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dtrong motive is given to the exercise of this invention. 
But buildings may last, and are intended to last, for 
centuries. The life of man is veiy inadequate to the 
duration of such productions : and the present period 
of the world, though old with respect to those arts, 
which are employed upon perishable subjects, is yet 
yoang in relation to an art, which is employed upon so 
durable materials as those of architecture. Instead of 
a few years, therefore, centuries must probably pass 
before such productions demand to be renewed, and 
long before that period is elapsed, the dacredness of 
antiquity is acquired by the subject itself, and a new 
motive given for the preservation of similar forms. In 
every country, accordingly, the same effect has taken 
place : and the same causes which have thus served 
to produce among qs, for So many years, an uniformity 
of taste with regard to the style of Grecian architecture, 
have produced also among the nations of the east, (m 
a much longer course of time, a similar uniformity of 
taste with regard to their ornamental style of arcbitec* 
ture; and have perpetuated among them the same 
forms, which were in use among their forefathers, before 
the Grecian orders were invented. 

It is impossible for me to pursue these speculations, 
with regard tp the foundation of beauty in architecture, 
to the extent to which they would jead. The hints 
which I have now offered, may perhaps satisfy the read- 
er, that the beauty of the external proportions of archi- 
tecture, is to be ascribed to their expression of fitness ; 
that this beauty is in fact not greater than what is often 
felt from similar expression in other subjects ; and that 
both the admiration of mankind, and the uniformity of 
fheir taste with regard to the style of Grecian architec- 
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ture, is to be ascribed to other causes, than any absolute 
€yr independent beauty in the proportions by which it 
is distinguished. 

IV. 

Of the Internal Proportions of Architecture. 

Bt the internal proportions of architecture, I mean 
that disposition of the three dimeo^ons of length, 
breadth, and height, which is necessary to render a 
room or apartment beautiful or pleasing in its form. 
Every man is able at first sight to say, whether a room 
is well or iH-proportioned : although perhaps it is diffi- 
cult to say, what is the principle from which this 
propriety is determined. Many of the writers upon 
architecture consider certain proportions of this kind 
as beautiful from the original constitution of our nature^ 
and without relation to any expression. I apprehend, 
on the contrary, that the beauty of proportion, in this, 
as in the former case, arises from its expression of 
itness. 

I l^ave already observed, that a plain wall is suscep- 
tible of no oth^ proportion, than that proportion of 
height which is necessary for the expression of strength 
or stability. If it appears firm and sufficient, it has all 
the proportion we desire. Suppose any space inclosed 
by four walls, the same proportion remains : we require 
that the height should be such as to indicate stability, 
and if this is answered, we require no more. The form 
of the inclosure may be more or less beautiful, from 
other causes ; but we never say that it is beautiful on 
account of its proportion. Add a roof to this inclosure ; 
and immediately a variety of other proportions are 
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demftAded, from the consideratioo of the weight which 
is oow to be supported. If the walls are very high, 
they have the appearance of insufficiency for this sup* 
port ; if very low, they indicate an unnecessary and 
unusual weight in the roof. A certain proportion 
therefore in point of height is demanded. If the length 
of the inclosure is great, the roof appears also to be 
insufficiently supported, and from the laws of perspec- 
tive its weight seems to increase as it retires from the 
eye. A certain proportion, therefore, in point of length, 
is demanded. If, in the last case, the breadth of the 
inclosure is very great, a still stronger conviction of 
insufficiency arises from the distance of the supportr 
ing walls. A certain proportion, therefore, in point of 
breadth is demanded, for the same end. Wherever ^ 
form of this kind is produced; wherever wails are 
united for the support of a roof, these proportions ar^ 
necessarily required ; and so far are they from being 
remote from common observation, that there is no man 
who is not immediately sensible of any great violatioa 
of them. Every apartment, however, is an inclosure 
of this kind. It seems natural, therefore, to iiri^ine, 
that the proportions of an apartment will be pleasing, 
when they appear sufficient for the full and easy sup- 
port of the roof; and that they are beautiful from being 
expressive of this fitness. This proposition may per* 
haps be more obvious from the following considerations : 
1. It may be observed, that the real beauty of pro- 
portion in this case, is not gre.i^ter than that which 
attends the expression of fitnejSiS in other cases ; and 
that this expression is perfectly sufficient to account 
for the whole of the delight which men in general feel 
from these objects. Artists, indeed, very frequently 
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talk with enthusiasm of the beauty of such proportions, 
and are willing to ascribe to the proportions them* 
selves, that emotion which they in reality receive from 
the associations which their art and their education 
have connected with them ; but whatever may be the 
language of artists, the uniform language of the bulk 
ol mankind is very different. What^they feel from the 
appearance of a well proportioned room, is satisfaction, 
rather than positive delight : they are hurt with the 
want of proportion ; but they are not greatly enraptu^ 
red with its presence. What they are delighted with, 
in apartments where this beauty has been studied, id 
their decoration and their furniture ; the convenience, 
or elegance, or magnificence which they exhibit. 
Every one knows, accordingly, that the best propor* 
tioned room, before it is finished, and while nothing 
but its proportions are discernible, produces only a 
very calm and moderate pleasure, in no respect greater 
than that which we feel from a well-constructed cna- 
chine, oY convenient piece of furniture. Remove even 
the furniture from the most finished apartment, and 
the delight which we receive from it is immediately 
diminished ; yet the proportions are altogether inde- 
pendent of the furniture, and are much more discernible 
when it is removed. No person, in the same roanner, 
remarks the proportions of the miserable room of a 
cottage, or any other mean dwelling : yet the ntost 
regular proportions may, and sometimes are to be 
found in a cottage. If the apartments in such a build- 
ing were purposely constructed according to the most 
rigorous law of proportion, I apprehend, that they would 
produce no emotion greater than that of simple satis- 
faction ; yet if these proportions were themselves 
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originallf beautifuly they ought in this c^e to produce 
the same delight as in the senate-house or the palace. 
If therefore (as seems to be evident) certain proportions 
are demanded in a room, as expressive of fitness ; and 
if the emotion that is produced by the established and 
regular proportions, is no greater than that which we 
receive in other cases, from the expression of thb 
quality, it seems reasonable to conclude, that these 
proportions are in fact beautiful, from the expression 
of this fitness. 

2. The general language of mankind seems to con- 
fircA the same opinion. Whoever has had occasion to 
attend to the common language of men on this sublet, 
must have observed, that the usual terms by which 
they express their sense of proportion, or of the want 
of proportion in a room, are those of lightness and 
heaviness ; terms which obviously suppose the belief 
of weight and of support, and which could not have 
been used, if the beauty of form,in this case, did not 
depend upon the fitness or propriety of this relation. 
The terms proportion and disproportion are in truth 
altogether unintelligible to the common people ; and to 
describe to them any apartment, in such terms, leaves 
them as ignorant as ever of its beauty ; but there is 
hardly any man who does not readily apprehend, that 
an apartment is of a pleasing form, when he is told 
that the walls are neither too high, nor too low, nor too 
wide for the support of the roof, or who will not as 
readily apprehend the contrary, when he is told, that in 
either of these respects, an appearance of insecurity is 
produced. A room which is low, or wide in the roof, 
is in general said to be heavy. A room, on the con- 
trary, which is high in the roof, and in which this weight 
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deems to be property and eaaily sesteined, \i said to be 
light. If we were under the necesftity of interpreting 
to a coousion person the language of artists, or of ex** 
plaining to him in what the beauty of form in this 
jcesfiect consists, I apprehend, we should naturally dp 
It, by representing it to him as light, or as so contrived 
that the support was perfectly adapted to the weight ; 
and, on the other hand, if we were to explain to him 
m what respect any room was deficient, we should as 
oaturatiy do it, by pointing out to hini where the con* 
striiction was deficient in fitness, and had the appear* 
ance of heaviness or insufficient support in this 
manner also, without ever hearing of the terms of 
proportion or disproportion, or considering the subject 
in any other light than that of fitness, he might acquire 
a perfect conception of this beauty ; and be led in fact, 
to the same conclusions with regard to the proper com'*^ 
position of these dimensions, that are already establish-* 
ed under the title of proportions. If these proportions, 
however, were originally and independently beautiful, 
no explanation of them from another sense could pos* 
sibly be intelligible ; and the substitution of the term 
fitness would be as unmeaning as that of sound or col- 
our. I am far from contending, that the generality of 
men are very accurate in their notions of the propriety 
of the relation of weight and support, or very proper 
judges of the perfection of proportion in this respects 
But I apprehend, that the terms of heaviness and light- 
ness which they employ, and universally understand, 
are a sufficient evidence of the principle upon which 
their judgments are formed, and that they show, that 
. - 40 
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it is from the expression of 6tness for the support of 
weight that their admiration is determined. 

The same observation which was made with regard 
to the progress of taste, in the external proportions of 
this art, is applicable also to its internal proportions. 
If they were originally and independently beautifut, 
the earlier period of life would be most remarkable for 
the discovery of tllem : and it would be only in later 
life, and in proportion to our experience, that we eookl 
discover the additional beauty which they derive fiom 
their 6tnessu Every one knows, ho wever, that the re^ 
progress is different ; that during the years of infancy 
and childhood no sensibility whatever is shown to this 
beauty ; that it is only as our experience enables us to 
judge of the relation between weight and support, 
that we begin to be sensible of it ; that they whose 
occupations have prevented them from forming any 
very accurate judgment of this kind, are proportion- 
ably deficient in the accuracy of their taste ; and that, 
in general, the bulk of mankind have no farther con- 
ception of this species of beauty, than what arises frooi 
the consideration of fitness for the support of weight. 

3. If there were any absolute and independent beau- 
ty in such proportions, it seems reasonable to imagine, . 
that every violation of them would be equally painful ; 
and that the deviation from them in each of these 
dimensions, would be attended with a similar emotion 
of discontent. All these proportions relate either to 
the height, the length, or the breadth of an ap&rtment. 
Every man, however, must have observed, that it is 
with very different feelings he regards the want of 
proportion in these three respects. Too great a height, 
in a room is not nearly so painful as too little height ; 
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tMid too great a length produces a trifling emotion of 
discontent, compared with that which we feel from too 
great breadth. Whether a room is a few feet too high, 
or too long, few people observe ; but every one ob- 
serves a much less disproportion, either in the diminu- 
tioD of its height, or in the extent of its breadth. The 
most general faults, accordingly, which contmon people 
find with apartments is either in their being too low, or 
too broad. The proportions of height and length 
they seldom attend to, if they are not greatly violated. 
These facts, though not easily reconcilable with the 
doctrine of the absolute beauty of these proportions, 
agree very minutely with the account which I have 
giveo ofthe origin of this beauty. If this beauty arises 
from the expression of fitness, the proportions, of which 
the violation should afiect us the most, ought to be 
those which are most necessary for the production of 
this fitness* These, however, very obviously, are 
either too little height, or too great breadth : the first 
immediately indicating an unusual weight in the roof, 
and the other expressing the greatest possible insuffi- 
ciency for the support of this weight. The most un«- 
pleasing form of an apartment, accordingly, that it is 
possible to contrive, is that of being at the same time 
very broad, and very low in the roof. Too great height, 
and too great length, on the other hand, have not so 
disagreeable expressions. By the first, at least, fitness 
is, in no material degree, violated, and what we feel 
front U is chiefly a slight emotion of discontent, from 
its being unsuijled to the geperal character or destina- 
Hon of rooms. Our indiffereoce to the second dispro- 
lotion, or to too great length, arises from a different 
i9ause, viz. fr0rp pur laiQwledge that the beams ^hich 
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support the roof are laid latitudioatlj^, and our conse^ 
quent belief that the difference of length makes no 
difference with regard to the sufficiency of support 
Change, accordingly, in any apartment, this disposition 
of the beams ; let the spectator perceive, that they are 
placed according to the length, and not as usual ac-^ 
cording to the breadth of tberoom ; and whatever may 
be its other dimensions, or however great length these 
dimensions may require, no greater length will be 
permitted without pain, than that which is expressive 
of perfect sufficiency in the beams for the support of 
the roo£ As there is thus no uniform emotion which 
attends the perception of these proportions, as would 
necessarily be the case, if their beauty were perceived 
by any peculiar sense ; and as the emotion which we 
in fact receive from them isdifferent, according to their 
different expressions of fitness, it seems reasonable to 
ascribe their beauty to this expression, and not to any 
original beauty in the proportions themselves. 

4 If there wore any original beauty in such proper-^ 
tions, they would necessarily be as certain as the otn 
jects of any other sense ; and there would be one 
precise proportion of the three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and height, solely and permanently beautiful. 
Every one knows, however, that this is not the case ; 
DO artist has ever presumed to fix on such proportions ; 
and so for is there from being any permanent beauty 
in any one relation of these dimensions, that the same 
{HToportions which are beautiful in one apartment, are 
not beautiful in others. From whatever causes these 
variations in the beauty of proportion arise, they con* 
elude immediately against the doctrine of their original 
beauty. There seem, however, to be three principal 
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causes of this difference in our opinion of the beauty of 
proportion, which I mwt confine myself barely to onen- 
tioQ, without attempting the full illustration of them* 

1. The first is the consideration of the weight sup- 
pcNTted. As all roofs are supported by the side wails, 
and composed in general of the uniform material of 
wood, there is a certain, though not a very precise 
Umit which we impose to their breadth, from our knowl- 
edge that if they pass this limit, they are insufiicient 
and insecure. To the length and to the height, on the 
other hand, we do not impose any such rigorous limits, 
because neither of these proportions interfere materially 
with our opinion of security. Within this limit of 
breadth, there may be several proportions to the length 
and height, which shall be universally pleasing. But 
beyond this limit, these proportions cease to be pleas- 
ing, and become painful in the same degree that they 
pass this boundary of apparent security. Thus, a room 
of twelve feet square, may constitute a pleasing form ; 
but a room of sixty feet square would be positively 
disagreeable. A room twenty-four feet in length, 
by eighteen in breadth, may be sufficiently pleasing ; 
but a room sixty feet in length, by fifty in breadth, 
would constitute a very unpleasing form. Many other 
instances might easily be produced, to show, that the 
beauty of every apartment depends on the appearance 
of proffer support to the roof; and that, on this account, 
the same proportion of breadth that is beautiful in one 
case, becomes positively painful in others. 

2. A second cause of this difference in our opinion 
of the beauty of proportion, arises from thie character 
of the apartment Every one must have observed, that 
the dfffejent forms of rooms, their difference of magni- 
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tude, and various other causes, give them distinct 
characters^ as those of gaiety, simplicity, solemnitj^ 
grandeur, magnificence, &c. No room is ever beau* 
tiful which has not some such pleasing character ; the 
terms by which we express this beauty are significant 
of these characters ; and however regular the propor- 
tions of an apartment may be, if they do not correspond 
to the general expression, we consider the form as de- 
fective or imperfect. Thus, the same proportion of 
height which is beautiful in a room of gaiety, or cheer- 
fulnf^^s, would be felt as a defect in an apartment of 
which the character was severity or melancholy. The 
same proportion of length which is pleasing in an 
elegant or convenient room, would be a defect in an 
apartment of magnificence or splendour. The great 
proportion of breadth which suits a temple or a senate- 
house, as according with the severe and solemn char- 
acter of the apartment, would be positively unpleasing 
in any room which was expressive of cheerfulness or 
lightness. In proportion also as apartments differ in 
size, different proportions become necessary in this 
respect, to accord with the characters which the differ- 
ence of magnitude produces. The same proportion of 
height which is pleasing in 4 cheerful room, would be 
too little for the hall of a great castle, where vastness 
is necessary to agree with the sublimity of its charac- 
ter ; and the same relation of breadth and height 
which is so wonderfully affecting in the Gothic cathe- 
dral, although at variance with all the classic rules of 
proportion, would be bolb absurd and painful, in the 
forms of any com mon apartment. In general, 1 believe 
it will be found, that the great and positive beauty of 
apartments arises from their character ; that where no 
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character is discovered; the generality of men express 
little admiration even at the most regular proportions ; 
'that every difference of character requires a correspon- 
dent difference in the composition of the dimensions; 
and that this demand is satisfied, or a beautiful form 
produced, only, when the composition of the different 
proportions is such as to produce one pure and unming- 
led expression. 

3. The third cause of the difference of our opinion 
of the beauty of proportion arises from the destination 
of the apartment. All apartments are intended for 
some use or purpose of human life. We demand, there- 
fore, that the form of them should be accommodated to 
these ends ; and wherever the form is at variance with 
the end, however regular, or generally beautiful its* 
proportions may be, we are conscious of an emotion of 
dissatisfaction and discontent. The most obvious 
illustration of the dependence of the beauty of propor- 
tion on this species of utility, may be taken from the com- 
mon system that natural taste has dictated in the propor- 
tion of different apartments in great houses. The hall, 
the saloon, the anti-chamber, the drawing-room, the 
dining-room, the bed-chamber, the dressing room, the 
library, the chapel, &c. have all different forms and 
different proportions. Change these proportions ; give 
to the dining-room the proportions of the saloon, to the 
dressing-room those of the library, to the chapel the 
proportions of the anti-chamber, or to the drawing- 
room those of the hall, &c. and every one will consider 
them as unpleasing and defective forms, because they 
arfe unfitted to the ends they are destined to serve. 

The observations which I have now offered on the 
beauty of the internal proportions of architecture, seem 
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to afford sufficient evidence for concluding in general^ 

That the beauty of these proportions is not ori^nal 
and independent, but that it arises in all cases from 
the expression of some species of fitness. 

The fitness, however, which such proportions may 
express, is of different kinds ; and the reader who will 
pursue the slight hints that I have suggested upon the 
subject, may perhaps agree with me in the following 
conclusions: 

1. That one beauty of these proportions arises from 
their expression of fitness for the support of the weigkt 
imposed. 

% That a second source of their beauty consists in 
their expression of fitness for the preservation of the 
•character of the apartment. 

3. That a third source of their beauty consists in 
their expression of fitness, in the general form, fw its 
peculiar purpose or end. 

The two first expressions constitute the permanent 
beauty, and the third the accidental beauty of an 
apartment. 

In every beautiful apartment, the two first express 
sions must be united. An apartment, of which the 
proportions express the most perfect fitness for the sup* 
port of the roof, but which is itself expressive of 1K> 
character, is beheld rather with satisfaction than delight, 
and is never remarked as beautiful. The beauty of 
character on the other hand, is neglected, if the pro- 
portions of the apartment are such as to indicate in* 
sufiiciency or insecurity. The first constitutes what 
may be called the negative, and the second the positive, 
beauty of an apartment ; and every apartment (con- 
sidered only in relation to its proportions, and without 
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any respect to its end) will be beautiful in the same 
degree in which these expressions are united, or in 
which the same proportions that produce the appear- 
ance of perfect sufficiency, agree also in maintaining 
the general character of the apartment* 

When, however, the apartment is considered in rela« 
tion to its end, the beauty of its proportions is deter- 
mined in a great measure by their expression of fitness 
for this end. To this, as to every other species of 
apartment, the expression of security is necessary, and 
such an apartment will accordingly be beautiful, when 
these expressions coincide* 

The most perfect beauty that the proportions of an 
apartment can exhibit, will be when all these express 
sions unite ; or when the same relations of dimension 
which are productive of the expression of sufficiency, 
agree also in the preservation of character, and in the 
indication of use. 

PART in. 

Of the Tnflnence of VtUUy upon the Betndy ^ Pormst 
The third source of the relative beauty of forms, 
is UTiLiTV. That the expression of this quality is suffi- 
cient to give beauty to forms, and that forms of the 
most different and opposite kinds become beautiful 
from this expression, are facts which have often been 
observed, and which are within the reach of every per- 
son's observation. I shall not therefore presume to 
add any illustrations on a subject, which has already 
been so beautifully illustrated by Mr. Smith, in the 
most eloquent work* on th^ subject of morals, that 
modern Europe has produced. 

* Theory oi^M«ral Sentiments. 

41 
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8ECTI0N III. 
<y the Aeeidental Beauty of Forms. 

Beside the expressions that have now been emi- 
merated, and which constitute the two great and per- 
manent sources of the beauly of forms^ there areotheis 
of a casual or accidental kind, which have a very ob- 
servable eflfect in producing the same emotion in our 
minds, and which constitute what may be caUed the 
ACCIDENTAL bcauty of forms. Such associations, ift- 
stead of being common to all mankindj are peculiar 
to the individual They take their rise from education, 
from peculiar habits of thought, from situation, from 
profession ; and the beauty they produce is felt only 
by those whom similar causes have led to the forma- 
tion of similar associations. There are few men who 
have notassociationsof this kind, with particular forms, 
from their being familiar to them from their infancy, 
and thus connected with the gay and pleasing imagery 
of thqtperiod of life ; from their connexion with scenes 
to which they look back with pleasure ; or people 
whose memories they love : and such forms, from this 
• iicctdental connexion, are never seen, without being 
in some measure the signs of all those affecting and 
endearing recollections. When such associations are 
of a more general kind, and are common to many io- 
dividuals, they sometimes acquire a superiority over 
the more permanent principles of beauty, and deter- 
mine even for a time the taste of nations. The admi- 
ration which is paid to the forms of architecture, of 
furniture, of ornament, which we derive from antiquity, 
though undoubtedly very justly due to these forms 
themselves, originates, in the greater part of mankind, 
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from the associations n'bich they connect with these 
forms. These associations, however, are merely acci* 
dental ; and were these forms much inferior in point 
of beauty, the admiration which modern Europe be* 
stows on them would not be less enthusiastic than it 
is now. There are even cases, where in a few years, 
the taste of a nation, in such respects, undergoes an 
absolute change, from associations of a different kind 
becoming general or fashionable ; and where the beau- 
tiful form is always found to correspond to the prevail- 
ing association. They who are learned in the history 
of dr^s, will recollect many instances of this kind. In 
every other species of ornament it is also observable. 
A single instance will be sufficient. 

In the succession of fashions which have taken place 
in the article of ornamental furniture, within these few 
years, every one must have observed how much their 
beauty has been determined by accidental associations 
of this kind, and how little the real and permanent beau- 
ty of such forms has been regarded. Some years ago, 
every article of this kind was made in what was called 
the cHiNESfi taste, and however fantastic and uncouth 
the forms in reality were, they were yet universally 
admired because they brought to mind those images 
of eastern magnificence and splendour, of which we 
have heard so much, and which we are always willing 
to believe, because they are distant. To this $ucceed- 
ed the Gothic taste. Every thing was now made in 
imitation, not indeed of Gothic furniture, but in imita- 
tion of the forms and ornament of Gothic halls and 
cathedrals. This slight association, however, was^uf- 
ficient to give beauty to such forms, because it led to 
ideas of Gothic manners and adventure, which bad 
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become fashionable in the vrorld ftooi manj beautitel 
GonipoBitions both in prose and verse. The taste 
which now reigns is that of the ANTiQU£. Every thing 
we now use, is made in ^imitation of .those modela 
which have been lately discovered in Italy ; and thej* 
serve in the same manner to occupy our imaginatioo, 
by leading to those recollections of Grecian or Roman 
taste, which have so much the possession of our mindsi 
from the studies and amusements of our youth* 

I shall only further observe upon this subject, that 
all such instancesof the effect of accidental expression, 
in bestowing a temporary beauty i]q>on forms, conclude 
immediately against the doctrine of their absolute or 
independent beauty ; and that they afford a very strcmg 
presumption, if not a direct proof, that their permanent 
beauty arises also from the expressions they perma* 
neotly convey to us. 



From the illustrations that I have offered in this long 
chapter, on the beauty of forms, we seem to have 
sufficient reason for concluding in general, that no 
f<H'ms, or species of forms, are in themselves originally 
beautiful ; but that their beauty m all cases arises from 
their being expressive to us of some pleasing or affect- 
i.og qualities. 

If the views also that I have presented on the subject 
are just, we may perhaps still farther conclude, that the 
principal sources of the beauty of forms are, 1st, the 
expressions we connect with peculiar forms, either 
from the form itself, or the nature of the subject thus 
formed : 2dly, The qualities of design, and fitness, and 
utility, which they indicate : and 3dly, The accidental 
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aatodatiotis which we happen to connect with them. 
The consideration of these different expressions may 
afford perhaps some general rules, that may not be 
without their use, to those arts that are employed in 
the production of beauty. 

All forms are either oRiiAMGifTALor usfiFUL. 

I. The beauty of merely ornamkntal forms appears 
to arise from three sources. 

1. From the expression of the form itsdf. 

2. From the expression of design. 
d« From accidental expression. 

The real and positive beauty, therefore, of every 
ornamental form, will be in proportion to the nature 
and the permanence of the expression by which it is 
distinguished. The strongest and most permanent 
emotion, however, we can receive from such expres*^ 
sions, is that which arises from the nature of the form 
itself. The emotion we receive from the expression 
of design, as I have already shown, is neither so strong 
nor so permanent ; and that which accidental associa^ 
tions produce, perishes often with the year which gave it 
birth. The beauty of accidental expression, is as 
variable as the caprice or fancy of mankind. The 
beauty of the expression of design, varies with every 
period of art. The beauty which arises from the ex- 
pression of form itself, is alone permanent, as founded 
upon the uniform constitiftion of the human mind. 
Considering therefore the beauty of forms as constituted 
by the degree and the permanence of their expression, 
the following conclusions seem immediately to suggest 
themselves : 

I. That the greatest beauty which ornamental forms 
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can receive will be that which arises from the expred- 
sion of the form itself. 

2* That the next will be that which arises from the 
expression of design or skill. And, 

3. That the least will be that which arises from ac* 
cidentalor temporary expression^ 

In all those arts, therefore, that respect the beauty of 
form, it ought to be the unceasing study of the artist, to 
disengage his mind from the accidental associatioas of 
his age, as well as the common prejudices of hisart ; 
to labour to distinguish his productions by that pure 
and permanent expression, which may be felt in every 
age ; and to disdain to borrow a transitory fame, by 
yielding to the . temporary caprices of his time, or by 
. exhibiting only the display of his own dexterity or skifL 
Or, if the accidental taste of mankind must be gratified, 
it is still to be remembered, that it is only in those arts, 
which are employed upon perishable subjects, that it 
can be gratified with safety; that in those greater pro- 
ductions of art, which are destined to last for centuries^ 
the fame of the artist must altogether depend upon the 
permanence of the expression, which he can commu-^ 
nicate to his work ; and that the only expression which 
is thus permanent, and which can awaken the admira- 
tion of every succeeding age, is that which arises fiom 
the nature of form itself, and which is founded upon 
the uniform constitution of man and of nature. 

II. The beauty of useful forms, arises either from 
the expression of fitness, or of utility. 

With regard to this species of beauty, it is necessary 
at present only to observe, 1st, that it is in itself pro- 
ductive of a much, weaker emotion, than that which 
arises from the different sources of ornamental beauty ; 
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'bttt^ Sdljr^ that this emotfon is of a more constant and 
permanent kind^ and much more uniformly fitted to 
excite the admiration of mankind. 

To unite these different kinds of beauty : to dignifjr 
ornamental forms also by use, and to raise merely 
useful forms into beauty, is the great object of ambition 
among every class of artists. Wherever both these 
objects can be attained, the greatest possible beauty 
that form can receive, will be produced ; but as this 
can very seldom be the case, the following rules seem 
immediately to present themselves, for the direction of 
the artist. 

1 . That where the utility of forms is equal, that will 
be the most beautiful to which the most pleasing ex- 
pression of form is given. 

2. That when those expressions are at variance, 
when the utility of the form cannot be produced, with- 
outsacrificingits natural beauty, or when this beauty of 
form cannot be preserved without sacrificing its utility, 
that form will be most universally and most perma- 
nently beautiful, in which the expression of utility is 
most fully preserved. 

To human art indeed, this union will always be 
difficult, and often impossible ; and the artist, what- 
ever may be his genius, must be content to suffer that 
sublime distress, which a great mind alone can feel, '^ to 
^^ dedicate his life to the attainment of an ideal beauty, 
" and to die at last without attaining it.'^* Yet, if it is 
painful to us to feel the limits that are thus imposed to 
the invention of man, it is still more pleasing to us, 
from the narrow schools of human art, to turn our re- 
gard to the great school of nature, and to observe the 

* Sir Joahttft Re/aolds. 
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Stupendous wisdom with which these expressions 
united in almost every form* ^^ And here, I thiok^'^ 
^^ says Mr. Hogarth/^ will be the proper place to speak 
''of a most curious difference between the living ma- 
'^ chines of nature in respect of fitness, and such poor 
'^ ones in comparison with them, as men are oolj capa- 
'^ ble of making. A clock, by the government's order, 
'^ has been made by Mr. Harrison for the keeping of 
'^ true time at sea ; which is perhaps one of the most 
>' exquisite movements ever made. Happy the ingen* 
'^ ious contriver ! although the form of the whole, or 
<< of every part of this curious machine, should be ever 
^' so confused, or displeasingly shaped to the eye, and 
^' although even its movements should be disagreeaMe 
'' to look at, provided it answers the end proposed : an 
^^ ornamental composition was no part of bis scheme, 
'^ otherwise than as a polish might be necessary ; if 
^^ ornaments are required to be added to mend its shape, 
^^ care must be taken that they are no obstruction to 
'^ the movement itself, and the more as they would be 
^ superfluous as to the main design* But, in natnre's 
'^ machines, how wonderfully do we see beauty and 
'^ use go hand in hand I Had a machine (w this purpose 
'^ been nature's work, the whole and every indiiiridual 
'^ part might have had exquisite beauty of form, without 
^' dai^r of destroying the exquisiteness of its motion, 
^^ ev^n as if ornament had been thesdieaim ; its move- 
^ meats too might have been graceful without one 
^ superfluous title added for either of these lovely pw* 
'^ poses. Now this is that curious difference between 
^^ the fitness of nature's machines, and those made by 
'^ mortal hands. 
The application of this fine observation, to innumer- 
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dbte iisertances, both of inanimate and animated fortns^ 
h is in the power of erery one to make ; aild I am mtrch 
more witling to leave the impression which it must 
make upon every mind entire, thian to weaken it by 
an7 illustrations of mj own. 

CHAPTER V. 

^ . Of the Beauty and Sublimity of Matiank 

Motion is in many cases productive of the emotions 
of sublimity and beauty. With this qufelity^ according* 
!y, we have many interesting and affecting associations. 
These associations arise either from the nature of mo- 
tion itself, or from the nature of the bodies moved* 
The following illustrations may perhaps show,that the 
beauty and sublimity of motion arises from these as- 
sociationsrand that we have no reason to believe, that 
this quality of matter is in itself either beautiful or 
sublimM 

I. 

All motion is produced either by visible or invisible 
power : by some cause which we perceive^ or by some 
which is not the object of senses 

With all motions of the latter ki^d, we connect the 
iidlea of voluntary power ; and such motions are in fact 
expressive to us of the exertion of ^ powei; Whether 
this association is the consequence of experience, or 
vvhether it is the effect of an original principle, it is not 
at present material to inquire* The instance of chil- 
dren, and even of animals, who uniformly infer life, 
where they perceive motion without any material cause, 
are sufficient evidences of the fact* 
42 
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That the sublimity and beauty of motioD art^esfrom 
their expression of power, seems to be evident from 
' the two following considerations : - 

1. There is no instance where motion, which is Uie 
apparent effect of force, is beautiful or sublime. It is 
impossible to conceive the motion of a body that is 
dragged or visibly impelled by another body, as either 
sublime orbeautiful. 

2. All beautiful or sublime motion is expressed ia 
language by verbs in^he active voice. We say evcQ 
in common language, that a torrent pours — ^a stream 
glides — a rivulet winds — ^that lightning darts — that 
light streams. — Change these expressions, by means of 
any verbs in the passive voice, and the whole beauty 
of their motion is destroyed. In poetical coniposition, 
the same circumstance is uniformly observable. If 
motion were in itself beautiful or sublime, oi if any 
particular kinds of motion were so, these circumstan- 
ces could not happen ; and such motions would still 
be beautiful or sublime, whether they were expressive 
of power or not. 

Thecharacterof power varies according to itsdegreey 
and produces, according to this difference, different 
emotions in our mind. Great power produces an emo- 
tion of awe and admiration. Gentle, or moderate, or 
diminutive power, produces an emotion of tenderness, 
of interest^ of affection. To every species of power 
that is pleasing, the idea of superiority to obstacle is 
necessary. All power, whether great or small, which 
is inferior to obstacle, induces the idea of imperfection, 
and is considered with a kind of dissatisfaction. 

These considerations will probably explain a great 
part of the absolute sublimity and beauty of motion. 
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Motion differs according to its begree, and accord- 
ing to its direction. 

I. Of the DEGREE of MOTION. All DiotioD, when 
i^id, is, I apprehend, accompanied with the idea of 
great power. When slow, on the other hand, with the 
idea of gentle or diminutive power* For the truth of 
this remark, I must appeal to the reader's own obsenra- 
tioD* Rapid motion, accordingly, is subttme, slow 
motion beautiful. 

. II* Of the DiR]^CTioisr of motion. Motion is either 
in a 8tr£ught line, in an angular line, or in a serpentine 
or curvilinear line. 

1. Motion in a straight line chieiy derives its expres- 
sion from its degree. When rapid, it is simply sub- 
lime : When slow, it is simply beautiful. 

2. Motion in an angular line is expressive of obstruc- 
tion, or of imperfect power. When considered there- 
fore in itself, and without relation to the body moving, 
it is simply unpleasing. 

3. Motion in curves is expressive of ease, of freedom, 
of playfulness, and is consequently beautiful. 

The truth of this account of our associations with 
motion, I r^fer to thjs examination of the reader. The 
real beauty and sublimity of the different appearances 
of motion, seem to me to correspond very accuriUely 
with the expressions which the different combinations 
of the degree, and the direction of motion, convey to us. 

1 . Rapid motion, in a straight line, is simply expres- 
sive of great power. It is accordingly, in general, 
sublime. Rapid motion In angular lines, is expressive 
of great, but imperfect power, of a power which every 
obstacle is sufficient to overcome. I believe that mo- 
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tion of this kind is accordingly rery seldom subUme. 
Rapid motion in curve lines is expressire of great 
power^ united with eaae^ freedom, or p^rfulness. Mo* 
tion of thfe kind, accordingly, though mofe sublime 
than the preceding, is less sublime than the firrt species 
of motion* The courae of a twrent, vrbeo in a stfaigbt 
line, is more sublime than if ben it winds into ciinres^ 
and much more sublime than when it is broken intd 
angles. The impetuous shooting of the eagle would 
lose much of its sublimity, if it were to deviate from 
tbestraigbtline, and would be simply painful, tf it wera 
to degenerate into an angular line. 

% Slow OAOtion in a straight Hue, is simply ex^Mres- 
sive of gfotle and delicate power. It is accordinglf 
beautiful Slow motion in angular lines, ia exprejssive 
of gentle power, and of imperfection or obstruction. 
These expressions, however, do not wed accord, and 
mutually destroy each other. Motion of this kind, is, 
accordingly, very seldom beautiful Stow motion in 
curves i^ exfH«siveof gende power, united with ease, 
freedom, and fdayfulnesa it isaccordingly peciftisirfy 
beautiftil Tfa€r soft gliding of a stream, the %ht trrces 
of a summer l^reeT^e upon a ftetd of com, are beaiftiffil 
when in a straight line ; they afe much more beantiful 
when tbey describe serpentine or winding lines : birt 
they "be scarcely beantiftil, when their direction is in 
sharp angles, and sudden deviatione. 

The most sublime motion, is (bat of rapid motion in 
a siiaight line. The most beautiful, is that of sfoir 
motion in a line of curves. I humbly itpprehend^, (hat 
these conchisions are not very distani^ from comtAopf 
eypemtpce-upon Ibis sobfeet, 
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11. 

Besideft these, however, which may be called the 
perinanent expressions of motion, there are others which 
arise ^om the nature of the bodies moved, and wbicb 
bave a-veiy obvioas effect in giving beauty or sublimity 
to tbe peculiar motions by which they are distinguished. 
Instances of this kind are so familiar, that it will be 
ttecessary only to, point out a few. 

Slow motion is, in general, simply beautiful. Where, 
however, the body is of great magnitude, dow motion 
is sublime. The slow motion of a first rate man of war ; 
tbe slow ascent of a grei^ balloon ; the slow march of 
an. embattled army, are all sublime motions, and no 
peison can obaerte 

The Atoud Btilpend«at, ftwn tk' Aflfantie wire, 
Higli tov^viof wtSL along the horizon blne^ 

without an emotion of this kind. 

Rapid motion is in general sublime, yet where the 
bodies excite only pleasing or moderate auctions, 
motion of this kind becomes beautiful. Tbe rapid 
shooting of the Aurora Borealis, tbe quick ascent of 
fire-works, a sudden stream of light from a small lu- 
minious object in the dark, are familiar instances of 
this kind. The motion of the humming-bird is more 
rapid perhaps than tbat of tbe eagle, yet tbe niolion 
of the humming-bird is only beautifol* 

Motion in angular lines i?, in general, productive of 
an emotion of discontent, rather than of any emotion 
either of sublimity or beauty. Yet the motion of 
lightning, which is commonly of this kind^ is strik- 
ingly sublime. The same appearance in electrical 
eii;periments is beautiful 
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Slow motion in waving lines, is in general the most 
beautiful of all. But the motion of snakes or of serpents, 
is of all others the most disagreeable and painful. 

In these instances, and many others that might be 
mentioned, it is obvious, that the sublimity or beauty* 
of the motion arises from the expres8(ion or character of 
the bodies moved, and that in such cases, the expres- 
sion of the body predominates over the general expres*^ 
sion which we associate with the motion by which it 
is distinguished. 

From the facts I have mentioned we may conclade: 

1st, That the beauty and sublimity of motion, arises 
from the associations we connect either with the mo^ 
tion itself, or with the bodies moved. And, 

2dly, That this sublimity or beauty, in iatny particu- 
lar case, will be most perfect, when the expression of 
the motion, and that of the body moved, coincide. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Beauty of the Human Countenance and Farm* 
SECTION I. 

IMTRODUOTORT. 

The preceding inquiries telate only to the beauty 
and sublimity of inanimate matter. I proceed to con- 
sider the origin of the beauty or sublimity which we 
perceive in the countenance and form of man ; the be- 
ing, amid all the innumerable classes of material ex- 
istiBuce, who, in this respect enjoys the most undoubted 
pre-eminence ; and to whom the liberality of nature 
has been most conspicuous, in accommodating the 
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majesty and beauty of his external frame to the su- 
preme rank which she has assigned him among her 
works. 

The full investigation of the principles of human 
beauty, and the application of them to the arts o£ paint- 
ing and of statuary, would furnish one of the most 
pleasing speculations which the science of taste can 
afford. I am necessarily restrained to a more humble 
inquiry ; and must confine myself to the examination 
of a single question : Whether the beauty of the human 
species is to be inscribed to any law of our nature, by 
which certain appearances in the countenance and 
form are originally, and independently, beautiful or 
sublime ? or whether, as in the case of inanimate mat- 
ter i1t is to be ascril)ed to the various pleasing or inter- 
esting expressions we connect with such appearances? 

In entering upon this investigation, it is impossible 
not to observe, that if the human frame is, of all material 
objects, that in which the greatest degree of beauty is 
found, it is also the object with which we have the most 
numerous, and the most interesting associations. The 
greatest beauty of inanimate matter arises from some 
resemblances we discover between particular qualities 
of it, and certain qualities or dispositions of mind : But 
the effect which such resemblances or analogies can 
produce, is feeble, in comparison of that which is pro- 
duced by the immediate expression of such qualities 
or dispositions in the human frame. Such resemblan- 
ces also are few, as well as distant ; but to the expres- 
sions of the human frame there are no other limits than 
those that are imposed to the intellectual or moral 
powers of man. 

That a great part of the beauty of the human coun- 
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teoance and form arises from such expressions, is, ac** 
cordinglj, very generally acknowledged* It is not, 
however, supposed, that the whole beauty of the coun- 
tenance and form is to be ascribed to this cause ; and 
the term expression is ?ery generally used to distinguish 
that species of beauty which arbes from the direct ex- 
pression of mind, from that which is supposed to consist 
in certain visible appearances in the countenance and 
form. I shall endeavour now to shew, that the same 
principle of expression is also the foundation of all the 
beauty or sublimity that is supposed to consist in cer-- 
tain visible appearances in the countenance and form ; 
and that the whole beauty or sublimity which is to be 
found in the external frame of man, is to be ascribed 
to the various pleasing or interesting qualities, which 
are either directly or indirectly expressed to us by such 
appearances. 

AH that is beautiful or sublime in the human frame, 
may perhaps be included in the following enumeration : 

1. In the countenance. 

2. In the form. 

3. In attitude. 

4. In gesture. 

for the sake of perspicuity, I am under the necessi- 
ty of considering these subjects separately^ 

SECTION IL 

Of the Human Counteruince, 

The beauty or sublimity of the hurnan countenance 
arises from thrde sources. 1 st. From its colours : 2dly, 
from the forms of the features : and 3dly, From the 
composition of these colours and features. 
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PART I. 

Ofthi Colours of the Countenance. 
There are two distinct species of colour in the 
human countenance which produce the emotion of 
beauty or sublimity. 1st, The permanent, and 2dly, 
the variable colours of the countenance. The first are 
the general and characteristic colours of the counte- 
nance, the peculiarity of its complexion, the colour of 
the eyes, the lips, the hair, the beard, &c. The second 
are those colours which are produced by particular or 
tern porary affections of the mind, as the blush of mod* 
esty, the paleness of fear, the glow of indignation, the 
vivid light which animates the eye of joy, or the dark 
' tloud which seems td hangover the eye of melancholy 
and grief, &c. 

With both of these species of colours, I think it will 
be acknowledged that we have distinct and important 
associations. 

Of the Permanent Colour^ 
1. Such colours have expression to us simply as 
colours, and upon the same principles which have 
formerly been stated.* It is thus that the pure white 
of the countenance is expressive to us, according to its 
different degrees, of purity, fineness, gaiety. The dark 
complexion, on the other hand, is expressive to us of 
melancholy, gloom, or sadness. Clear and uniform 
colours are significant of perfection and consistency. 
Mixed or mottled complexions of confusion and im- 
perfection. In the colour of the eyes, blue, according 
to its different degrees, is expressive of softness, gen- 
tleness, cheerfulness, or serenity. Black, of thought, 

* F48say JI. Chap. iii. Sect. S: 

43 
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or gravitj, or of sadoess. A bright or brilliant eye is 
sigoificant of happiness, vivacity, and gaiety ; a dim 
and turbid eye, on the contraiy, of confusion, imper- 
fection, or melancholy. The reality of such associa- 
tions is too well evinced by common experience and 
common language, to need any farther illustration. 

2. Certain colours in the countenance are expres- 
sive to us of youth or of age, of health or of disease, 
and convey to us all the emotions which we thus 
understand them to express. There is no child who 
does not distinguish between the bloom of youth, and 
the paleness of old age, who -does not understand the 
difference between the brilliant eye of health, and the 
languid eye of disease, and who has not therefore 
acquired associations which are to govern his future 
life, and to make these permanent signs of the acci- 
dents of the human frame, significant to him of the 
state or condition they express. 

9. It is yet farther to be observed, that certain col- 
ours in the permanent complexion, are expressive (and 
very powerfully expressive to us) of peculiar characters 
or dispositions of mind. In this respect all men are 
[Aysiognomists. The opinions we form at first sight 
of the character of strangers, the language of theyoung, 
and the loose opinions we hear every day in the world, 
are all significant to us of some propensity to judgment 
from these external signs : And when we investigate 
the foundation of these judgments, we shall find them 
chiefly to be rested upon the associations we have 
connected with the colours of the countenance. 

The complexion, in this view, admits of four princi- 
pal variations. It is either dark or fair, or pale or 
blooming. Each of these has established expressions 
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to US. Dark complexions are expressive of strength, of 
gravity, and melancholy. Fair complexions of cheer- 
fulness, feeblenes, and delicacy. The complexion, in 
the same manner, i^hen pale, is expressive of gentle- 
ness, tenderness and debility ; when bfooming, of 
gaiety, and vigour, and animation. 

It is in the same manner that the eyes admit of four 
principal varieties of permanent colour, which are ac- 
companied with as many different expressions. They 
are either black or blue, brilliant or languid. Black 
eyes are expressive to usof thoughtfulness, seriousness, 
melancholy ; blue eyes, on the contrary, of soilness, 
serenity, or cheerfulness. Brilliant eyes are expressive 
of joy, vivacity, penetration ; languid eyes, on the 
contrary, of mildness, sensibility, or sorrow. The dif- 
ferent compositions of such colours in the eyes, or in 
the complexion, produce a correspondent variety or 
diversity of expression. 

Whatever may be the foundation of such associa- 
tions, there seems to be no doubt of their reality, and a 
day scarcely passes in which, either in our own expe- 
rience or in the language of conversation around us, we 
may not be sensible of their existence. There seems, 
however, to be a sufficient foundation for some associa- 
tions of this kind, in our experience of the permanent 
connexion of certain qualities of mind, with certain ex- 
ternal appearances of colour in the human countenance. 
The two great varieties of complexion, the fair and the 
dark, are, in fact, very generally found to be connected 
with the opposite characters of cheerfulness and of mel- 
ancholy ; and so far is this from being a fanciful rdatioo, 
that it is generally admitted by those who have the 
best opportunities of ascertaining it, the professors of 
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medical science^ The foundation of our assoeialio» of 
paleness of complexion with delrcacy anddebilitj,and 
of bloom with vigour and animation seemslo be equally 
solid, as these colours are in general the signs of health, 
or of indispositbn, and as commonly united mih such 
qualities of body and such dispositions of mind as thejr 
generally produce. The expression of colour in the 
.eyes, seems to arise from two different sources. Black 
eyes are commonly united with the dark, and blue eyes 
with the fair complexion^ They have, therefore^ the 
different expressions of these different complexionsi, 
With respect to the brilliancy or langour of the eye, on 
the other hand, we have often reason to observe, that 
bU joyful or animating affections, and all vigorous ex^ 
ertions of mind, give lustre and brilliancy, and that aU 
sorrowful, or dispiriting, or pathetic emotions, give 
softness and languor to the colours of the eye. Such 
appear£^nces, therefore, are early and strongly as^cta^- 
ted with the qualities of mind with which they have 
80 generally been found to be accompanied, and are 
naturally regarded as the signs of these qualities. 

"^ 

The expression of the variable colours of the counter 
nanceis still more distinct and precise. That the affec- 
-tions and passions of the hutnan mind have correspon- 
dent appearances in the colours of the countenance, 
is a fact which all men understand, and have understood 
from infancy. There is no man who does not distin^ 
guish between the blush of modesty and the glow of 
indignation ; the paleness of fear and the hvidness of 
envy \ the sparkling eye of joy and the piercing eye of 
XAge ; the dim ^nd languid eye of grief s^nd the open 
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and passive eye of astonbhment, &c. These appear- 
ances are so uniform in the human countenance, and 
are so strongly associated mih their correspondent af* 
fecttons of min^i, that even the first period of infancy 
is sufficient to establish the connexion. It seems to 
me, therefore, altogether unnecessary to illustrate far- 
ther the reality of these associations. 

I have thus very shortly stated some of the associa- 
tions we have with the colours of the human cotinte- 
nance, or some of the characters or dispositions of mind 
of which they are expressive to us. It remains for me 
now to shew, that such colours owe their beauty or 
sublimity to this cause ; and that, when these expres* 
sions are withdrawn, or no longer accompany them, our 
sentiment of beauty or sublimity is withdrawn along 
with them. 

The beauty of colours, in this instance, must obvi^ 
ously arise from one or other of these three sources : 

Either, 1st, From some originar beauty in these 
colours themselves : or, 

2dly^ From some law of our nature, by which the 
appearance of such colours in the countenance is fitted 
immediately and permanently to produce the emotion 
of beauty : or, , - 

3dly, From their being significant to us of certain 
qualities capable of producing pleasing or interesting 
emotion. 

1. That such colours are not beautiful simply as 
colours^ or cts objects of sensation^ has been already 
sufficiently shewn in the former chapter of colours. 

2. That we have no reason to suppose any law of 
our nature, by which certain colours in the human 
countenance are immediately and permanently beau- 
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tiful, may perhaps be obvious from the following 
considerations : 

1. If there were any such law of our nature, it would 
be obvious (like every other) in infancy. The child 
would mark its love or admiration according to the 
complexion or colours of the countenances of those 
who surrounded it : and its aversion would be shown 
to all who varied from these sole and central colours 
of beauty. The reverse of this is so much the case, 
that every one must have remarked it For the first 
years of life, no sense of beauty among individuals, in 
this respect, is testified by children. The countenances 
of the old, on the contrary, with all their loss of colour- 
ing, are more delightful to them, than those of youth 
and infancy ; and if there are any colours that appear 
to them as peculiarly beautiful, it is the pale counte- 
nance of the mother, in whose looks they read her 
affection, or the faded complexion of the aged nurse, 
for whose looks they mingle love with reverence. 

2. If there were any such law of beauty, our opin- 
ions of such a kind would be permanent. One central 
colour in every feature or portion of the countenance, 
would alone be beautiful, and every deviation from 
it would be felt as a deviation from this original and 
prescribed beauty. How much the reverse of all this 
is true, every man must have felt from his own expe- 
rience. In countenances of difierent character, we 
look for difierent tones of complexion, and different 
degrees of colour. In different individuals we admire 
not only different, but opposite colours of eyes, of hair, 
of complexion ; and what is still more, in the same 
individual, we admire, at different times, very different 
appearances of the same colours, on the same com- 
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plexion. Such facts aire altogether irrecoDcilable with 
the belief of anj sole or central colour, which alone is 
beautiful. 

3. If there were any such law of the beauty of col- 
ours, it would, like all the other laws of our nature, be 
universidj and all nations would have agreed in some 
certain colours of the human countenance, which alone 
were beautiful. How far this is from being true, and 
how much, on the contrary, every nation has its own 
national and peculiar sense of beauty in this respect, it 
would be very unnecessary to attempt to illustrate. 

The remaining supposition is, that the beauty of 
colours in the human countenance is derived from 
their being signiGcant to us of certain qualities, capable 
of producing pleasing or interesting emotion. 

That this is the case, and that the common senti- 
ments of mankind are governed by this principle, may, 
I trust, appear from the following simple Ulustrations : 

I. 

The \same colour which is beautiful in one counte- 
nance is not beautiful in another : whereas if there 
were any law of nature, by which certain colours were 
permanently beautiful, these colours alone would be 
beautiful in every case. Of the truth of the fact which 
I have dtated, no person can be ignorant. The colours 
which we admire in childhood are unsuitable to youth : 
those which We admire in youth, are as .unsuitable to 
manhood : and both are different from those which we 
expect, and which we love in age. Reverse the order, 
give to age the colours of manhood, to manhood those 
of youth, or to youth those of childhood : and while 
the colours are the same, every eye would discover that 
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there was something unnatural in their appeariincei 
and that they were significant of verj different expres- 
sions, from those, which we were in the habit of 
connecting with them. 

The^distinction of the sexes, and the very different 
expectations we form from them, afford another illusH 
tration. If any certain colours are instinctively beau- 
tiful in the human countenance, they must be equally 
beautiful in every Countenance. Yet there is no one 
who does not expect a very different degree, at least of 
colour, in the two sexes ; and who does not find, that the 
same colour which is beautiful in the one, as express 
sive of the character he expects, is positively painful 
and disagreeable in the other. The dark red or the 
firm brown of complexion, so significant to us in man of 
energy and vigour, would be simply painful to us in the 
complexion of woman ; while the pearly white, and 
the evanescent bloom which expresses to us so well all 
the gentleness, and all the delicacy of the female 
character, would be simply painful, or disgusting to us 
in the complexion of man. 

The same observation may be extended to all the 
professions of human life. In the shepherd and in the 
warrior, in the sage and in the citizen, in the tyrant and 
In the martyr, we imagine, and we expect very different 
colours of complexion. To these expectations, the 
painter and the poet have always instinctively yielded, 
and in the imagination of colour, have not less exhib- 
ited their powers, than in the conception of feature, 
and in the disposal of attitude or gesture. Every col- 
our of the human countenance we feel to be beautiful 
only when it corresponds to the character which is pre- 
sented to us ; and every colour, on the contrary, which 
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id contradictory to the character that is meant to bd 
expressed, we feel as imperfect or displeasing. Such 
feelings or conclusions, it is obvious, could never occur, 
if there were any certain or precise colours of the 
human countenance which were beautiful by som^ 
previous law of nature* 

II. 

The most different^ and eveh opposite colours are felt 
as beautiful, when they are significant to us of pleasing 
or of interesting qualities in the countenances to which 
they belong. 

There is nothing more opposite in point of colour- 
ing, than the bloom of youth to the paleness of old age } 
yet both we know are beautiful. We love the dazzling 
white of complexion of the infant in its cradle. We 
love afterwards the firm brown of colour which distin- 
guishes the young adventurer in exercise or arms. In 
the recluse student, we expect the pale complexion, 
which signifies watching, and midnight meditation. 
In the soldier and sailor we look for a complexion har- 
dened to climate, and embrowned with honorable toiL 
In all the variety of classes into which society has 
distributed mankind, we look for, in the same manner, 
soine distinct colouring as significant of this classifica- 
tion. We meet with'it in the descriptions of the poet, 
and the representations of the painter, and we feel our 
minds unsatisfied if we do not discover it in real life. 

No colours can be more different than those of the 

eyes and of the hair. The dark and blue eye ; the fair 

and the black hair, are not only jdifferent but almost 

opposite J yet who will pretend that they have not felt 

44 
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beauty in all of tbem ? and to what principle are we 
to ascribe tbe effect, if we maintain that there are only 
certain colours in this respect which nature has made 
beautiful ? 

It is still farther observable, that even in the same 
countenance the most different colours are beautiful, 
when they are expressive of pleasing or iDftereating 
qualities. The blush of modesty is very different from 
tbe paleness of sensibility. The glow of indignation is 
equally different from the pallid hue of concentrated 
affliction : the bloom of health and joy, from the Ian* 
gour of sickness and sorrow. Yet in the same person 
we may often witness these striking contrasts ; and 
perhaps it would be difficult for us to say wher> the 
same countenance was most beautiful. In the colour 
of the eyes, the same differences are observable ; the 
dark and brilliant eye may sometimes be veiled in 
dimness and distress. The softness of the blue eye may 
be exalted to temporary vigour and brilliancy. The 
manly eye of the soldier may be suffused with pity ; 
and the timid eye of woman burn with just resentment 
or with dignified scorn. In all such differences of col- 
our, we may still feel the emotion of beauty ; an effect 
which could not possibly happen if there were any 
law of^our nature, by which certain colours only in tbe 
human countenance were productive of this emotion. 

III. 

In pursuing these observations, it is still more impor- 
tant to observe, that our feelings of beauty in the colours 
of the human countenance, are so far from being pre- 
ci6# and definite, as they would necessarily be, if they 
arose from any original law of our nature, that, in 
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reality, they are altogether dependent on our nwrd 
opinions, and that, not only in respect to the disposi- 
tions they signify, but even in respect to the degree of 
these dispositions. Of this very important fact, I shall 
offer only a few illustrations, because every one of my 
readers is able to verify it to himself. 

The difference of the permanent colours of the 
countenance is obvious to every one. Every one, 
however, has not observed, that the same colours have 
affected him with very different emotions, in different 
circumstances. There is a paleness of complexion 
which arises from grief, from sensibility, from study. 
There is a similar paleness which arises from envy, 
from guilty fear, from deep revenge. If the colour 
alone were beautiful, its beauty would remain in every 
case; but no one will say that this is true. The 
beauty of the colour to us, is always dependent upon 
the disposition it signifies ; the same colour varies in 
its effect with the expression, of which it is the sign ; 
and the painter, while he spreads it upon his pallet, 
knows that by the same mechanical means, he can 
either create beauty or disgust, and make us, accord- 
ing to the expression which it signifies, g^ow with 
moral admiration, or thrill with moral terror* 

The opposite colour of the countenance, the bloom- 
ing or florid complexion, is subject to the same moral 
criticism. It is the sign to us in many cases, of joy, of 
hope, of enthusiasm, of virtuous indignation, of kind 
and benevolent affections. In all such cases, it is to a 
certain degree beautiful. In other cases it may be the 
sign to us of pride, of anger, of intemperate passion, of 
selfish arrogance. In such cases it is not only not 
beautiful, but positively painful. How often are we 
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deceived in this respect, in our first speculation upoa 
any human countenance ! and how permanently do we 
return to interpret the sign by the qualities we find it 
to signify, and to feel it either beautiful or otherwise 
by the nature of these equalities ! The aversion which 
paankind have ever shewn to the painting of fhe 
countenance^ has thus a real foundation in nature. It 
is a sign, which deceives, and, what is worse, which is 
intended to deceive. It never can harmonize with the 
genuine character of the countenance ; it never can 
vary with those unexpected incidents which give us 
our best insight into human character ; and it never 
can be practised but by those who have no character 
but that which fashion lends them, or those who wish 
to affect a character different from their own. The 
same observation may be extended to the colours of 
the eye. If we had no other principles of judgment 
than some original law of our nature, certain colours, 
oi^ degrees of colouring, would alone be permanently 
beautiful How little this is the case ; how much we 
appreciate the language of the eye, on the contrary, 
and how strikingly its beauty is determined by the 
emotions or passions it signifies, I leave very securely 
to my readers to verify by their own experience. 

In the variable colours of the countenance, or those 
which arise from present or transitory feelings, the 
same fact is easily discernible. No things, in point of 
colouring, are so analogous as the blush of modesty, 
and that of conscious guilt ; yet, when we know the 
emotions they signify, is their effect the same ? The 
paleness of fear is beautiful, because it is ever interest- 
ing, in the female countenance. Tell us, that it arises 
from some trivial or absurd cause, and it becomes 
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immediately ridiculous. There is a colour of indig- 
nation or of scorn, which may accord with the most 
heroic beauty ; say to us, that it arises from some 
childish source of etiquette or precedence, and our 
sentiment of beauty is instantly converted into disp^ust. 
There is a softness and languor both in the light and 
in the motion of the eye, which we never see without 
deep interest, when we consider it as expressive of 
general sensibility, or of occasional sorrolv. Tell us, that 
it is affectation, that it is the manner o( the ill-judging 
fair one who has adopted it, and instead of interest, we 
feel nothing but contempt. Illustrations of this kind 
might be easily extended to every emotion or passion 
of the human mind. I leave them to the prosecution 
of my readers ; and 1 flatter myself they will see that 
such varieties in our sense of i)eauty could never exist, 
if there were any certain and definite colours in the 
human countenance, which alone were originally and 
permanently beautiful. 

PART IL 

Of the Features of the Human Countenance. 

There is a similar division of the features of the 
countenance of men, as of its colours, into what may 
be called (though with some restriction) the permanent 
and the variMe. The permanent features are such 
as give the individual distinction, or form the peculiar 
character ofthe countenance in moments of tranquillity 
and repose. Such are the peculiar form of the head, 
the proportion of the face, the forms of the forehead, 
eyebrows, nose, cheeks, mouth, and cbiu, with their 
relation to the forms ofthe neck, shoulders, &c. The 
variable features are such forms of the permanent fea- 
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tures, as are assumed under the influence of occasional 
or temporary passions, as the contracted brow of anger^ 
the elevated eye-brow of surprise, the closed eyelids 
of mirth, the open eye of astonishment, the raised lip 
of cheerfulness, the depressed lip of sorrow, &c. &c. 

With both of thef^e appearances, I apprehend that 
we have distinct and powerful associations ; or in other 
words, that they are expressive to us, either directly 
or indirectly, of qualities of mind capable of producing 
emotion. 

1. Such forms in the countenance, have expression 
to us simply as forms, and are beautiful upon the same 
principles, as I have endeavoured to illustrate. Inde- 
pendent of aril direct expression, small, smooth, and 
well-outlined features, are expressive of delicacy or 
fineness. Harsh and prominent features, with a coarse 
and imperfect outline, of imperfection, roughness and 
coarseness. The union of the features (perhaps the 
most important of all physical observations,) admits, 
in the same manner, either of a flowing and undulating 
outline, or of harsh and angular conjunction. The 
first is ever expressive to us of ease, freedom, and of 
fineness, the second of stillness, of constraint, and of 
imperfection. These indirect expressions prevail, not 
indeed over the more direct expressions which inti- 
macy or knowledge gives : but that they govern us in 
some degree with regard to those who are strangers to 
us ; that we are disposed to attribute to the character 
of those who are unknown to us, the character which 
their physical features exhibit ; and that even with 
regard to those we love most, we are sometimes apt to 
lament that the form of their features is so little expres* 
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sive of their character, are facts which everyone knows, 
and which need not be illustrated. 

2. Such forms of features are, in general, directly 
expressive to us of particular characters oi dispositions 
of mind. That certain appearances or conformations 
of the features of the human countenance, are signifi- 
cant of certain qualities or distinctions of mind, is a fact 
which every child knows, even in its nurse's arms, and 
which, whether it arises from any original instinct, or 
from experience, is yet sufiicient to establish a natural 
language, long before any artificial language is formed 
or understood. There are probably three sources from 
which these associations arise : 1st, The expression of 
physical forni, which I have just stated : 2dly, Experi- 
ence of the uniform connexion of such appearances 
with certain characters or dispositions of the human 
mind ; a fact of which no evidence can be greater than 
that of the distinction which the infant makes between 
the countenance of children, of women, and of men : 
and Sdly, The observation of the influence which 
habitual passions have upon the permanent conforma- 
tionof the features, and the consequent belief that the 
sign indicates the disposition usually signified. 

Of the variable features it is unnecessary to enter 
into any explanation. That the human countenance 
possesses a degree of expression in this respect, beyond 
every other animated being ; that, in its genuine state, 
it is the mirror of whatever passes in the mind ; and 
that all that is great or lovely in human character may 
there be read, even by the material eye, are truths 
which every one knows, and upon which the painter, 
the sculptor, and the poet, have formed the most ex- 
quisite productions of their arts. I cannot therefore 
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fatigue my readers with any eaaiperatioQ of eflfects 
which all have known, and all miist have felt. 

That the beauty or sublimitj of the forms which 
occur to us in the features of the human countenance 
arises from such expressions alone, and not from anj 
original beauty in such forms themselves, may perhaps 
be evident from the following illustrations. 

1. If there were any original beauty in peculiar 
forms of this kind, altogether independent of the ex** 
pressions of mind we associate with them, it woutd 
necessarily follow, that the same forms of featureawould 
be permanently beautiful, and that every form that 
deviated from this original and prescribed form would, 
in the same degree, deviate from the form of beauty. 

The slightest experience is, I apprehend, sufficient 
to shew the falsehood of this opinion. It is impossible 
to conceive a greater difference than takes place in the 
same being, in the form and construction and propor-^ 
tion of features, than that which uniformly takes place in 
the progress of man from infancy to old age. In this 
progress there is not a single feature which is not chan^ 
ged in form, in size, or in proportion to the rest : yet 
in all these, we not only discover beauty ,^ but what is 
more important, we discover it, at different ages, in 
forms different, if not opposite, from those in which we 
had discovered it before. The round cheek, the tumid 
lip, the unmarked eye-brow, &c« which are all so 
beautiful in infancy, yield to the muscular cheek, the 
firm and contracted lip, the dark and prominent eye- 
brow, and all the opposite forms which create the 
beauty of manhood. It is again the want of all this 
muscular power^and the new change of all the forms 
which it induces ; the collapsed cheek, the trembling ' 
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lip, the grey eye-brow, &c. which constitute the beauty 
of age« The poet and the painter know it ; but were 
they, from any visionafy theory, to alter these signa* 
tures of expression ; were they to give to manhood the 
features of infancy, however beautiful, or to age those 
of manhood, however eloquently commented upon, is 
there any one who, for a moment, could look upon 
their representations ? It is needless for me to say, that 
the same observation extends equally to the features 
that are characteristic of sex ; that the form or propor* 
tion of the same features is very different in the differ* 
ent sexes ; that even in that sex where alone they are 
the general objects of emotion, these forms vary with 
the progress of time ; and that, in general, no forms of 
features are beautiful, but those which accord with the 
character we expect in the age or peViod of the person 
we contemplate. 

With regard to the tmiable features, the proposition 
Lhave stated is yet more generally observable. If there 
is any peculiar form of any feature which ispermanentr 
ly beautiful, let the inquirer state it to himself, and then 
let him examine the countenances of actual nature^ or 
the representations of the painter by this standard. / He 
will find, if I mistake not, not only that this peculiar form 
has no permanency of beauty, but, on the contrary^ 
that it is often the reverse : that there is some other law 
that governs his opinion upon the subject ; and that 
the most different conformations of the same features 
are beautiful, or otherwise, according to the emotions 
they signify. If the smooth and open brow of youth 
and gaiety is instinctively beautifiil, the dark and 
wrinkled brow of indignation, or passion, ought to be 
46 
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positively displeasing : yet the experience of nature, 
andof the representation of the imitative arts, will shew 
us how false would be the conclusion. If the eleva- 
ted eyebrow of hope or mirth is beautiful, how shall 
we account for the still more powerful beauty of the 
contracted, and even convulsed eyebrow of fear, of 
horror, or of guilt ? The form of the Grecian nose is 
said to be originally beautiful : and in many csises, 
and in the manner in which the artists of antiquity em- 
ployed it, it is undoubtedly beautiful, because it is the 
conformation of that feature which best expresses^ the 
character they wished to represent. Apply, however, 
this beautiful form to the countenance of the warrior, 
the bandit, the martyr, &c. or to any countenance which 
is meant to express deep or powerful passion, and the 
most vulgar spectator would be sensible of dissatisfac^ 
tion, if not of disgust. Is the mouth of youth, of hope, 
of rapture, beautiful ? No contrast of the same feature 
can be so great as that of the same mouth, under the 
influence of grief, of age, or of melancholy. And yet 
the painter is able to render these conformations beau- 
tiful, and they who have lived but a little in the world, 
have known, that they are in fact more beautiful, than 
all that the same feature can receive from hope, or 
youth, or joy. It were unpardonable to extend these 
illustrations to a greater length : it is enough to lead 
my readers to observe for themselves, and to attend to 
the general truth, that, if there were any forms of fea- 
tures originally and permanently beautiful, these, and 
these only, could be beautiful in all situations : and that 
every form that deviated from this prescribed and 
central form, would necessarily be the object either of 
disgust or disappointment. 
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2. It 19 very easy to see, in (he 2d place, that the 
most different forms of feature are actually beautiful: 
and that their beauty uniformly arises from the expres- 
8ioQs qf which they are significant to us. The open 
forehead is expressive to us of candour and generosity, 
and suits a countenance which has that expression. 
The low forehead, on the contrary, is expressive to us of 
thought, of gloom, or melancholy. It becomes, there- 
fore, a different expression of countenance. The full 
aod blooming cheek suits the countenance of youth, and 
mirth, and female loveliness: the sunk and faded cheek, 
the face of sensibility, of grief, or of penitence. The 
raised lip, the elevated eye brow, the rapid motion of the 
eye, are all the concomitants of joyous beauty. The 
reverse of all these, the depressed lip, the contracted 
eye brow, the slpw and languid motion of the eye, are 
the circumstances which we expect and require in the 
countenances of sorrow or of sensibility. Change any 
of these conformations ; give to the open and candid 
countenance the low forehead: to the face of grief, 
the fresh and blooming cheek of joy ; to the mourner 
the raised lip, or the elevated eye brow, which are 
expressive to us of cheerful or joyous passions ; and the 
picture becomes a monster, from which eveo then the 
most vulgar taste would fiy, as from something unnat- 
ural and disgusting. If there were any real or original 
beauty in such conformations, nothing of this kind 
could happen ! And however discordant were our 
emotions of beauty and of sentiment, we should still 
fed these conformations beautiful, just as we perceive, 
under all circumstances, colom^ to be permanently 
colours, or forms to be forms. 
3. The slight illustrations which I have now offered 
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seem to me sufficient to convince those who will proses- 
cute them, that there is no original beauty in any pecu^ 
liar or distinct forms of the human features. There is 
another illustration which perhaps may still more 
strongly shew the real origin of such beauty to consist 
in the expressions of which they are significant, ms. 
That the same form of feature is beautiful or not, just 
as it is expressive or not of qualities of mind which are 
amiable or interesting to us. 

With regard to the permanent features, eveiy one 
must have remarked, that the same form of feature 
which is beautiful in the one sex is not beautiful in 
the other ; that as there is a different expression we 
expect, there are different signs by which we expect 
them to be signified ; and that in consequence, the 
same signs are productive of very different emotions, 
when they are thus significant, improper, or of unami- 
able expressions. They who are conversant in the 
productions of the fine arts, must have equally observe 
ed, that the forms and proportions of features, which 
the sculptor and the painter have given to their works, 
are very different, according to the nature of the cbar^ 
acter they represent, and the emotion they wish to ex-^ 
cite. The form or proportions of the features of Jove, 
are different from those of Hercules, those of Apollo 
from those of Ganymede, those of the fawn from those 
of the gladiator. In female beauty, the form and pro-* 
portions in the features of Juno are veiy different from 
those of Venus, those of Minerva from those of Diana, 
those of Niobe from those of the Graces. All, however, 
are beautiful; because all are adapted with exquisite 
taste to the characters they wish the countenance to 
express. Let the theorist change them, and stibstitutu 
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for this varied and sigoiGcant beauty^ the forms which 
he chooses to consider as solely beautiful ; and the 
experiment will very soon shew, that the beauty of 
these forms is not original and independent, but rela- 
tive and significant : and that when they cease to be 
expressive of the character we expect, they cease in 
the same moment to be beautiful. 

The illustration, however, may be made still more 
precise : for even, in the same countenance, and in the 
same how J the same form of feature may be beautiful 
or otJherwise. Although there is an obvious distinction 
between the permanence of some features of thecoun-r 
tenance, it is at the same time true, that even the per- 
manent features are susceptible of some change of 
form ; that they vary with the employment of the mus- 
cles which move them ; and that therefore their per- 
manence is rather relatively than positively true. The 
forehead changes in its form and dimensions, with 
various passions. The line of the nose is varied by the 
elevation or depression of the muscles of the eye brow ; 
and its whole form is still more altered by the contrac- 
tion or expansion of the nostrils. The cheeks sink 
or swell, as they are influenced by different emotions ; 
And no one need to be told that the mouth is so sus- 
ceptible of variety of form, that from that feature alone, 
everyone is able to interpret the emotion of the person. 
The same observation is applicable to the rest of the 
features. If there were, therefore, any original form 
in all these features which was instinctively beautiful, 
it would follow, that in all these changes, there was 
one only that was beautiful, and that all the rest would, 
according to their variations, be, in so far, deviations 
from beauty. The real fact however is, that every 
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one of these varieties are beautiful, when4hey are ex- 
pressive to us of emotions of which we approve, and 
in which we sympathize; that none is beautiful when it 
has not this expression; that any feature unsusceptible 
of th^se changes, Would be felt as imperfect or mon- 
strous ; and that the degree of change or variation, 
which is beautiful or otherwiise, is always determined 
by its correspondence to our sentiment of the propriety 
or impropriety of the emotion which it signifies. The 
reader will find innumerable illustrations of this truth, 
both in his observation of common nature, and of the 
representations of the painter and thescujptor. 

With regard to the variiible features, (those which 
are expressive of momentary or local emotion) that the 
beauty of their forms does not arise from their approach 
to any one standard, but from the nature of the expres- 
sions they signify to ps, is a truth which may be easily 
observed in the study even of the same countenance* 
Nothing can be more different in point of form, than 
what occurs in the same face, in the muscles of the 
eyebrow, in the close or open conformation of the eye- 
lids, in the contraction or dilatation of the nostrils, in 
the elevation or depression of the lips, in the smooth- 
ness or swelling of the muscles of the throat and neck: 
yet all of these are beautiful, or at least susceptible of 
beauty. It may have been our fortune to see all these 
variations of form to have taken place in the same 
countenance, within the space of a few hours. And if 
we recollect our sentiments, we shall find that all of 
them were not only beautiful, when they were the gen- 
uine signs of emotions with which we sympathized, 
but what is more, that they were the only forms which, 
in such circumstances, could have been beautiful: 
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That their variety correspooded to the variety of emo- 
tions which the miDd experienced ; and. that any other 
conformations of feature, however beautiful in other 
circumstances, would then have been painful or dis- 
tressing. If any of my readers have not felt this in 
their own experience, let them atjtend (while it is yet 
in their power) to the countenance of Mrs. Siddons, 
in the progress,of any of her great parts of tragedy. 
Let them observe how the forms and proportions of 
every feature vary with the passions which they so 
faithfully express ; letthem mark every variety of form 
almost, of which the human countenance is capable, 
take place in the space of a few short hours' ; let them 
then ask themselves what is the common source of this 
infinite beauty; and although, in this examination, 
they will still have but a feeble sense of the excellencies 
of this illustrious actress, they will be sensible, that there 
is no original or prescribed form of feature which alone 
is beautiful, but that every conformation is beautiful 
when it is expressive of the emotions we, expect and 
approve. 

PART IIL 

Of the CompodHon of the Colours and Features in the Human 
Countenance. 

The illustrations which I have given in the two for- 
mer sections, relate to the beauty of the colours or 
features of the countenance, as single or individual 
objects^ of observation. It is very obvious, however, 
that all these are only parts of a whole : that some 
relation, at least, exists between those parts of the 
countenance, and the countenance itself: and that 
there is some harmony or accordance which we expect 
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and demand in the composition of these ingredieiMSj 
before we feel that the whole is beautiful* The in ves* 
tigation of the principles which govern us in our senCi* 
tnents of composition will, i trust, afford an additional 
proof of the real nature and origin of human beauty. 

If there were anj original and independent beautj in 
anj peculiar colours or forms, it would then necessarily 
follow, that the union of these beautiful forms and 
colours would compose a countenance of beauty^ and 
that every deviation in composition from these original 
principles of beauty would, in proportion to this devi* 
ation, affect us with sentimentseither of indifference or 
disgust.N If such were the constitution of our nature, 
the painter and the sculptor would possess a simple and 
determinate rule for the creation of beauty ; the beau- 
tiful forms and colours of the human countenance would 
be as definite as the proportions of architecture; and 
the production of beauty might be as certainly attained 
by the artist, as arithmetical truth is by the arithmeti- 
cian. That this is not the case ; that the beauty of the 
human countenance is not governed by such definite 
rules ; and that there are some other qualities necessary 
for the painter and the sculptor, than the mere obser* 
vation of physical appearances, are truths with which 
every one is acquainted, and which therefore it would 
be unnecessary to attempt to illustrate. 

If, on the other hand, the prfnciples which I have 
before attempted to illustrate are just, if the beauty of 
every individual colour or form in the countenance, is 
determined by its expression to us of some pleasing or 
interesting quality, then it ought to follow, (as in all 
other cases of composition,) that the expression of the 
whole ought to regulate the beauty of the parts ; that 
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the acioaA bewiiy of these pMts^ oi in^pedieiitS) ought 
to defiwod upoK tbnir febtioB to th^ general charaoteri ; 
and that the cooipoftitioii tbevefore should only be 
beauCiful, when this relation of expvession was justly 
preserved, and when no colour or f«atupe> was admit- 
ted^ bvA what tended to thrift production of one haroio- 
nioas and unmingled emotion^ 

That Ihis is reaify the case : that our opinion of the 
bcraiuly of thehunian countenance is determined by this 
law, and that, in every particular case, our sense of the 
beauty of the constituent parts is decided by their rela* 
tion to the prevailing character or expression of the 
countenance, may perhaps be obvious from the foUow* 
l»g connderations : 

I. 
I have formerly endeavored to shew, that in the case 
of physical fbi^ms, no form was, in reality, beautiful to us, 
which was not the sign of some pleasing or interesting 
expression, or which, in other words, was not productive* 
qi some emotion. It is natural to think, that the same 
law should be preserved in the forms, &c. of the human 
countenance*; and it is still more natural to think so, 
when we consider, that the expressions of the coimte* 
nance are direct expressions of mind That the beauty, 
therefore, of every countenance, arises from its expres- 
sion of some pleasiDg or inteveetii^ qufi^lity, in which 
our imagination loves to indulge ; and that no counte- 
nance is ever felt as beautiful where such indirect or 
direct expressions are not found, is a proposition (f (rust) 
which the readers of the previous illustrations will both 
expect and demand. The truth of it may, perhaps, be 
elucidated by the foll6wing. illustrations. 
46 
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1. I would appeal, in the 1st place, to common expe«» 
rience. If the real beauty of the human countenaoci^ 
arises from the union of certain forms and colours, that 
are originally beautiful, then every man ought to fe^l 
the sentiment of beauty in those cases alone, where 
those certain appearances were united. Of the truth 
of this proposition every man is a judge. I will pre* 
sume, on the contrary, to say, that there is no man who 
has ever felt the sentiment of beauty, who will not 
acknowledge, that he has felt it in the most various 
and even opposite conformations of features ; that he 
has felt, that instead of being governed by any physical 
law of form or colour, it has been governed by the 
individual circumstances of the countenance ; that 
whenever it has been felt, it has been ^It as significant 
of some pleasing or interesting disposition of miiyd ; 
that the union of evefy feature and (colour has been 
experienced as beautiful, when it was felt as expressive 
of amiable or interesting sentiment ; and that, in fact, 
ISm only limit to the beauty of the human countenance, 
is the limit which Separates vice from virtue : which 
separates the dispositions or affections we approve, 
from those which we disapprove or despiser 

If this evidence should be insufficient, there is a yet 
stronger one, which arises from the usual language of 
mankind. We hear, every day, the admiration of 
beauty >^A3k, then, the enthusiast to explain to you, 
in what this beauty consists. Did he feel that it were 
in any certain conformation of features, or any precise 
tone of colouring that beauty consists, he would tell 
you minutely the forms and proportions and colours of 
this admired countenance ; and were this the law of 
your nature, you could feel it only by this pbysicidf 
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description. But is it tlius, in fact, that the com mil- 
nicatioiris made ? Is it not, on the contrary, by stating 
the expression which this countenance conveys to him ? 
Are not the forms and magnitude of the features, and 
^he tone and degree of colouring, made all subservient 
in his description, to the character of mind he wishes 
to convey to you ? And do you not feel, at the same 
time, that if he succeeds in persuading you of the love*- 
]y or interesting expression of the countenance, you 
take for granted^ at once, that whatever may be the 
form of the features, or the nature of the colouring, the 
eountenanee itself has that simplicity and strength of 
expression which justifies the admiration of the person 
who describes it ? All this, however, which may hap- 
pen every day, is utterly inexplicable upon any other 
principle, than the foundation of beauty in expression ; 
and the language itself would be unintelligible, if it 
^ arose only from some definite fojrm of features, or de&f 
nite appearance of c<dour. 

The observation may be extended to the usual and 
habitual language of the world. There is no one who 
must not have observed, that the description of human 
beauty in common life, is always by terms significant 
of its expression. Whea we say that a countenance 
is noble, or magnanimous, or heroic, or gentle, or feed- 
ing, or melancholy, we convey at once to every bearer, 
a belief of some degree of sublimity or beauty ; but 
no one ever asks us to describe the form of the features 
which compose it When we differ, in the same man- 
ner, withxegard to individual beauty, we do not support 
ourselves by any physicsd investigation of features. It 
is the character of the countenance we disagree in : and 
siirhen we feel that this character is either unmeaning, or 
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expressive of unpleasitfg dispositions, oo confarmatkia 
of features, and fio splendour of celoura, will eva ren^ 
der it beautiful to us. How rauch ihi? is the case in 
society ; bow much ibeopkiiom of beautf is dependent 
upon the character of theakid wtbich observes it ; how 
profusely the good find beauty in every class of bhiq- 
kind around them ; bow mych, on the contraiy, tl^ 
habits of vice tend to oUkerate all the ^eoiiine beairty 
of nature to the vicious, must, to every man of com^ 
mon thought, have been the subject both €i pteasuig 
and of melancholy observation. 

It is observable, in the same manner, that the nkwt 
beautiful countenance is not permanently and tinifbroi<^ 
ly beautiful, as it necessarily would be, if this beauty 
arose ffom any original law of our nature ; but that its 
beauty is always dependent upon the nature of the tem-^ 
porary dispositions, or qualiliies of mind which it sigm- 
fies. £ very man who has had the good fortune tolive in 
the society of beautiful women, must often have obser- 
ved, ihat there were many days of his life, and many 
hours in every day, when he was altogether insen^bie to 
their beauty. The little unmeaning and uninteres^ng 
details of domestic life ; the usual cares and cooeems 
of fen^ale duty ; sometimes, perhaps, the irritations 
emd disturbances of domestic economy, produce ex^ 
pressions which are neither interesting nor affecting ; 
and, while they produce these, the beauty of the coun* 
tenance (however latently great) is unfelt and unob-? 
served. Whenever the countenance assumes the ex- 
pression of any amiable or interesting emotion, the 
beauty of it immediately returns. 

While there is scarcely any countenance that thus 
remains beautiful under the expression of vulgar or uit- 
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iDt^r^^tuig emotioi^, and none fvhich can preserve it 
uoder the dominion of vicious or improper dispositions, 
it may at the satne time be observed, that there are 
very few countenances which are not raised into beau- 
ty, hy the influence of amiable or lofty expression. 
They, who have had the happiness to witness the ef- 
fects of sudden joy pr unkxiked*for hope in the coun- 
tenances, even of the lowest of the people ;-*-who have 
attended to the influence of sorrow, or sympathy, in the 
repression of faces unknown to affectation— ?tbey, still 
more, who have ever looked steadily upon the bed of 
sickness or of death, and have seen the influences of 
submission and of resignation upon every feature of 
the suffering or expiring countenance, can, I am per- 
suaded, well tell, that there is scarcely any form of 
features which such interesting and lofty expressions 
cannot and do not exalt into beauty. It is on the same 
account, that the young who live familiarly together, 
are so seldom sensible to each others beauty. The 
couirtenance, however beautiful, must often appear to 
them with very unmeaning and uninteresting expres- 
sions : The quiet detail of domestic life gives birth to 
no strong emotions in the countenances of either ; they 
meet without animation, and they separate without 
tenderness ; the habits of simple friendship call forth 
no transports of passion, and they go abroad into less 
known societies, to look for those agitations of hope 
or fear which they do not experience at home. To 
lovers, on the contrary, and for the same reason, every 
look and every feature is beautiful, because they are 
expressive to them of the most delightful emotions 
which their age can feel ; because the countenance 
is then animated with expressions the most amiable 
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aDd genuine which it ever can display, and still more, 
perhaps, because they are the signs to them of those 
imaginary scenes of future happiness, in the procnise 
of which youth and love are so happily profuse. 

It is the same principle which is the obvious cause 
of the infrequency of beauty among the lower orders. 
Something of this is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
influences of climate, and of weather, and to the neg- 
ligence of those arts, by which, in the higher ranks of 
life^ ihe physical beauty,at least of feature and of com- 
plexion, is so assiduously preserved. But the principal 
cause of \i is in the character of mind,* which such 
situations too naturally create. They who live for sub- 
sistence cannot live for beauty. The occupations id 
which they are engaged, the modes of life tp which 
they are doomed, are little consistent with any amiable 
or interesting emotions; and their countenances, there- 
fore, (however latently beautiful,) express nothing to 
us but low care or painful occupation. In their usual 
hours, therefore, their beauty is scarcely more than that 
of youth and health : and we observe it with satis- 
faction rather than pleasure. Let us follow them, 
however, from these vulgar and degrading occupations, 
into the scenes of their gaiety and enjoyment — ^let us 
follow them into scenes of distress or sympathy, when 
finer emotions are excited, or when their countenances 
waken into correspondent expression, and we shall be 
astonished to find, that amid the most con^mon features, 
beauiy arises, and amid the most common forms, grace 
is to be found. In every country of Europe, I believe, 
in the same manner, the traveller has felt that the great- 
est beauty exists among women of the highest rank, 
or ijn those who live in affluence and independence | 
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atid it ought to be so. They who live not for subsis- 
ieuce, but for society ; who, from their earliest days 
are unbroken by labour, or by care ; who, still more, 
exist for their hour only in the search of admiration, 
are under the necessity of gaining it by every flattery 
to the feelings of others, by assuming virtues if they 
possess them not, and by counterfeiting, for the time 
at least, every disposition of mind and every expression 
of countenance which renders society amiable, or wo* 
man lovely. 

Observations of this kind may be extended to every 
scene almost of our intercourse with mankind. I pre- 
sume only to add the following, which perhaps every 
one of my readers can verify by their own experience. 

Were the beauty of the human countenance depen^ 
dent altogether upon certain forms, or colours; it would 
be very difficult to account for those different beauties 
of age or sex, in which all men and all ages have 
agreed. If we consider them as arising from the ex- 
pression of those qualities, or dispositions which we 
expect and love in sex and in age, we shall find no dif- 
ficulty in reconciling the facts with the theory. In men 
and in women, every countenance is to a certain degree 
beautiful, which is expressive of interesting or amiable 
dispositions : and from the cradle to the grave, every 
conformation of the human countenance is in some 
measure beautiful, which is significant of the qualities 
or character of mind, which we think that age ought 
to display. 

There is, however, a difference in this respect ; and 
it is obviously with very different sentinients that we 
regard male and female beauty. The one we regard 
with love and admiration, the other scarcely with more 
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than satisfaction : of these different seirtiments the 
account is ^mple. The fbrois of the male coonte* 
nance in manhood, are not in general exf>ressive of 
very amiable qaalities, nor do we expect them* It is 
spirit, thought, resolution^ which we look for as the 
predominant expressionsof that age ; but noneof these 
.are expressions extremely interesting to us, and all of 
them may be painful or exaggerated. The dispositions 
of mind, on the contrary^ that we look for in the female 
countenance, are mbdesty, humility, timidity, sensibit- 
ity, and kindness. These are dispositions which we 
never observe without deep emotion. They are not 
only delightful in themselves, but they are such os we 
expect in that sex ; and there is no expression of them 
which does not affect us, both with the tenderness of 
love and with the sentiment of propriety. ' But while 
this is the case with the countenance of manhood, itis 
not the same (as every one has observed) with other 
periods of male existence. Infancy is equally beauti- 
ful in the one sex as in the other, and the early youth 
of man (before it is conupted by the business of the 
world,) is not unfrequently susceptible of as great a 
degree of beauty as is, perhaps, ever to be found tii 
human conformation. In old age again, the male 
countenance reassumes,as it were, its beauty; because 
the character it expresses, the disposition which 
it displays, and still more, the melancholy contrast 
which we draw between its maturity and its decline^ 
affect us with emotions of a far more profound and 
exquisite kind, than we ever experienced in the noon- 
day of its strength. I forbear to add to those illustra- 
tions, and 1 have stated them with all the brevity in my 
power, because I wish nfiy readers to observe for them- 
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detires^ H^d because I am satisfied, that they who will 
exert this atteotion, will sooti be satisfied of the truth 
of the (iropositioo* 

. 2. While the beauty of every couotetiance seems 
thus fundamentally to arise froai the eipreasioo of 
some pleasing or interesting quality, I would observe^ 
ID the second place, that the composition of the counte-i* 
nance is dependent upon the preservation of the unity 
of this expression, and that our seme of the beauty of 
tbie individual colours or features, is always determined 
by the presenration of this relation. 

There are properly three distinct species of beauty 
of which the human countenance is capable. Ist, 
Physical beajity, or that of forms or coloiu?, considered 
simply as colouis or forms, and independent of any 
direct expressbn of character c^r emotion. 2dly , The 
beauty of chamctejr, or the expression of some perina* 
»ent and distinctive dispositioQ of amiaUene^ or 
interests And, 3dly, The beauty of emotion, or the 
expression of some temporary or immediate feeling 
which we love or approve. In each of these distinct 
cases, I apprehend our common experience will justify 
us in concluding, that the beauty of the countenance 
depends upon tiie preservation of the unity of expres- 
sion ; and that oar opinion of the beauty of the separate 
colours or fealunes, is unilbrmiy governed by their 
relation to this end. 

1. There are many countenances which are beauti- 
ful only as physical objects, which signify no character 
of mind, and of which we judge precisdy in the same 
manner as we do of inanimate forms or colours. They 
aj:e significant of strength or delicacy, of coarseness or 
47 
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fineness, of health or indisposition, of youth or of age; 
&c. but they are significant of nothing more. Of coun- 
tenances of this li^ind (whatever be their character,) 
our sense of the t>eaury of every eeparate feature is 
uniformly determined by its relation to this general 
character, and the countenance is only wholly beauti- 
ful when this relation is preserved. Our judgments of 
this kind are so common and so rapid, that we very 
seldom examine upon what they are founded ; but a 
very few illustrations will be sufficient to satisfy any 
one that they ultimately rest upon this unity of expres* 
sion. Features, small in form and fine in outline, with 
a complexion clear and pale, are generally expressive 
to us of delicacy, gentleness, fineness, &c. To such a 
countenance, give the addition of a Roman nose, or 
tumid lips, or thick and heavy eye-brows, &c. and 
every one feels that the beauty of the countenance is 
destroyed. We see that there is inconsistence in the 
arrangement : we lament it ; and we busy ourselves 
in imagining the form of feature that is wanted, and 
which would render the whole complete. — ^To a coun- 
tenance of manliness and vigour, in which the general 
form of the colours and features bears a relation to the 
general character, add one feature of infant or of fem- 
inine beauty ; a Grecian nose, a small mouth, the 
round cheek, or the small and regular teeth of infancy : 
The countenance is not only hurt, but becomes ludi-^ 
crous ; and yet the destructive feature is, in other cases, 

singularly beautiful. -There is beauty in the smooth 

complexion of youth, and in the wrinkled and furrow- 
ed complexion of age ; in the paleness of the delicate 
form, and in the high bloom of health and enjoyment ; 
in Ibe open front of honour and vigour, and the close 
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and contracted brow of thought and deep reflection, 
&c. &c. Yet let them be fortuitously mingled, or let 
the painter attempt to use them as elementary princi- 
ples of beauty, and every one will feel that their beauty 
depends upon relation, and that this relation is that of 
their correspondence to the general expression of the 
countenance. It would be absurd to multiply illustra- 
tions upon a subject which every one expresses almost 
every day of his life, in the language he uses with 
regard to human beauty. 

2. The truth of the proposition is still more apparent 
in relation to the second species of beauty, or that of 
character. Wherever, in actual life, we are conscious 
in any great degree of the influence of beauty, we shall 
always find that it is in the general or characteristic 
expression of the countenance ; that the language by 
which we describe it to others, or by which we attempt 
to explain it to ourselves, is always by terms significant 
of this expression ; that the expressions which are not 
interesting to us are never the foundation of beauty to 
us, however much they may be to others ; that the de*^ 
gree of beauty we perceive is uniformly correspondent 
to the degree of this expression which we love or ap- 
prove ; and that this beauty is in fact either felt <Mr 
unfelt, precisely as the state of our own minds induces 
us either to sympathize or not with the disposition of 
mind which the countenance displays. These are 
truths of which, 1 apprehend, every one who has ever 
attended to the history of his own feelings must imme- 
diately be conscious. If it were possible, however, to 
doubt, that the beauty of colour or feature in any coun- 
tenance arises from their correspondence and subser- 
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▼ieace to the general character of the expression, the 
following hints may perhaps he sufficient to satisfy it 
1st. When ive find fault with any feature or colour 
in a characteristic or expressive countenance, what is 
the reason of our objection, and the principle upon 
which we defend it in conversation ? 2dly, When we 
meet with this want of correspondence, in any beautiful 
countenance, do we attribute it to the absence of acme 
positively beautiful form or colour, or to the want of 
harmony with the general tone and character of the 
countenance ? 3dly, Are not the most different forms 
and colours of the countenance beautiful, when they 
are felt as the signs of just and interesting expressions ; 
and is any form or colour, however beautiful, in one 
circumstance, capable of being transferred to others, 
without affecting us with emotions very different from 
beauty? 4thly, When we imagine to ourselves some 
countenance of unmingled beauty, does the operation 
of our fancy consist in bringing together single and 
individual colours or features which we have seen in 
Individual cases as beautiful ? or does it consist in com- 
posing them into one imaginary whole, in which every 
feature and colour unites in the signification of one 
lovely or interesting expression, and in which we see 
the character we love, unmingled and unallayed by the 
usual discordance of vulgar features ? Sthly, When the 
statuary, or the painter, have executed any of those 
great works which command the admiration of ages, is 
it by uniting together features or colours of individual 
" beauty, or is it by seizing, as by inspiration, the char- 
acter they wish to represent, by throwing off all the 
incumbrances of vulgar nature, and by bringing out 
the general and ideal correspondence of every liqe aqcl 
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every colour to the character he portrays, and thus 
leaving upon the mind of the spectator, that pure 
and unmingled emotion which he is never destined to 
feel in real life ? To these queries, every one is able 
to answer ; and I flatter myself the answer to them 
will be sufficient to convince any candid mind, that the 
real beauty of the features of the countenance is ultim- 
ately determined by their relation to the general ex- 
pression ; that many which are beautiful in one case 
are not beautiful in others ; and that their real beauty 
consists in their correspondence to that unity of charac- 
ter which we ever expect and demand in this higher, 
species of beauty. 

3. The same mode of reasoning may easily be ex- 
tended to the third species of beauty, or that which . 
arises from temporary or accidental emotion. The great 
object of the painter (of modern times at least,) ha3 
been to represent the countenance under the dominion 
of such strong or sudden emotions ; the beauty which 
13 generally admired upon the stage, is that which is 
represented in scenes of deep interest or effect : and 
every one must have perceived, in common life, that, 
in moments of such a kind, the influence of beauty has 
been felt in a very different degree from what it is in the 
tranquil scenes of ordinary life. 

Every one, perhaps, has formed to himself some 
general conception of the beauty of the human coun- 
tenance, under the influence of innocence, gaiety, hope, 
joy, rapture, or under the dominion of sensibility, mel- 
ancholy, grief, or terror, &c. If he attends to the 
nature of this operation of fancy, he will find that the 
principle which governs this ideal composition is that 
pf^pity of expression ; that he admits into this sketch 
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no feature or colour which does not correspond with 
the character ii^hich interests him ; and that he is alt 
last only satisfied when he has formed the conception 
of one uniform and harmonious whole. If we look 
to our actual experience, we shall find, in the same 
manner, that the same obstacles occur as in the case of 
characteristic beauty which I have just mentioned; 
that few countenances possess this opulence of expres- 
sion ; that some unmeaning feature either checks, or 
some contradictory feature destroys, the unity of the 
expression ; and that, when we wish to feel it in reflec- 
tion, we are under the necessity of throwing out the 
discordant feature, and composing a new and more 
harmonious combination. 

Of the many circumstances of common observation 
which are evidences of this truth, I limit myself to the 
mention of a very few. 

Wh( never the countenance has any distinguishe4 
character, it is seldom susceptible of beauty, when 
under the dominion of opposite or unanalogous emo- 
tions. In countenances of deep melancholy, laughter 
is painful. In those of extreme gaiety, melancholy is 
not less so. Dignified features are disgraced by mirth, 
and mirthful features made ridiculous by the assump- 
tion of dignity. Nothing is more distressing than for 
the manly countenance to a^ect the look of softness or 
effeminacy ; and nothing more absurd than for the 
effeminate countenance to affect the expression of 
manliness. Such observations are in the power of 
every one ; and I believe it will universally be found^ 
that whenever the countenance possesses any charac- 
teristic species of beauty, no emotion is ever beautiful 
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io it, but such as accords with this predominaDt 
expressioo. 

It is on the same account that our experience of the 
different disposition^ that become the different ages of 
life, govern, in so great a degree, our opinion of the 
beauty of the countenance in those different ages. We 
expect mirth and joy in infancy ; firuiness and vigour in 
manhood ; gravity andserenity in ohi age. Nothing is 
more painful to us than the confusion or alteration of 
these expressions. Gravity in youthful features ; or the 
heedless mirth of infancy in the features of maturity ; or 
the passionate joy of youth in the features of old age, 
are expressions which we neverobserve without censure 
or disgust, and which, however beautiful in other cases, 
are in these painful and revolting. It is hence, too, 
very obviously, that there arises a certain propriety or 
decency which we expect in men of different profes- 
sions ; and that the expressions of countenance which 
we feel as beautiful or appropriate in one character, we 
feel as very different in others. The fearless and gal- 
lant look which we love in the sailor and the soldier, we 
should disapprove in the countenance of a judge, and 
still more, in that of a minister of religion. The grav- 
ity and sober thought which we expect in the looks of 
these, we should again disapprove in the courtier or the 
man of the world. We expect a different expression 
in the countenance of the great merchant and the little 
shopkeeper, in the landlord and the farmer, in the 
teacher of science and in the disciple. Each of these 
may be appropriate, and so far beautiful ; but we feel 
them only as beautiful in their proper cases, or when 
they correspond to that general character of expression 
which we expect in such cases. 1 forbear to allude to 
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the expressioQS of the female counteoaoce ; to tlM! 
peculiar emotions which are beautiful io it, which do 
not extend to the other sex ; to the degree of emotion 
which we expect io it, in comparison withthat of meii^ 
and to the painful sentiments we feel, when female 
features assume the expression of man, or those of men 
assume that of woman, because thejr are within tbe 
reach of every person's observation* 

3. Tbe illustrations which I have offered of the truth 
of the general {m>position, ^^ That tbe beauty of cc^ouib 
^^ or features in the human countenance, is estimated 
'^ by their harmony or conre^x>ndence with the general 
^^ expression, and from no original and positive beauty 
^^ in themselves," has been supported by that reference 
to common feet and common experience, of which 
every reader can judge. There is another argument, 
which arises from our consciousness, in which, perhaps, 
some of ray readers may find a deeper interest. 

If there were any ori^nal beauty in certain colours 
or forms of the human countenance, or if the hnman 
mind were adapted to experience the emotion of 
beauty only from such forms or colours, it would then 
inevitably follow, as in the case of eveiy other sense, 
that one single and individual sentiment of (deasure 
would be felt upon such s^pearances ; that the emo* 
tion of beauty would be a simple and unassociated 
sentiment ; and that language every where would have 
conveyed it with the same unity and accuracy, as it 
does the sentiments of right or wrong, of justice or 
injustice. 

If, on the contrary, our sense of the beauty of such 
forms or colours, is dependent upon their relation to a 
general expression ; if our sentiment of their beauty 
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varies with that relation ; and if the same forms and 
colours that are beautiful in one case are not beautiful 
in others, then it ought to follow, that our consciousness 
and our language (as expressive of that consciousness) 
should vary with the different circumstances of com- 
position ; that instead of one peculiar emotion of 
beauty, we should experience as many different emo- 
tions of beauty as the qualities of the human mind can 
excite ; that the countenance of each sex, and of every 
age, should be susceptible of beauty wherever the 
composition of its features, &c. corresponded with the 
character we expected and wished ; and that no 
countenance should be felt or be expressed by us, as 
beautiful, but when the conformation of the various 
features and colours corresponded with .the character-, 
istic, or temporary character, which we wished and 
expected under the circumstances in which we per- 
ceived them. 

Which of these two theories is the most just, or the 
most correspondent to our plain and common experi- 
ence, I willingly leave to my readers to determine. 

From the illustrations I have offered in this chapter, 
with regard to the origin of the beauty of the human 
countenance, there are some general conclusions which 
seem to follow, which it may not be unuseful to th^ 
observers of nature to attend to ; and to the artists who 
are engaged in the representation of beautiful nature 
to remember. 

I. 

There seem to be three distinct sources of the 
beauty or sublimity of the countenance of man. 
48 
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1st, From physical beauty, or the beauty of certainr 
colours and forms, considered simply as forms or colours. 

2d, From the beauty of expression and character j 
or that habitual form of features and colour of complex- 
ion, which, from experience, we consider as significant 
of those habitual dispositions of the human mind, which 
we lov6, or approve, or admire. And, 

3d, From the beauty of emotion ; or the expression 
of certain local or temporary affections of inindi whicb 
we approve, or love, or admire. 

IL 

Eachof these species of beauty will be perfect, when 
the composition of the countenance is such as to pre- 
serve, pure and unmingled, the expression which it 
predominantly conveys ; and when no feature or colour 
is admitted, but which is subservient to the unity of 
this expression. 

III. 

The last or highest degree of beauty or sublimity of 
the humfan countenance, will alone be attained when 
aU these expressions are united ; when the physical 
beauty corresponds to the characteristic ; when the 
beauty of temporary emotion harmonizes with the 
beauty of character ; and when all fall upon the heart 
of the spectator as oiie whole, in which matter, in all 
its most exqtjisite fornis, is only felt as the sign of one 
great or amiable character of mind. 

SECTION HI. 
Of the Beauty and 8vblimity cfthe Human Farm. 

The same principle which leads us to ascribe th« 
beauty of inanimate forms to some one original and 
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independent configuration of beautiful form, has a 
tendency to mislead us with regard to the beauty of the 
human form. In some species of form we perceiviei 
beauty ; in others, we perceive none. Of so uniform an 
effect we believe there must be an equally uniform 
cause, and as the apparent cause is in the nature and 
circumstances of the material form, we very naturally 
satisfy the indolence of inquiry, by supposing that 
there must be someone appearance or character of this 
material fojrm which is originally beautiful ; and that, 
of consequence, the absence of beauty aiises, m any 
case, from the absence of this peculiar and gifted form. 
Such is the first and most natural theory of mankind. 
It is tJbat which we universally find among the lower 
ranks of men ; and which, though it does not satisfy 
them, perhaps, in any individual case to which they 
give their attention, is yet sufficient to give them some- 
thing like a general principle, which, while it has the 
appearance of truth, has still more the great conven- 
ienee of theory, that of savieg them from the labour of 
farther investigation. Of this popular and infant 
theory, it is needless for me to enter into any investiga^ 
tion. It is always abandoned as soon as men are 
capable of observation ; when they are able to perceive, 
that there is in fact no such supposed form of original 
beauty ; and when they begin to feel, from their own 
experience, that ttie sentiment of beauty is felt from 
many different and even opposite appearances of 
human form. 

From thi^ early hypothesis, the next step has uniform- 
ly been to the* imagination of some original beauty in 
certain proportions of the human form. The belief 
that there is one central and sacred form which jtlone is 
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beautiful, must be abandoned as soon as men are 
capable of observation. But the natural prejudice 
to refer the cause of this emotion to the material 
qualities alone if hich excite it, is not so soon abandon* 
ed ; and as these are susceptible of measurement aod 
precision, there is an obvious motive given, both to the 
philosopher and the artist, to establish a correspondent 
precision in the system of the one, and the productions 
of the other. 

The human form is composed of different parts. In 
the natural or in the imitated form, there are some 
relations or proportions of these parts, which are every 
where felt as beautiful. It is natural therefore to con* 
elude, that the adoption of such measures or proportions 
will always secure the production of the same effect ; 
it seems hence naturally to follow, that the latent beauty 
of form arises from these peculiar proportions ; and 
that if these proportions were precisely ascertained, 
there would be a certain rule given, by which the 
production of beauty, in this respect, would infallibly 
be attained. Artists, accordingly, in every age, have 
taken pains to ascertain the most exact measurements 
of the human form, and of all its parts* They have 
imagined also various standards of this measurement; 
and many disputes have arisen whether the length of 
the head, of the foot, or of the nose, was to be consid* 
ered as this central and sacred standard. Of such 
questions, and such disputes, it is not possible to speak 
with seriousness, when they occur in the present times. 
But it ought at the same time to be remembered, that 
this theory, however imperfect, was y-^t a step (and 
indeed a great one) in the progress, both of the art and^ 
ef the science of ta^te. It supposed observation — ^it 
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animated attention ; and ivhat is more, under the name 
o{ physical proportion (as I shall afterwards show,) it 
iDvolved the study of higher and more genuine prppor- 
tioa. The artist, in attending to the rude grammar of 
bis language, learned something ofits spirit and capa- 
city ; and when the progressive expansion of genius 
left behind it the rules and proportions of the school, 
the philosopher learned also to extend his induction, 
and to perceive that there were other principles by 
which his emotions were governed, and which were 
yet remaining for his investigation. 

Of this second theory, therefore, ^^ That there are 
^' eertain relations or proportions of the different parts of 
<< the human form, which are originally and essentially 
^^ beautiful, and from the perception of which all our sen- 
^^ timent of beauty in this respect arises'' — ^it is, I trust, 
now unnecessary for me to enter into any lengthened 
refutation. Yet, as some opinions of this kind yet lin- 
ger among connoisseurs and men of taste ; and as the 
anxiety for some definite rules of judgment is ever more 
prevalent among such men, than the desire of investi- 
gating their truth, it may not be unuseful to suggest 
the following very simple considerations, which every 
one of my intelligent readers must fully have antici- 
pated. 

1. If there were any definite proportions of the parts 
of the human form, which, by the constitutidn of our 
nature, were solely and essentially beautiful, it must 
inevitably have followed, that the beauty of these pro^ 
portions must have been as positively and definitely 
settled as the relations of justice or of geometry. To 
take an original sense, for granted, and, at the same 
time, to suppose, that the indications of thjs sense are 
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variable^ or contradictory^ is a solecism in reasoning^ 
which no man will venture to support. If such a sense 
is supposed, then the universal opinion of mankiDd 
ought to be found to agree in some precise and defin* 
ite proportion of the parts of the human form. If the 
opinions of mankind do not agree in such certain and 
definite proportion, then no peculiar sense can be 
supiposed to exist, by which these sentiments are 
received* 

That not only the sentiments of mankind do not agree 
upon this subject, but that the sentiments of the same 
individual differ, in a most material manner, is a truth 
very susceptible of illustration. There is no form, 
perhaps in nature, which admits of such variety, both 
in appearance and proportion of parts, as the body of 
man ; and which, therefore, seems so little capable of 
being reduced to any definite system of proportion. 
The proportions of the form of the infant are different 
from those of youth ; these again from those of man- 
hood ; and these again perhaps still more from those of 
old age and decay. If there were any instinctive sense 
of beauty in form, in this long history, there would be 
one age only in which this sense could be gratified. 
Yet every one knows, not only that each, of these peri- 
ods is susceptible of beautiful form, but what is much 
more, that the actual beauty of every period consists 
in the preservation of the proportions, peculiar to that 
period, and that these differ in every article almost from 
those that are beautiful in other periods of the life of 
the same individual. The same observation is yet 
etill more obvious with regard to the difference of sex. 
In every part of the form, the proportions which are 
beautiful in the two sexes are different ; and iheappU- 
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caUoD of the proportions of the one to the form of the 
otbery is every where felt as painful and disgusting. 
Ify however, there were any original and essential 
beauty in some definite proportion of parts, such effects 
could never happen. This definite proportion, in every 
case, would be solely beautiful, and every variation from 
it would affect us as a deviation or opposition to the 
genuine form of beauty. 

It may be observed, in the same manner, that if the 
beiauty of form consisted in any original proportion, the 
productions of the fine arts would every where have 
testified it ; and that in the works of the statuary and 
the painter, we should have found only this sole and 
sacred system of proportion. The fact however is, (as 
every one knows) that in such productions no such 
rule is observed ; that there is no one proportion of 
parts which belongs to the most beautiful productions 
of these arts ; that the proportions of the Apollo, for 
instance, are different from those of the Hercules, the 
Antinous, the Gladiator, &c. and that there are not, in 
the whole catalogue of ancient statues, two perhaps, 
of which the proportions are actually the same. Against 
the hypothesis of an instinctive beauty in proportion, 
no fact can be so decisive as this. If there were any 
original beauty in peculiar proportions of the human 
form, the artists of antiquity must have perceived it,^ 
when it was so easy a matter to ascertain it, only by the 
labour of measurement and calculation : and that their 
productions are independent of such definite propor- 
tions, and that their effect is still produced, amid all 
this variation of proportion, are irrefragable proofs, not 
only that the beauty of their works is not dependent 
upon such a theory of proportion, but that it arises from 
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some higher causes, and from some more profound 
atteDtioD to those feelings of human nature in vhich 
the sentiment of beauty is to be found. 

2. If there were any original beauty in certain pro^ 
portions of the human form (independent of all other 
considerations,) then it must necessarily follow, that 
the same proportions of that form would in all cases be 
beautiful, and that all other proportions would affect ua 
with sentiments of pain or of displeasure. If such a 
theory were maintained^ let the philosopher state with 
accuracy the proportions that are thus instinctively 
beautiful. Let him then examine whether this doc- 
trine corresponds with the most obvious facts in nature* 
The various ages of man are, in some cases, and in all 
cases may be made, beautiful by the genius of the 
painter or the statuary. Are the rules of proportion 
applicable to all these cases ? and do we admire the 
form of the child, the youth, the man, and the aged 
man, because they retain, amid all their changes, the 
same proportions P Is the beauty of the female form 
demonstrable only because it contains the same pro- 
portions with that of man ? And is every thing that 
deviates from the male proportion, a blemish and a 
deviation from beauty in the female ? These are obvi- 
ous considerations ; the pursuit of them, however, will 
lead every one, that is capable of observation, to still 
more satisfactory conclusions* If it is still farther sup- 
posed, in aid of this infant theory, that there are certain 
proportions in sex, and in the various ages of human 
life, which are originally beautiful, it will not easily he 
supposed or maintained, that there are similar instincts 
correspondent to the casual occupations of mankind ; 
and that in every age in the progress of society, and in 
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bvery society into which civilized man is farmed, new 
or accidental instincts must be given, by which alone 
he can perceive the beauty of the forms atound him; 
Yet all this must be supposed before, Upon these prin* 
ciples, it is possible to account for the sentiments we 
every day feel, and for the illustrations which the artist 
every day gives us, with regard to the beauty of pro- 
portion. We see every day, around us, some forms of 
our species which affect us with sentiments of beauty* 
In our own sex, we see the forms of the legislator, the 
mati of rank, the general, the man of science, the private 
soldier, the sailor, the labourer, the beggar, &c. In the 
other sex, we see the forms of the matron, the widow^ 
the young wottian, the nUrse, the domestic servant, &Ci 
Is it by the principle of proportion alone, that in ail 
these cases our sentiment of beauty is determined ? Are 
the proportions the same in all these cases ? Is not in 
fact our sentiment of beauty determined by the differ- 
ence of these proportions ; and would not the applica* 
tion of the same principles to each, destroy altogether 
the characteristic beauty which we expect and look for 
In such different cases ? It is obviously the same in the 
arts of imitation* We expect different proportions of 
form from the painter, in his tepresentation of a Warrior 
and of a shepherd, of a senator and of a peasant, of a 
wrestler and of a boatman^ of a savage and of a man of 
cultivated manners. We expect, in the same manner, 
from the statuary, very different proportions in the forms 
of Jove and of Apollo, of Hercules and of Antinous, of 
a Grace and of Andromache^ of a Bacchanal and of 
Minerva, &c. It is of no consequence at present why 
we expect all this, and why the greatest artists have so 
49 
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faithfully fulfilled this expectation. It is only of con- 
sequence to observe, that all this could not happen if 
there were any sole and original beauty in certain 
proportions alone ; and that, if this had been the case, 
neither could we have formed the expectation, nor 
could the artist have dared to obey it, by deviating from 
the sole and established principle of beauty. The far- 
ther prosecution of this illustration 1 leave very wil- 
lingly tathe reader. 

If the beauty, then, of the human form does not arise 
from any certain proportions which are solely and 
essentially beautiful, we must look for the source of it 
in those expressions, of which (like every other material 
form) it may be significant to us. 

There are twoprincipal classes of expression, which 
the human form seems to me to have to us, and which 
I shall consider separately, as they are the foundation 
of very different kinds of beauty, and havenot,j>erhaps, 
been so accurately distinguished as they deserve. 

L 

The first of these expressions is that of fitness for the 
end for which the form was designed. The human 
body is a machine fitted for many and important ends ; 
every member of it, in the same manner, has distinct 
employments, and may be either well or ill formed for 
these ends. The knowledge of this fitness in the whole 
form, or in the various parts of it, we learnfrom our 
own experience, and from our continual observation of 
Others; and the appearance of every formjmmediately 
suggests to us the ideas either of fitness or unfitness for 
these ends. That ,the appearance of fitness, in this 
respect, is pleasing and satisfactory to us ; and that the 
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appearance, on the contrary, of any unfitness, either in 
the general form or in any of its members, is painful 
and unsatisfactory to us, are propositions which need 
Qo illustration. Our opinions upon the subject are 
perhaps very seldom very accurute or scientific, and 
the standard by which we judge is, in general perhaps, 
only the common or average form. But that we have 
all some standard of judgment on this subject, and that 
we actually feel this sentiment, either of fitness or 
unfitness, in observing the forms of those around us, 
the experience of every day may convince us. 

It is this expression o( fitness which is, I apprehend, 
the source of the beauty of what is strictly and properly 
called proportion in the parts of the human form. The 
considerations which lead me to this opinion are the 
following: 

1st, From language. The terms of proportion and 
of fitness are convertible. If we describe to any person 
the circumstances of a form perfectly fitted for the ani- 
mal ends of men, we give him immediately the idea of 
its proportion. If we describe a form in any respect 
unfitted for these ends, we give him immediately, in the 
same manner, the conception of disproportion. If^ on 
the other hand, we describe a form, or a part of the 
form, as weH or ill proportioned, we immediately con- 
vey the ideareitherof the fitness or unfitness of the form^ 
&c. Such circumstances could i^ot occur^ if our sen-- 
timents on these subjects arose from different causes. 

2d, Our sensibility to the beauty of proportion is 
limited by our knowledge of this fitness. Children^ it 
may always be observable^ though sensible to the beau- 
ty of forms from other causes, are very late of being 
sensible to the J^eauty of proportion, obviously because 
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they have not yet acquired the knowledge upon which 
the sense of this relation is founded. Every one may 
have observed) in the same manner, that women are 
very imperfect judges of the beauties of proportion in 
the male figure, and that Aeir sentiments of beauty are 
formed upon very different principles : because they 
pre naturally unacquainted, from theirown experience^ 
with the various ends to which this fine machioe is so 
wonderfully adapted ; and while they remain ignoraol; 
of them, they want that sense of fitness upon which tlM 
sentiment of proportion is founded. The comnKNi 
professions of society demand the exertion of certain 
members of the body, in preference to the rest, and 
each has the tehdency, therefore, to give peculiar 
strength and amplitude to these peculiar members;. 
Such appearances of the human form are perhaps 
unpleasing to the general spectator, as deviations from 
the common forms. But to those who consider them 
in the view of the ends which they serve, tliey not only 
acquire the beauty of proportion, but tbe ibrai woidri 
appear to them imperfect and unsatisfactory witliout 
these eppearawces. Every one expects a different 
conformation of members in the soldier, the sailor, the 
waterman, the shepherd, the huntsman, the ploi2^lvmaDy 
tic. and every painter accommodates himself to this 
expectation. If we ask what is the cause of this dif- 
ference of our expectation, we shall find it to fee in our 
previous knowledge of the purposes which they serve ; 
that the conformation which is suited to the end, has 
always to us the beauty of prc^rtion ; and that, when 
we assign our reason for oar approbation, the reasoo is 
always that of fitness for the occupation of the person, 
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When we are ignoranl; of this end^ we never fail to feel 
the coDforrpation unpleasing. 

3d. When tiie opiaion of fitness varies, the sense of 
propcKtion uatfoftnly varies with it. The most striking 
illustraition of this proposition is in the sentiments we 
feel with regard to the form and proportion of the sexes. 
Nothing is more pleasing or satisfactory to us^ than the 
full proportions of the male form, when every member 
of the form is significant to us c^ the vigour and energy 
lor which we know it was designed. The same pro- 
p<nti(His in the female form are both painful and 
unsatisfactory. Nothing, in the same manner, that 
foffin can exhibit, is so beautiful as the genuine pro- 
portions of the female form ; yet nothing is so positively 
painful, and ev&a shocking, as the appearance of such 
proportions in the form of man. We may trace the 
influence of the same opinion, in o«tr judgments of the 
proportions which are pleasing to us in the progress of 
the individual form, from infancy to manhood. In the 
age of infamcy we look for health aad happiness, and 
vivacity, but not for energy or strength. The pleasing 
proportions of that age. are, therefore, those only which 
i^ure conducive to those ends 4 and the appearance of 
premature strength or energy, always afiects us with a 
sense of something unnatural and monstrous. In the 
form of youth, we look for vivacity, agility, speedy and 
all the incipient marks of muscular power ; but we do 
not look for the traces of confirmed strength, or habits 
ual exertion. It is in manhood only, that we expect 
the full evolution of the members of the human 
form ; and that we learn those general maxims of pro- 
portion, which not only guide our opinion of the form 
in that age, biU which, in some measure, guide also our 
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Opinions of the different forms of the same individuat 
in earlier ages, as the signs or indications of the prom- 
ised and mature form,. In these different stages of 
human life, it is obvious that the proportions of the 
same form are very different, and it is equally obvious, 
that they are pleasing only when they are accommoda* 
ted to the ends which we conceive to belong to these 
different periods. 

We are conscious of the same effect in the opinions 
we form of the proportions of the human body, in the 
various business and occupations of life ; and the most 
different conformations are pleasing to us when they 
are significant of their fitness to these occupations^ 
We expect a different form, and a different conforma* 
tion of limbs, in a running-footman and a waterman, ia 
a wrestler and a racing-groom, in a shepherd and a 
sailor, &c. If, with the idle and ineffectual labour of 
the connoisseur, we should measure the proportions of 
the Faun and the Gladiator, the Hercules and the An^ 
tinous, the Jupiter and the Apollo, we should find that 
not only the proportions of the form, but those of every 
limb were different ; and that the pleasure we feel in 
these proportions arises from their exquisite fitness for 
the physical ends which the artists were consulting, 
and not from any original or definite conformations, 
which alone are pleasing, independent of any such 
fitness. Even the most unobserving of mankind are 
yet conscious of the influence of this opinion ; and we 
have only to attend to the common language of con- 
versation to perceive, that men, in general, judge of th^ 
propriety of every form by its suitableness to the pro* 
fession, or age, or occupation of the person ; and that 
some sentiment of dissatisfaction is always expressed| 
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when this fitness or suitableness does not appear in th« 
peculiar form or configuration. 

4th, I would observe in the last place, that the senti- 
ment of pleasure we feel from proportion in the human 
form is precisely similar, both in kind and degree, to 
that which we experience from the appearance of fit- 
ness in other subjects. The sentiment of fitness is 
a pleasing and satisfactory one, but it is not (in itself) 
a sentiment of much efiect or enthusiasm. We are 
pleased, but not transported: it satisfies the under- 
standing, but it has little effect upon the imagination. 
The sentiment we experience from the observation of 
proportion in this subject, is precisely similar. The 
just or expedient conformation of the human form, or 
any of its members, to their ends, is undoubtedly a 
pleasing and satisfactory observation ; but it is not one^ 
which (of itself) leads to any deeper emotion* We are 
more displeased with its absence, than pleased with its 
occurrence/ If we describe to any person a form of 
this kind, we shall find that we give him satisfaction 
rather than emotion ; and if we wish to give him the 
impression of beauty, we shall also find that we must 
have recourse to other principles, and suggest other 
images to his mind, than those of mere fitness or 
proportion. 

If the reader has followed me in the preceding slight 
illustrations, he will be induced to conclude : 1st, That 
there are no original and definite proportions which 
alone are beautiful, by any peculiar law in the human 
form. 2dly, That the beauty of these proportions 
(whenever they are felt,) is resolvable into the more 
general beauty of fitness. And, 3dly, That this expres* 
sion of fitness, though a source of calm and satisfactoiy 
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pleasure, is yet very insufficient to account lor tb« 
intense and profound delight we are conscious of 
experiencing from the appearances of the boinau form. 
Proportion, therefore, though necessary to the beau^ 
ty or sublimity of the form of man, does not constitute 
it. Every one knows that forms may be perfectly 
proportioned, and yet not be beautiful* In its proper 
and restricted sense, it is the just relation of animal 
members to the ends of an animal frame ; and it is a 
term therefore, equally applicable to the forms of 
animals as to those of man. In so far as it influences 
our minds, it is a source rather of negative than of 
poutive beauty ; without it, beauty cannot exist, but 
it does not exist in it alone ; and to account, therefore, 
for the effects we feel from the appearances of the 
human form, we must look for other causes and higher 
principles. 

II. 

The second class of expressions which the form of 
man has to us is that of character, or of some amiaWe 
ar interesting quality of mind. When we considertbis 
form only as an animal frame, we determine its beauty 
only by its fitness for the ends of animal existence ; 
when we consider it as the habitation of mind, we 
perceive it to be significant, in every member, of the 
disposition or character of that mind. 

That such expressions exist ; or that the human 
form is actually significant to us of mental qualitieSj 
and as such, is productive of the emotions which such 
qualities in themselves produce, is proved beyond 
dispute by the universal language of mankind. We 
not only speak of forms as majestic, or heroic, or gentle, 
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x>t benevolent, or gay, or spirited, or melancholy, or 
despondent, &c. but what is much more, they are the 
only terms in which^ in infant languages, or among the 
common people, the human form is described and 
distinguished. The progress of art, indeed, gives to 
the artist and the connoisseur the advantage (and with 
it all the abuses) of technical terms ; but in every 
country, the great body of mankind adhere to their 
first impressions^ and distinguish the individual forms 
of those around them, by the qualities of mind of which 
they feel them to be significant. Without pretending 
to any accurate enumeration, I apprehend the follow- 
ing sources of expression are consistent with every 
man^s experience* 

' 1. From the nature of form itself; in the same 

manner as has formerly been explained in the case of 

inanimate forms. Thus smooth and polished surfaces 

are expressive to us of fineness, and some kind of 

animal perfection ; slender and attenuated forms, of 

fineness, gentleness, tenderness, &c. forms which are 

described by flowing and waving outlines, of delicacy, 

ease, and pliability* The opposite appearances in the 

human form ; rough or unpolished surfaces, square 

or massy substances, sharp or angular outlines, are 

naturally expressive to us of the contrary qualities of 

rudeness, coarseness, harshness, and imperfection. 

That such effects are produced upon our minds by the 

appearances of the human form, may be very often 

observed in the opinions we form of the character of 

strangers, when we have>no better grounds of opinion ; 

and that they have always some eflFect, even in the 

impressions we receive from the forms of those ivfe>> 

60 
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know best, I think every man will at least suspect^ wh0 
attends to bis own feelings. 

2. Tbe different forms of age and of sex (for I must 
limit myself to tbe great illustrations wbicb nature 
affords me,) are expressive to us, from experience, of 
different cbaracters, and become tbus significant of 
those characters. The peculiar forms of infancy are 
expressive to us of innocence, ignorance, feebleness, 
thoughtlessness, and vivacity. Those of youth are 
expressive to us of sprightliness, activity, hope, and 
ardour. The mature form of man is expressive of 
strength, fortitude, thought, and the capacity of exer<- 
tion. The mature female form is expressive of delica** 
cy, modesty, humility, beneficence, and tenderness. 
The peculiar forms of old age in both sexes, of decay^ 
diminished strength, abated capacity, and approacb- 
ing dissolution. That these different expressions exist 
in these different forms, it were surely unnecessary to 
attempt to illustrate. 

3. The form is susceptible of another class of expres- 
sions, as an animal form. Thus, there are certain ap- 
pearances which are significant to us of heahh or disease, 
of strength or of wetikness, of activity or of inactivity, 
of agility or of un wieldiness, of ease or of constraint, &c. 
&c. The least attention to our own experience, or 
to the language of others, may easily convince us, both 
how generally these expressions occur in our observa- 
tion of tbe human form, and how strongly they affect 
us with correspondent sentiments either of pleasure or 
pain. 

4. The greatest and the most important class of ex- 
pressions, however, of which the appearances of the 
form of man are significant to us, is that of peculiar 
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cliaracters or dispositions of mind. Of the certainty 
and cmiversarity of this fact, it would be absurd to enter 
into any formal illustration. We acknowledge it our- 
s^ves, whenever we describe any form as majestic, 
hu mble, gay, thoughtful, despondent, &c. We under- 
stand it, whenever we hear the language of others de- 
scribe them in the same terms ; and we recognize it^ 
whenever, in the works of the painter or the statuary, 
we feel ourselves affected by emotions of awe, admir- 
ation, respect, pity or sympathy. 

Whether the knowledge which all men, in some de- 
gree, have of these expressions, is to be ascribed to an 
original sense, or whether (as is more probable,) it is 
the result of experience, is a question of no consequence 
in the present inquiry. It is sufficient for me, if it is 
allowed, that the forms of the human body are descrip- 
tive of characters of mind : that one form, for instance, 
is expressive of dignity, another of humility, another 
of gaiety, another of melancholy, &c. &c. and that 
such forms actually convey to us the belief of the 
dispositions and characters of which we have generally 
found them significant. If it is allowed that they have 
such expressions, it will not easily be denied, that 
such expressions must have their natural and necessary 
influence upon our feelings and emotions. 

I may be permitted however to state, that there are 
many reasons, both in our own experience, and in our 
observation of the frame of others, which may lead us 
very early to some general conclusions of this kind. 
Every one knows how much the form of man is affected 
and changed by the passions which happen to influence 
him : there is no child who does not know the distinc- 
tion between the form of dignity, of arrogance^ of bu- 
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militj, of supplication, of pity, of melancholy. When 
we come to think. of these varieties, we cannot fail to 
perceive that every passion has its distinct influence 
upon the form and proportions of the general frame ; 
that all the animating and cheerful passions, such as 
hope, ardour, fortitude, magnanimity, &c, have an effect 
ip dilating and extending the general form ) and that 
all those passions, on the contrary, which are dispirit- 
ing or depressing, have a contrary effect in contracting 
the limits, and diminishing the proportions, and lessen^ 
ing the volume of the general form. Were observa- 
tions of this kind carried as far as they deserve, I am 
' prrs laded it would be found that every genuine passion 
has its own peculiar influence upon the form, by it3 
influence upon some peculiar members of it : that cer^ 
tain passions have certain effects, either in the contrac- 
tion or dilatation of certain parts of the human frame : 
and that the language of the form might be made as in- 
telligible by the painter or the statuary, as the language 
of the voice is made by the composer of genius. It 
belongs to the artist to pursue inquiries of this kind. It 
is sufiicient for me only to observe, that there are cer- 
tain indications in the human form of the dispositions 
which inhabit it : that different passions produce differ- 
ent conformations of the members and proportions of 
this form : that habitual dispositions are necessarily 
accompanied by habitual conformations; and that 
from this experience we all become sensible to these 
effects, and do in fact judge and speak of the forms 
of those around us as expressive of these characters or 
dispositions. 

That it is from these sources, or from the expression 
of pleasing qr interesting qualities or dispositions of 
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mind, that .the buman form derives all its positive 
beauty, appears to be evident, from the following 
considerations. 

1. Every form which is felt as expressive of amiable 
or interesting character, is in some degree or other 
beautiful. Whenever we speak of a form as being 
heroic, or majestic, or compassionate, or tender, or gay^ 
or modest, melancholy, &c. we always convey to others, 
and we mean to convey, the opinion of beauty. When- 
ever such a description is made to ourselves, we are 
uniformly impressed with the belief of beauty in that 
form. In the works of the painter and the statuary, all 
the forms which represent pleasing or interesting char- 
acters of mind, are beautiful ; and all those which ex- 
press painful, or vicious dispositions, ^re of an opposite 
character. If our sense of the beauty of form arose 
from material proportions alone, and were altogether in-^ 
dependent of expression, such a coincidence could not 
happen. Forms would be beautiful only as they ap- 
proached to a certain material standard; and whatever 
were the expressions they signified, our sense of their 
beauty would be determined, not by this expression, 
but by their approach or deviation from this standard. 

2. The most different forms are beautiful when they 
are expressive of interesting characters. What can be 
so different as the forms of infancy, of youth, of man- 
hood, of old age? Yet all are beautiful when they are 
expressive of tbe^aracter which belongs to that age. 
What similarity is there between the forms of hope 
and of humility, of melancholy and of heroism, of for- 
titude and of compassion, of joy and gratitude ? Yet 
all of these are beautiful. How different in every re- 
spect almost, are the genuine forms of sex ? and yet 
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DO one will pretend that beauty is limited to one alone. 
If our sense of beautj in the human form were the 
result of material appearances only, such differences 
of effect would be altogether impossible. 

3. The sentiment of beauty which we feel in these 
cases, is precisely similar to those which we feel from 
the characters of mind of which such forms are ex«> 
pressive. If the emotion of beauty were the effect of 
any law of our nature by which certain forms or pro- 
portions were immediately productive of this emotion, 
the emotion itself would be an uniform and homogen- 
eous one, and would differ only in degree, but not in 
kind. Every sound and colour produces one definite 
sensation, and all colours and sounds of the same kind^ 
according to their degree, produce the same sensation. 
If there were any peculiar sense, by which the emotion 
of beauty with regard to forms was received, the emo- 
tion ivould in every case be similar, and as readily 
distinguishable from all other emotions, as the sense of 
sotmd is from that of colour, or the sentiment of justice 
from that of expedience. 

In his experience of the beauty of forms, I appre- 
hend, every man is conscious that there is no such 
uniformity of emotion, as any sense of material beauty, 
independent of all expression, would produce. In his 
admiration of the forms of heroism, of gaiety, of ma- 
jesty, of pity,' of grief, of resignation, is it one uniform 
and peculiar emotion he feels ? or is it, on the contrary, 
an emotion founded upon the peculiar character he 
contemplates, and which corresponds to the emotion he ^ 
feels from the same character of mind, when he meets 
with it in real life, or when it is represented to him in the 
page of the historian or the novelist? It would be a sin^ 
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gular anonialy iu nature, if the same cause should pro- 
duce in our minds gaiety and sadness, admiration and 
pity, laughter and tears : Yet all these different effects are 
produced by the appearances of the human form ; and,. 
in all these various and contradictory appearances, we 
at the same time feel the sentiment of beauty. No 
imaginable theory seems to be able to account for these 
discordant facts, which rest upon any original sense of 
beauty in form alone ; and no other theory seems to 
be able to include them, but that which attributes the 
origin of beauty to the expressions of which the form 
is significant, and which therefore admits of every 
variety of form as beautiful, which is expressive of 
pleasing or interesting character. 

4. In the preceding observations, I have considered 
the human form only as a simple form, the beauty of 
which was to be determined either by some law of 
material form, or as significant to us of various inter^ 
esting and affecting characters of mind. Fearful as I 
am of fatiguing my readers, I must yet entreat their 
patience to follow me in another view of the subject ; 
in which, I apprehend, the same truth will more strong- 
ly appear, and from which, perhaps, some conclusions 
may be derived of consequence^ both to the artist and 
the man of philosophic taste. 

The human form is not a simple form. It is a com- 
plicated frame, composed of many parts, in which some 
relation of these parts is required by every eye, and 
from which relation, beauty, or deformity, is the actual 
and experienced result. If the principle which I have 
stated is just, if the positive beauty of the human form 
arises in all various and different cases, from its expres- 
sion of character of mind, then it ought to follow, that 
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the beauty of coirtposition in this complicated form 
ought (as in all other cases df com position,) to arise 
from the preserration of unity of character ; that no 
forms or proportions ought to be felt as beautiful, but 
those which accord with this central expression ; and 
that different forms and different proportions ought to 
be felt as beautiful, whenever they are significant of 
the characters we wish and expect. If the^e are found 
to be facts, I apprehend it will not only be sufficient 
to shew the real origin of the beauty of form, but to 
establish some more definite conceptions, with regard 
to the nature of the beauty we experience m these 
relations of the parts of the human form. 

That the beauty of composition in the form of mail 
is determined by this unity of character or expression 5 
or in other words, that the principle by which we judge 
of the beauty of any member or members of the form, 
is that of their correspondence to the genera|| express 
sion, is a proposition which seems very consistent with 
common experience. Every form which we remark 
for beauty has always some specific character which is 
the foundation of our admiration. It is either manly or 
gallant, or majestic, or dignified, &c. ; or feotiinine, or 
gentle, or modest, or delicate, &c. : as such we feel, 
and as such we describe it^ It seldom happens, how- 
ever, in actual life, that any form of this kind appears 
to us in which we are not conscious of some defect, of 
some limb or member being unsuitable to the rest, and 
affecting us with some sense of pain or dissatisfaction. 
If we ask ourselves what is the reason of our disappro- 
bation, or if we attend to the language of others, we 
shall find, I think, that it is always resolvable intb the 
want of correspondent expression ; and that the imagi- 
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nary attempts we make to rectify it, consist in new- 
modelling the faulty members, so as to accord with 
this expression. It is painful to us, tbns, to see a form of 

. general delicacy, with any strong or muscular limb ; to 
see a bust of manliness or strength, with limbs either 
short or attenuated ; or limbs of great strength and 
vigour, with a thin and hectic form of body, &c. In the 
general form ofwoman,itis, in the same manner, pain- 
ful to observe any limb of masculine size or strength ; 
and so delicate is even the rudest feeling upon this 
subject, that the form of afoot,orof a6nger,candetract 
from the most perfect beauty. When we have the 
misfortune to witness any defect of this kind, we wish, 
and perhaps we express our wishes, to remedy it ; and 
what is the object of our wishes ? Is it not to reduce 
the too powerful, or to increase the too attenuated limb 
to the general character of the form ; to maintain 
throughout it that unity of expression which is necessary 
to our complete emotion ; and if, either in idea or in 
imitation, we can succeed in these wishes, do we not 
feel oursejves, and teach others to feel, the full effect 
of that beautiful form, which nature or accident has left 
imperfect ? Is it not consistent^ in the same manner, 
with general experience, that in describing a beautiful 
form to those who have not seen it, we always begin by 
stating the character which it signifies ; and if we end 

, by asserting that all the various members of the form 
Correspond in maintaining this characteristic expres- 
sion, do we not succeed in convincing them that the 
form is beautiful, and that its composition is as perfect 
as its expression ? 

Thestandard, 1 believe, by which we chiefly estimate 
. 61 
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the general character of the form, is that of the expre?^ 
eion of the countenance. We verj seldom, I appre^ 
hedd, pretend to judge of the beauty of the form of any 
person, whose countenance we have not yet seen. Of 
a mutilated statue, of which the head was lost, we 
might speak securely of the propriety of its mere phy- 
sical proportions, but I think we should not speak with 
equal security of the beauty of the composition of its 
members. In studyingany of the greaterforms of stat- 
uary or painting, 1 conceive, in the same manner, that 
we shall feel in ourselves, and that we may observe id 
others, that our eye is perpetually moving from the 
countenance to the form ; that until we feel distinctly 
the character which the countenance expresses, we are 
at a loss to conceive the meaning of the composition y 
and that when we do feel it, we then immediately con- 
ceive that we are in possession of the key by which the 
fornj and the proportion of every member is to be 
estimated. The moment, either in the observation 
of nature or of the arts of imitation, that we feel the 
countenance to be expressiveof character, we instantly 
expect and look for, an unity in the composition of 
every member of the form. The most insigiiifiGant 
portions of the frame seem then to arise into meaning 
and consequence ; we demand that all of these should 
contribute, by the nature of their character, to the 
general character of the countenance ; and if any of 
them are defective, we lament either over the accidents 
of nature, or the incapacity of the artist. Were we to 
state to any person, that a statue had all the proportions 
which the'assiduity of technical taste had ascertained^ 
that every limb was fashioned according to the most 
approved rule, and the whole composed of the most 
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perfect individual members, the impression, I think, 
we should leave upon him, would be, that it was a 
work of consummate art, and that the labour of the 
artist was deserving of much reward. Were we, on 
the other hand, to state to him, that this statue had 
some great or interesting character, that the counten- 
ance expressed some heroic or some amiable'passion, 
and that every limb and every Hue of the form was in 
full correspondence with this expression, I apprehend 
we should give him the conviction, that the statue was 
a masterpiece of genius, and (hat no language of 
enthusiasm was superior to its deserts. 

In prosecuting this inquiry (and I attempt nothing 
but to lead the minds of my readers to the prosecution 
of the subject for themselves,) I trust they will find that 
the second proposition, or, ^^ that no forms or propor- 
" tions are actually felt as beautiful, which do not ac- 
^' cord with the characteristic expression of the general 
" form," to be equally consistent with experience. It is 
undoubtedly natural, at first, to imagine, that a beauti- 
ful form is that which consists of beautiful parts, and 
that, therefore, nothing more is necessary than to unite 
the most beautiful parts together. Such is the first 
rude idea of the mind of taste ; and such also, perhaps, 
the first attempt of the young artist. A very little ex- 
perience is sufficient to overturn this infant theory. It 
teaches, both in nature and in the imitation of it, that 
the mere assemblage of beautiful parts, is not sufficient 
to constitute beauty; that some other principle is 
wanting ; and that no forms or proportions are in them- 
selves essentially beautiful, but as they accord with the 
character of the whole form, and unite with its peculiar 
expression. 
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There is no man, bowever ignorant of ibe language 
of taste, wbo would not feel sbocked at seeing tbe 
delicate arm of a woman joined to tbe body of a war- 
rior, or tbe athletic limbs of tbe warrior united with 4 
the form of youthful gaiety, or tbe muscular bust of I 
labour with tbe light and elastic limbs of joy and ac- / 
tivity ; each of these parts, however, are beautiful in | 
peculiar circumstances : and why are they here disap- I 
proved of-*-but because they do not agree with the f 
character of the form, and contradict the expression ^| 
we were prepared to indulge ? Nothing that tbe genius | 
of man has ever produced, is, perhaps, so beautiful as ) 
the limbs of tbe Belvidere Apollo, and the forms which I 
reign in the bead and neck and bust of th^ Medicean | 
Venus. Yet let us, even in fancy, apply these exqui- ^. 
site forms to any other statue ; let us give to tbe form | 
of Jove or Hercules, the limbs of the Apollo, and to ^ 
those of Juno or of Minerva tbe head and bust of tbe 
Venus, and we should feel the assemblage not only 
painful, but ludicrous. If we were asked, or if we were 
to ask ourselves for tbe reason of this dipleasure, we 
should immediately say that it was because these forms 
were discordant with the general character ; and that 
they affected us precisely in the same manner as wc 
are affected in real life, when we see age or dignity 
counterfeit the manners of youth, or matron gravity ' 
assume the affectation of youthful basbfulness. These 
indeed are extreme cases : but they are important in 
shewing tbe principle from which our most common 
judgments are formed; and whoever will prosecute 
the inquiry by his own observation, will perceive, that 
even in his most familiar intercourse with others, it is 
this demand which chiefly determines them: that in 
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every form which we feel as characteristic, we look for 
unity in the expression of its parts : and that our crit- 
icisms upon the forms of those around us are perma- 
nently occasioned by the want of this correspondence, 
and the contradiction we feel between the expression 
of the limbs and that of the general form. It is un- 
necessary for me to say, that such feelings and such 
criticism never could take place, if there were any 
essential beauty in such forms, independent of all 
expression. 

These observations (slight as they a^ e) lead so neces- 
sarily to establish the truth of the third proposition, 
'^ that different forms and different proportions of form 
^^ are felt as beautiful, when they correspond with the 
^^ character of the general form," that I can scarcely 
presume to fatigue my readers with any illustration. 
If no formsof parts are beautiful but those which accord 
with the general expression, it must follow that differ- 
ent forms of these parts may be beautiful. How fully 
this is the case, we have the testimony ofexperience. 
Nothing is more different than both the forms and 
proportions of the same members in infancy, in youth, 
in manhood, and in age ; yet in all these we discover 
beauty, when they are expressive of the character 
which is amiable or respectable, or interesting in these 
different periods of human life. I forbear to speak of 
the difference of sexual forms, and of the principle 
which so obviously determines the difference of our 
admiration. I leave my readers to attend to the illus- 
trations which painting, and which, above all, statuary 
can afford them, where Ihey will find that the great 
masters of this art have governed themselves by princi- 
ples very different from those who, in later ages, have 
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satisfied themselves with the humble glory of being 
their admirers and expositors : that the deep effect 
which thej have produced, is by the magical harmony 
of their composition : that in this study, they have 
made use of the most different forms, and proportions 
of form, in every member of the human body : that 
there are not perhaps two examples existing, in which 
these proportions are to be found the same; and 
that, even in the representation of the same ideal being, 
these proportions are found to vary, whenever the ex- 
pression, by which it was distinguished, varied either 
in kind or degree. I shall only observe, that the prin- 
ciple from which they executed their unrivalled works, 
is the same which the lowest of us experience in daily 
life. We are all acquainted with the influences of 
passion or emotion upon the general form, and upon 
its different members ; and we every day judge of the 
existence of such emotions or passions by such appear- 
ances of the form. Even in the same individual we 
have seen perhaps all these changes take place ; the 
muscular limbs of health and the shrunk limbs of dis- 
ease, the elevated chest of hope or ardour, and the bent 
form of despondence or grief, the firm and compressed 
form of fortitude, or the lengthened and elastic spring 
of gaiety or joy, &c. We have felt the influence of 
these expressions of mind, therefore, even in the same 
individual : under different forms and proportions of 
form, we have recognized, by this experience, the 
principle which has given to the statuary his power 
over the feelings of mankind ; and whenever we look 
back upon our experience, we shall find that the forms 
which we thus felt as most beautiful in the same indi- 
vidual, were permanently those which were expressive 
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t>f the most amiable or the most interesting dispositionsi 
of mind. They who have sufficiently felt the power 
of theatrical representation, who have attended not 
only to the voice and the countenance, but to the 
variety of form, or proportions of form, which Mr. 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons assumed, according to the 
passions they represented, will feel better than by any 
cold illustration, that different forms are capable of 
beauty, and that all are beautiful which express noble 
passions and interesting emotions* 



From the illustrations, which I have limited myself 
to suggest only, but not to pursue, I flatter myself my 
readers will perceive, that the form of man is actually 
significant to us of two distinct and important expres- 
sions. 1st, As a physical form, in which the form itself, 
and every member of it, is expressive either of fitness 
or unfitness for its physical ends. 2dly, As a form 
expressive of mind, in which every passion or emotion 
has its distinct signs, in the appearance of the form itself, 
and in the appearance of its different members. 

The term proportion has unfortunately been promis- 
cuously applied to both expressions ; and in the ambi- 
guity of the term both the artist and the philosopher 
have been often misled, in their research into the origin 
of this beauty. 

I am not presumptuous enough to attempt to intro- 
duce any new language into a science where technical 
terms are so rigidly cherished ; but I may presume to 
suggest to my younger readers a very simple rule, by 
which they may know to what cause they are, in such 
cases, to ascribe the emotions they feel. 
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A human form has all the beauty of strict propottton^ 
when nothing hurts us in its form, and when no impro- 
priety appears in any of its members for the physical 
ends, for which the form, either in nature or art, is 
designed. 

A human form, on the contrary, has only the beauty 
of character^ when some amiableor interesting disposi- 
tion of mind is expressedby it, and when we perceive 
a positive relation between the expression of every 
different member, and the expression of the general 
character. 

Some attention to this distinction may perhaps be of 
use both to the man of genuine taste, and to the artist 
It may relieve the first from the trammels of technical 
language, and raise him to higher speculations than 
the usual schools of art permit or employ : and it may 
teach the latter, that his ambition is only to begrati6ed 
when he can excite the sympathies of mankind, and 
make the human form expressive of all that the human 
mind can either exert or feel. 



1 finish this long section^ by stating the general con- 
clusions, with regard to the beauty that is peculiar to 
the form of man, which seem to follow from the con- 
siderations 1 have suggested. 

I. 

That the beauty or sublimity of the human form, 
does not arise from any original and essential beauty 
in this form, or in its composition. 

11. 

That there is a negative species of beauty necessary 
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to every beautiful form, but not constkuling it, which 
arises from the expression of physical fitnessor propriety, 

IIL 

That the real and positive beauty of the form arises 
from its expression of some amiable or interesting 
character of mind, and that the degree of this beauty 
is proportionate to the degree in which this character 
is interesting or affecting to us. And, 

• IV. 

That the beauty of composition in the human form 
arises (as in all other cases) from the unity of expres- 
sion ; and that the law by which we determine the 
beauty of the several members of this form, is that of 
their correspondence to the peculiar nature of the 
characteristic expression. 

SECTION IV. 
Of the SvhliTidtif and Beatdy ofAttitttde mid Qtsture. 

Beside the general beauty of form which I have con- 
sidered, there are various emotions of beauty felt from 
peculiar positions, or motions of the human body. 
The first of these constitutes the beauty of attitudey the 
second the beauty oi gesture. 

The proper expression of form is that of the perma- 
nent character or disposition of mind. The expres- 
sions, on the contrary, of attitude and of gesture, are 
those of temporary or occasional passion or affection. 
They have, therefore, the same relation to the expression 
of the general form, that the variable colours and fea- 
tures of the countenance have to the expression of the 
general countenance. 
62 
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1 have only farther to premise, that proportioo, or 
that proper conformatioii of parts, which is necessary 
for the purposes of the animal frame, is as essential to 
the beauty of attitude and gesture, as it is to that of 
form in general. No form can be beautiful which is 
disproportioned ; but every form that is proportioned 
is not beautiful. In the same manner, no attitude or 
gesture can properly be beautiful in a form which is 
disproportioned or deformed : but every attitude or 
gesture in a well proportioned form is not felt as beau- 
tiful. For this beauty, therefore, we must search for 
other causes. 

Whatever may be the result of our investigation, it 
is to be observed, in the first place, that in this case, as 
in the foregoing case of form, there are two very distinct 
expressions, which any attitude or gesture may signify 
to us. 

1. The first is that of ease or constraint, of physical 
pleasure or physical pain. Our knowledge of this ex- 
pression is derived from all tjie sources of our knowl- 
edge, from our own experience, from our sympathy 
with others, and from their language and analogous 
experience. There is no child, perhaps, who does not 
immediately perceive, from the attitudes or gestures of 
others, whether they are easy or constrained ; and who 
does not feel pain when he witnesses any gesture or 
attitude which seems to him forced or extreme. The 
same principle guides us in a still greater degree in 
maturity. And in the fine arts, in those representations 
of human form or action, where something greater and 
more perfect than ordinary nafure is attempted to be 
produced, we still feel that ease is necessary to the 
beauiy either of attitude or gesture ; and that we ar^ 
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Incapable of entering into the full expression of the 
form, if any thing harsh or constrained appears in it^. 
composition. Of the truth of this proposition, I shall 
enter into no farther explanation. I have only to add, 
that while it is an expression necessary to the beauty 
either of attitude or gesture, it does not constitute this 
beauty. Many attitudes and gestures may be easy and 
unconstrained, but they are not therefore beautiful. In 
every mechanical profession, ease is acquired by the 
labourers or artists ; but the attitudes or gestures which 
such professions exhibit, are not therefore beautifuL 
In the common business of life, we every where, see 
ease in the performance of it, but we do not every 
where see beauty in gesture or attitude. 

The expression, therefor^e, of ease or facility, is ne- 
cessary to th€ beauty of attitude or gesture, in the same 
inanner as that of proportion is to the beauty of form. 
It is the negative beauty of gesture and attitude, because 
without it this beauty cannot exist ; but as it does not 
of itself constitute it, we must look to other causes for 
the origin of their positive beauty. 

2. The second great expression of which attitude 
and gesture in the human form are significant to us, is 
that of passion, or emotion ; or of some pleasing or 
interesting quality of an intellectual or moral mind. 
That such expressions of mind do exist ; that in our 
earliest years we interpret the sentiments of the minds 
of others, from the external appearancesof their gesture 
or attitude, that, whether an original or acquired lan- 
guage, it is yet a language which all men understand ; 
that in the defect of artificial language it is the universal 
language^ to which all men instinctively have recourse, 
and which all men as instinctively comprehend : that 
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the attitudes, in short, of majesty, fortitude, hope, love, 
pity, despondence, &c. ; and that the gesturesof gaiety, 
mirth, rapture, anger, revenge, melancholy, despair, 
&c. are intelligible to mankind, without any previous 
instruction ; and that, when they are understood, they 
convey the peculiar emotions which the affections of 
Oiind they signify are fitted to convey, are propositions 
so plain, and so universally acknowledged, that I cannot 
detain my readers by any formal illustration of them. 
The object which I have in view, is, to sqlicit them 
to observe, that all the positive beauty or sublimity 
which they experience in such attitudes or gestures, is 
/ finally to be ascribed to the characters or dispositions 
of mind of which they are significant. 

I. 

If there were any gestures or attitudes of the humaa 
form which were necessarily and originally beautiful, 
it would follow that such gestures or attitudes of beauty 
might be found under every variety of expression* If, 
on. the contrary, the beauty of these conformations 
.arises from the expressions of mind which they signify, 
then it ought to follow, that no gestures or attitudes 
should be beautiful that are not expressive of interest- 
ing or amiable affections. 

For the determination of this question, the most 
ignorant man has all the knowledge that is necessary. 
Every man can distinguish between the attitudes or 
gestures of amiable or unamiable dispositions ; be- 
tween the attitudes or gestures of gaiety, gentleness, 
pity, humility, &c. and those of fear, rage, envy, pride, 
cruelty, &c. Of all these various altitudes and 
gestures, the human form is susceptible. The only 
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question is, wliich of these classes of expression is 
beautiful ? and what the answer to that question is to 
be, I leave most willingly tomj readers to determine. 
If this is the case in real life, it is naturally the same 
in the representation of it. The genius of painting 
and statuary has imagined and represented all the 
classes of expression of nhich the human form is 
capable. Which of these is it that we feel, and that 
we speak of as beautiful ? What are the gestures or 
attitudes on which our imagination loves to dwell, and 
which seem to us to give a higher intelligence and 
meaning to the rude language of common nature ? Is 
it not upon those, which are expressive to us of great, 
or heroic, or amiable dispositions alone ; and do we not 
wish to forget those, on the other hand, which convey 
to us the idea of dark, or malignant, or selfish afft^c- 
tions ? We yield, perhaps, to the powers of the artist : 
We acknowledge the use of such forms and such ex- 
pressions for the general effect of conjtrast in the com- 
position ; but we never mistake between the original 
and the artificial beauty ; and we only lament, (as we 
do in real life,) that the forms of vice should be neces- 
sary to give effect to the character and the expression 
of virtue* The artist may speak (in the language 
of art,) of the beauty of such attitudes or gestures, in 
the same manner as the lover of dramatic art may 
speak of the beauty of the representation of Richard 
or logo. But these are obviously conventional terms ; 
terms which express, not the beauty of the character 
represented, but of the justness of the representation ; 
and of which every one has in his power to judge, when 
he separates the character from the composition ; and 
considers whether the attitude or gestures which ex- 
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press such characters are beautiful in themselves j or onljr 
beautiful in reference to the end of the composition. 

If any thing more were necessary to be said, upon a 
principle so obvious, I would entreat my readers to 
make a simple though an imaginary experiment ; to 
assume to themselves, in the first place, the most per- 
fect form they have known, whether of male or female 
beauty ; and then to throw this same exquisite form 
into the situations I shall suggest, and which their own 
experience of the influence of mind upon the ma- 
terial frame will sufficiently justify. 

Let theni, in the first place, suppose this form under 
the influence of some very uninteresting or vulgar emo* 
tion^ such as ever occurs, and must ever occur, in the 
common business of life, even to the greatest and the 
best of mankind* In such circumstances, are any 
attitudes or gestures felt as beautiful ? The most per- 
fect form of man may be doomed to low and degrading 
labour : may follow the plough, or toil at the oar, or 
labour at the anvil, or be extenuated at the shuttle. 
The most interesting form of woman may, in the same 
manner, be employed in the various debasing offices 
of common servitude, or in the low higgling of the 
market, or in the angry contests of narrow economy, 
&c. In such situations, is the attitude or gesture of 
any form (however naturally beautiful in itselQ ever 
remarked as beautiful ? And do we not wish for some 
higher or more interesting expression, before we expect 
to find it ? " No man," says the French proverb, " is 
a hero to his valet de chambre." The truth of the 
proverb may be extended much farther ; and there is 
no. man capable of observation who must not have 
been often struck with the contradictory emotions he 
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lias felt from the appearances of the same form, and 
the complete absence of beauty in the attitudes and 
gestures of the same person^ in whom^ at other times, 
and when under the dominion of any interesting emo- 
tion, he felt all the influence of gesture or of attitude. 

Let the experimentalist suppose, in the second place, 
the assumed form under the dominion of any unamiable 
or viciotis emotion. — Let him imagine it under the 
influence of rage, or envy, or cruelty, or revenge, or 
remorse, &c. and then ask himself whether, in such 
circumstances, the gestures or the attitudes of the form 
are beautiful ? Such experiments it may have been the 
misfortune of some to verify ; such attitudes or ges- 
tures, all, in some degree, may have seen, in the repre- 
sentations of the painter or the sculptor ; and whatever 
may be the illusion of art, or the artiflcial beauty which 
arises from the powers of invention or composition, 
there is no one who will not acknowledge that, in 
themselves at least, such gestures or attitudes are not 
beautiful ; and that if they occurred in real life they 
would be felt either as painful or revolting. 

Let the observer then, in the last place, suppose his 
assumed form under the dominion only of amiable or 
of interesting emotions; let him animate it with Hope, 
or love, or joy, or tenderness, or melancholy, or dignity, 
or patriotism, or benevolence, or devotion ; and let 
him then ask himself, what is the character of the 
attitudes or gestures which the instincts of his imagi- 
nation supply ? He will find (if I do not much deceive 
myself,) that all the attitudes or gestures which then 
rise before him are beautiful ; that every conformation 
of the human frame which is expressive of such dis- 
positions is pleasing and delightful to him : and what is 
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more, that the emotion they produce in him, is precise- 
ly (he same with that which he feels from the expression 
of the same dispositions by the artificial communica- 
tion of language. I have used the simplest illustration 
that occurs to me ; but if my readers are conscious of 
its justice, it will be sufficient to show them, that the 
beauty of attitude or gesture arises, not from any origi- 
nal and independent beauty in certain conformations 
of the members of the human form, but from the 
expression they convey of the dispositions or passions 
by which it is animated. 

2. In addition to this very obvious consideration, I 
must observe, that if the beauty of attitude or gesture is 
predetermined by any law of our constitution, it cannot 
obviously exist in different and contrary appearances or 
conformations. If, for instance, the full display of all 
the muscular force or vigour of the form affords the 
central beauty of the attitudes or gestures of that form, 
then no attitude or gesture which hides, which dimin- 
ishes, or which contracts this display, can possibly be 
beautiful, if the absolute beauty of the form depends, 
according to another theory, upon the preservation of 
certain lines, or proportions, or sinuosities, &c. then it 
is ecfually obvious that no form can possibly be beau* 
tiful which does not possess these positive lines or 
curvatures, &c. Whatever may be the hypothesis we 
assume with regard to the material origin of this beauty, 
nothing can be more obvious, than that the truth of the 
hypothesis must finally rest upon the uniformity of our 
sentiments upon this subject ; and that no hypothesis 
can be deserving of regard, if it is found that opposite 
and different appearances are yet productive of the 
same sentiment of beauty. 
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The facts, which are withio the reach of every per- 
son's observation, seem to me to coDclude decisively 
against every hy pothesb of this kind ; and to show that 
the most dissimilar and opposite attitudes and gestures 
are actually felt as beautiful, whenever they are expres- 
sive of emotions or dispositions of miiid, in which we 
sympathize and are interested* I limit myself to the 
suggestion of a very few examples. 

In the attitudes of majesty, or dignity, or heroism, or 
virtuous pride, &c. the form is elevated, the head is 
raised, the chest expanded, the lioibs firmly and vigor- 
ously pronounced, &c« In the attitudes, on the con- 
trary, of the same form, under the impression of 
humility, pity, adoration, penitence, melancholy, &c. 
the reverse of all these configurations takes place. 
The head droops, the form bends, the chest contracts, 
the limbs yi^ld, and the whole frame assumes not only 
a different, but an opposite appearance. All of these 
attitudes, however, are beautiful in nature, •as well as 
in the representations of art. Could this happen if 
there were any certain ^conformations which alone 
- were beautiful ; or can they be explained upon any 
other principle than that of their being beautiful only, 
as the signs of the characters and dispositions of mind ? 

There is great beauty, in the same mander, in the 
gestures of all the gay and exhilarating passions^ in the 
frolic of infancy, the elastic step of joy, the expanded 
arms of hope, the clasped hands of thankfulaess, in 
the reclining head, and heaving bosom, which express 
the long-draivn sigh of rapture, &c. These, however, 
are all different appearances, and not reconcileable 
certainly to the hypothesis of any original or.inde- 
53 
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pendent conformation, in which the beautiful only ton- 
sists. But if those different appearances are irrecon-: 
cileable with such hypothesis, what shall we say to 
t^e still more beautiful gestures which even the same 
form exhibits under the dominion of other emotions ? 
and when the conformations presented are not only 
different but opposite ; — to the slow and heavy step of 
grief, the drooping form of melancholy, the bent posture 
of supplication, the reposing limbs of infant slumber^ 
or the prostration of the whole form in ardent devotion, 
&c. ? If .we look for the origin of the beauty of these 
appearances in the qualities of the material form alone, 
we shall find it difficult to account for the production 
of the same effect from causes so different and even 
contradictory : but if we look for it in the expressions 
of which such appearances are significant^ we shall 
receive a very simple solution, when we consider that 
all these various signs are expressive of passions which 
are pleasing or interesting to uSy and ivhen we remem- 
ber, that the nature of the emotion we receive from 
these signs is precisely the same in every case, with 
that which we receive from our sympathy with the 
passions or emotions of which they are significant. 

3. In the slight illustrations which I have now offered, 
I have for a moment taken it for granted, that our senti- 
ment of the beauty of attitude or gesture is uniform ; 
and that (whatever may be the origin of beauty in this 
respect) the same gesture or attitude which is once 
beautiful, is always beautiful. It is an admission, 
however, very inconsistent with experience ; and I 
have therefore to solicit my rieaders to observe farther^ 
that, not only the most different and opposite gestures 
or attitudes of the human form are felt as beautiful. 
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but that even the same attitude or gesture is felt some- 
times as beautiful, and sometimes as the reverse : and 
that this difference of our opinion is always to be 
referred to our sense of the propriety or impropriety of 
the emotion which it expresses to us. 

Every one is sensible of the beauty of the attitudes 
or gestures of infancy, of the careless play of limbs, and 
the elastic vigour of motion, which distinguish that 
happy age. The same attitudes or gestures in man- 
hood or in age would be either indecorous or painful^ 
and would express to us nothing but imbecility or 
insanity. The helpliess attitudes, the slow and feeble 
gestures of old age, are beautiful in an extreme degree, 
and can never be imitated by the artist without pro- 
ducing a deep and interesting emotion. The same 
attitudes or gestures in youth or in manhood would be 
positively painful, as expressing to us nothing but the 
most abject terror or servility. There are a thousand 
gestures and attitudes which belong to the female sex, 
which arise from their peculiar character, and consti- 
tution, and habits, and which, as expressive of female 
character, are, and ever must be beautiful. Give the 
male figure any of these characteristic attitudes or 
gestures, and you will soon find that the only effect isi 
that of positive disgust and abhorrence. The assump- 
tion of the most beautiful or of the most subfidne gestures 
of the male form, by the female sex, is ever productive 
of similar pain and dissatisfaction. 

There is in the same manner a certain consistency ,) 
that we expect in common life, between the attitude 
or gesture of any person and the nature of the character 
we attribute to him ; and we never Observe any violation 
of this consistency without pain. 
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The same attitude of gaiet j which we feel aa beau* 
tifiil in the young, we should feel as disgraceful ia the 
mature. The same gesture of joy which we should 
approve in the thoughtful and the old, we should 
consider as tame and unfeeling in the young. The 
grief of a young woman we expect to be expressed by 
greater violence of gesture, than we should approve in 
the character of matron firmness : and the calm and 
subdued gesture of matron grief, would, in the same 
manner, be painful or unsatisfactory to us in the form 
of the former. In pursuing this observation it will be 
found, that not only old age, but profession, occupation, 
character of form, character of countenance, and a 
thousand other circumstances, determine our senti- 
ments of the beauty of attitude or gesture, by deter- 
mining the nature of the expression we expect from 
the individual we contemplate ; and that the same 
gesture is beautiful or otherwise precisely as it accords, 
or does not accord with the character we attribute to 
the form. 

The severe and thoughtful gravity we admire in the 
attitude of a judge, would be absurd in a young lawyier. 
The step of dignity, the attitude of command which we 
love in the general of an army, would be ludicrous in 
a subaltern officer, &c, The same gestures or attitudes 
which we feel as beautiful or sublime in tragic imita- 
tion upon the stage, would be ludicrous if they were 
employed even in the higher comedy, nor would they 
even be permitted by good taste in the inferior and less 
interesting characters of tragedy. It is unnecessary to 
say that the most approved or fascinating gestures of 
comedy would be altogether insufferable if they were 
employed in tragic representations. I shall only farthey 
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request my readers to call to their remembrance the 
attitudes and gestures which they have so often admi- 
red in classic sculpture^ and to ask themselves whether 
the same gestures, &c. would be beautiful in all charac- 
ters : (as would necessarily be the case, if beauty in 
this respect arose from any de6nite conformations,) — 
whether the gesture of the Apollo would be beaut iful in 
the Hercules, or in the Jupiter ; or the attitudes of the 
Venus beautiful in the forms of Juno or Minerva ? 
.£ven in. the lowest employment of the art of painting, 
(in portrait-painting) we feel the necessity of this cor- 
respondence of attitude to character ; and we blame 
the painter whenever he chooses any attitude or posi- . 
tion which appears to us inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of mind which is expressed by the countenance. In 
feeling and in expressing, on the contrary, this corres- 
pondence ; in selecting the attitude or gesture which 
suits best with the character he represents ; consists 
one of the chief evidences of the genius of the artist ; 
and by this means the portrait of an obscure individ- 
ual may sometimes possess the value of an original 
composition. 

I shall only add to these illustrations, by requesting 
my readers to observe, in the last place, that in a great 
variety of cases our sense of the beauty of the same 
attitude or gesture in the same individual, is actually 
determined, not by the appearances which are exhib- 
ited to the eye, but by our opinion of the propriety or 
impropriety of the emotion which it expresses. Indig- 
nation, for instance, or rage, or revenge, are passions 
capable of producing very sublime attitudes and 
gestures ; and when these passions arise from great or 
poble motives, the attitudes by which they are expres- 
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sed are felt as sublime. Let us witness the samc^ 
attitudes when they are expressive of little, or trivial, or 
degrading sentiments, and they immediately become 
painful or ridiculous. The gestures of Don Quixote in 
encountering the windmills, or in routing the flock of 
sheep, are precisely the same with those that must have 
been employed by the Amadises or the Orlandbs of 
romance ; yet they would be beheld certainly with very- 
different emotions. The attitudes of grief, of sorrow, 
of 'melancholy, are beautiful in an extreme degree, 
particularly in the female form. Tell us, however, 
that they arise from some trifling cause, from the drs* 
appointment of a party, the loss of a trinket, or the 
success of a rival beauty, and we feel no emotions but 
those of contempt or ridicule. The gestures of almost 
all the gay and exhilarating passions are beautiful ; 
and our sympathy with happiness is so great, that we 
never observe them without the disposition to believe 
that they are just. Inform us, however, that all these 
expressions of happiness arise from some childish^ or 
some worthless motive ; that the philosopher has only 
discovered a new butterfly ; or that the warrior has 
only got a step in the army ; that the joy of the youthful 
beauty is only occasioned by the present of a new 
dress, and that of the matron by a fifty pound prize in 
the lottery, &c. and the gestures we formerly admired 
become at once either ludicrous or disgusting. Ob- 
servations of this kind may be extended to every 
emotion or passion ; and I think it will be found, in 
every case, that no gesture or attitude, expressive of 
such passions or emotions, is permanently and origi- 
nally beautiful ; that our opinion of this beauty varies 
according to circumstances ; and that .the circum- 
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Stance, in every case, which determines our sentiment 
of beauty, is our opinion, of the justness or propriety 
of the emotion which such attitude or such gesture 
signifies. 

SECTION V. 
Of Grace. 

The preceding illustrations are intended to shew, . 
that the sublimity or beauty of attitude and gesture ari- 
ses, not from any causes of a material kind, nor from anj 
law by which certain material appearances are imme- 
diately productive of these sentiments, but from their 
being adapted to express, and being felt as expressive, 
of amiable or interesting, or respectable qualities of 
the human mind. In concluding those illustrations, I 
have completed all that I had properly in view in that 
investigation. 

There is, however, a quality of which the human 
form is susceptible, and which is occasionally found 
both in its positions and in its motions, which is not 
sufficiently accounted for by this theory. This quality 
is GRACE ; a quality different from beauty, though nearly 
allied to it ; which is never observed without affecting 
us with emotions of peculiar delight, and which it is, 
perhaps, the first object of the arts of sculpture and of 
painting to study and to present. Upon this subject, 
while I presume to offer a few additional observations, 
I am yet to request my readers to consider them rather 
as conjectures, than as the results of any formal inquiry. 

That there is a difference between the qualities of 
beauty, and of grace, in the human form, must, 1 con- 
ceive, every where be admitted. The terms themselves 
are neither synonymous, nor are they used synonymous- 
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]y\ the emotions we receive from them are easily 
distinguishable, and are every day distinguished in 
common language ; and when we refer to experience, 
we may find a thousand instances in which the posi- 
tions and movements of the form are beautiful without 
being graceful. Beauty, indeed, in some degree or 
other, is to be found in the most common appearances 
of man ; but grace is rarely seen. We often lament 
its absence, while we are conscious of the presence of 
beauty ; and it every where seems to us to demand 
some higher and more uncommon requisites than those 
which are necessary to mere beauty. 

It seems to me, still farther, that the appearances of 
grace in the attitudes or gestures of the form, are never 
perceived without affecting us with some sentiment ojT 
respect, or admiration, for the person whose form ex- 
presses them. When we observe the attitudes of joy, 
or hope, or innocent gaiety, we feel delight, but not 
respect for those who exhibit them. When we observe 
the attitudes of gri^, or melancholy, or despondence, 
we feel sympathy, and the delight which nature has 
annexed to social interest, but we do not necessarily 
feel admiration. The gestures of rage, in the same 
manner, of force, of anguish, of terror, may affect us 
with very sublime emotions of fear, of astonishment, of 
awful interest, but they may be unaccompanied with 
any emotion of admiration or respect for the individual 
who displays them. Whenever, on the contrary, we 
witness the graceful in gesture or attitude, we feel, I 
apprehend, an additional sentiment of respect ; a con- 
viction of something dignified or exalted in the mind 
of the person, and of which the gesture or attitude 
employed is felt as significant to us. How far this 
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proposition is true, must be finally determined by the 
consciousness of my readers : I shall observe only, that 
St seems to me very strongly justified both by the lan- 
guage of philosophers, and by the common language 
of the world. When we hear any attitude or gesture 
described ns graceful^ we are conscious, I think, of 
immediately feeling some sentiment of respect or 
admiration for the individual who displays it. When- 
evei: we use the same term ourselves, we mean always 
to convey to those who bear us, a similar sentiment* 
Every attitude or gesture of a well proportioned form, 
which is at once easy and expressive of some amiable 
or interesting feeling, is beautiful, and is accordingly 
spoken of as beautiful: but when we add the term 
graceful, we wish, I think, always to convey the idea 
of some additional quality, which is intitled to respect, 
and which is expressive of some conceived dignity or 
superiority in the mind of the person who exhibits it. 
Whenever, in the same manner, any attitude or gesture 
affects us, beside the emotion of beauty, with the sense 
of respect or admiration for the individual in whose 
form it appears, I apprehend we use the term graceful 
in addition to that of beautifuly to express our sense of 
this superiority or dignity. The application of the 
same observation to the sublime, either in movement 
or position, is within the reach of every person's inquiry ; 
and I apprehend that the experience of every one will 
teach him that the sublime of this kind may often exist 
without grace ; and that when grace is perceived it is 
always felt as an additional quality, and as expressive 
of something in the character of the person which 
excites veneration, or astonishment, or respect. 
54 
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I. 

From these preliminary remarks, I would observe^ 
in the 6r8t place, "That there seems to be no one 
^^ emotion or class of emotions, to the expression of 
" which the quality of grace is exclusively limited ; 
" but that, on the contrary, every emotion in which 
" the spectator can be interested, is susceptible of grace 
^^ in the expression of it, either in attitude or gesture." 
Of so general a proposition, the full illustration is im«- 
possible within the limits to which I must confine myself. 
I shall only request my readers to call to mind the 
different pleasing or interesting emotions of which the 
human form is expressive, and to examine for them- 
selves, whether there are any of them which do not 
admit of grace in these expressions. If we consult 
experience, I am much deceived if we shall not find 
that every class of human feelings is susceptible of 
grace in the movements or positions of the form which 
is significant of such qualities. All the gay and exhila- 
rating emotions, the emotions of hope, of joy, of love, 
of beneficence, of admiration, &c. admit very obviously 
of grace, as well as of beauty, though it is much more 
rarely perhaps that we discover it. In the saddening 
or depressing class of emotions, on the other hand, in 
grief, or sorrow, or penitence, or melancholy, &c. the 
capacity of grace will, I apprehend, equally be found. 
If we consult the productions of the fine arts, {and more 
particularly of the fine arts of antiquity, whose predom- 
inant feature is grace,) we shall arrive at the same 
conclusion. In the remains which we possess of their 
sculpture, there is scarcely any emotion or class of 
emotions of which man is susceptible which they have 
i:iot imitated. In all of these, grace is intended, and is 
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produced, and in all the minute oi' technical commen- 
taries of connoisseurs, there is none which has limited 
this quality to any one expression, or class of expres- 
sions exclusively ; or pointed out any appearance of 
the human form which is susceptible of beauty or 
sublimity, and which is not susceptible of grape. If 
the reader will take the trouble of following out these 
slight suggestions, I apprehend he will be satisfied that 
grace is not the result of any peculiar quality in human 
character, but of some general quality which may bf 
common to all. 

11. 

I presume to observe, in the second place, ^* That, 
^^ wherever the attitude or gesture expressive of any 
^^ emotion or passion, is at the same time expressive 
^^of SELF-COMMAND, (of that sclf-possession which 
^ includes in our belief, both the presence of a lofty 
^^ standard of character and conduct, and of the habit- 
^^ ual government of itself by this high principle^) the 
^^ attitude or gesture is perceived and felt as graceful ; 
'^ and that, although every pleasing or virtuous quality 
^^ of mind may admit of beauty, and every great or 
^^ exalted quality may admit of sublimity, the sense of 
^^ ^ace is only experienced when, in the expression of 
^^ these qualities, we perceive still farther, the expres- 
^^ sion of that dignified self-command which restrains 
^^ them within those limits of refined, or of high-minded 
'^ propriety which it has prescribed to itself.'' Of a 
proposition of so general a kind, the proof, I am sensible, 
must finally rest upon the consciousness of those who 
will take the pains to examine it ; I presume only to 
suggest a few topics of illustration, both from actual 
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nature, and from the iinitations of the fine arts, which 
maj facilitate this examination. 

I. It will be found, I think, in the first place, that the 
attitude or gesture of no passion or emotion, however 
pleasing or interesting, is actually felt 'd% graceful when 
it is considered as violent, or intemperate, or signifi- 
cant of want of self-command. Nothing, for instance, 
is more beautiful than the attitudes of hope or J07, or 
the gestures of mirth and innocent gaiety. We love 
them in the frolics of infancy, in the sportive activities 
of youth, in the cheerful " abafidon" of rural dancings 
&c. But it is rarely that we find them graceful. In 
this tumult and intemperance of happiness, there is 
something rather that always borders upon the ludi- 
crous, and the slightest exaggeration of the gestures is 
sufficient to make them the objects of laughter, instead 
of admiration. 

Nothing, in the same manner, is more lovely than 
the attitudes or movements of all the kind and benev- 
olent affections, as those of pity, charity, beneficence, 
modesty, maternal tenderness, &c. yet how seldom do 
we, at the same time, remark them as graceful ? Their 
hurry and intemperance, which are often additional 
sources of their beauty, take away in the same propor- 
tion from their grace, and tend to make them degen- 
erate into positions of constraint, or into movements of 
violence and force. 

In the other class of passions, in the severe, the suf- 
fering, the dreadful, &c. it will be found, in the same 
manner, I apprehend, that no attitudes or gestures are 
ever Mi 2n,s graceful^ which express that violence or 
intensity of passion, which indicates the absence of all 
uelf-command. The attitudes of horror, for instance, 
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of fear, of despair, may be, and are very often sublime, 
but no one is so absurd as to consider them as graceful. 
The frantic gestures of rage, of agony, of revenge, &c. 
may often possess sublimity ; but it would be a contra- 
diction in terms to speak of them as possessing grace. 
I know not that there is any statue of antiquity in which 
extreme passion is represented, but in the Laocoon ; 
and undoubtedly the first impression which it makes 
upon common spectators is very different from that of 
grace. 

There is another illustration of the same proposition 
which is within every one's reach, I mean from the ob- 
servation of the theatre. In actual life there are many 
circumstances which prevent the exhibition of grace in 
the positions or movements of the form : and amid the 
trivial scenes of common business or amusement, there 
would be an absurdity in any attempt to display it. 
But upon the stage, where stronger passions are repre- 
sented, and more important interests transacted, some 
attempt, at least, of this kind, is both expected and 
executed. It is to this illustration that I wish to direct 
the attention of my readers, and to request them to 
observe when it is that they are sensible of grace in the 
attitudes or gestures which are exhibited. If I do not 
much deceive myself, they will find that no gesture or 
attitude is ever felt as graceful when it is expressive of 
violent or intemperate emotion ; and that no character 
admits of grace in representation, which is distinguish- 
ed either by the extravagance of comic, or the violence 
of tragic passion. 

It is on this account that grace is rarely to be found 
in the gestures either of infancy or of old age. The 
frolics of children, the wild playfulness of early yojjtb 
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are beautiful, but they do not amount to grace, or if the^ 
do, it is to a degree only of grace very inferior to that 
of which the perfect form is susceptible. Their age is 
yet incapable of any high sentiment of propriety and 
of any firm habit of self-command ; and their gestures 
therefore are marked by a freedom and carelessness, 
which excite delight rather than admiration or respect 
In old age, on the other hand, the deficiency of grace 
arises from a different cause. The progress of years 
takes but too certainly from the vigour of the human 
mind, and from the capacity of physical expression ; 
and however beautiful, therefore, or sublime the ges* 
tures of age may be, they seldom are expressive of high 
thought or conscious superiority. It is only in the per- 
fection of the human system ; in the age when the 
form has assumed all its powers, and the mind is awake 
to the consciousness of all the capacities it possesses, 
and the lofty obligations they impose, that the reign of 
physical grace commences; and thatlhe form is capa* 
ble of expressing, under the dominion of every passion 
or emotion, the high and habitual superiority which it 
possesses, either to the allurements of pleasure or the 
apprehensions of pain. It is this age, accordingly, 
which the artists of antiquity have uniformly represen* 
ted, when they sought todisplay the perfection of grace, 
and when they succeeded in leaving their compositions 
as models of this perfection to every succeeding age. 

It is from the same cause that grace is so seldom to 
be found in the attitudes or gestures of the lower orders 
of mankind. The usual occupations in which they 
are engaged are productive of no gestures or attitudes 
significant of emotion ; and all that we look forinthem 
is merely ease, or the absence of constraint. In their 
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hours of sensibility or passion, on the other hand, as 
their education and the habits of their society seldom 
give them any high sentiments of propriety or decorum, 
the gestures which they employ are as seldom distin- 
guished by any temperance or moderation. Their 
gaiety, therefore, is apt to be expressed by movements 
of homeliness and vulgarity, and their sufferings b^ 
correspondent movements of violence or extravagance. 
Whenever we do discover the rudiments of grace 
among them, we shall always find that they are expres- 
sive of some chastened or subdued passion ; of some 
expression which marks the predominance of mind 
over temporary emotion ; and which is significant to 
us of a character superior to that tumult and hurry 
which we generally observe in their unstudied and 
unstrained gestures. That it is on the same account 
we expect some degree of gracefulness at least, in the 
higher ranks of life, in those who have possessed a 
cfiore generous education, and that it is from their 
habits of accommodating themselves to this expecta- 
tion that we generally find it, are subjects of illustration 
too obvious to require any comment. 

II. 1 would observe, in the second place, that the 
attitudes or gestures of every passion or emotion are 
felt as graceful, when they appear as significant of this^ 
self-command or self-possession. 

In the preceding illustrations I have stated that none 
of the gestures, or attitudes of the gay or cheerful 
passions (however beautiful they may be) are felt as 
graceful when they are violent or intemperate — when, 
then, are they felt as graceful ? Or what is the point or 
degree of emotion, when they rise from simple beauty 
into grace ? If the reader will pursue the investigation, 
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I think he will uniformly find, that it is when they are 
subdued into temperance, and when they indicate the 
possession of self-command. . The sports of youth, the 
festivities of peasants, the mirth of rural dancing; &c. 
admit of pleasing, and sometimes of beautiful gestures, 
but seldom of attitudes or gestures which are graceful : 
and they very generally degenerate into movements 
either ludicrous or grotesque. When is it, that we 
meet amid such scenes, with grace ? It is always, I 
apprehend, when some individual mingles with the 
groupe, whose gestures indicate a character superior to 
the scene, and in vvhose movements we read a mind 
incapable of the intemperance of the common joy* 
There may be beauty in the representation of the 
gayest dances of the nymphs of Diana ; but the grace 
of the goddess can only be displayed by movements 
which are significant of purer taste, and more exalted 
character. In Mr. Hogarth's admirable print of " the 
" Bail-Room," (intended for the illustration of a very 
different theory,) it is impossible for the most careless 
observer not to perceive, that even the very imperfect 
grace which he has given to the two principal figures 
arises from the composure and temperance of their feel- 
ings, compared with the tumult, and affectation, and 
overstrained efforts of the other dancers. The hasty 
and hurried gestures of joy, may often be compatible 
with beauty ; but they are felt as graceful only when 
they are softened down into chastisement and compo- 
sure. There is a period in the emotion of mirth when 
it may assume gracefulness, but it is very different 
from that intemperance where *^ laughter is holding 
" both his sides." 
However beautiful, in the same manner, the expres- 
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dioDS of all the social or benevolent affections are, it is 
only when we see them under the control of judgment 
and of taste that we feel them as graceful. It is not in 
the hurried step of compassion, in the wild disorder of 
maternal anxiety, or in the sudden ardours of generous 
friendship, that we find attitudes or gestures of grace. 
It is in the more temperate period of these affections, 
when we see the dominion of emotion, rather than 
passion, and when the gestures assume the repose of 
habitual character. There is not a more exquisite 
picture of generous affection than that which Virgil has 
described in the well known exclamation of Nisus, 

Me, me ftdBom qui feci ! to me converthe ferram, &e. 

Yet the painter would certainly be much mistaken, 
who should seize this frantic and breathless moment as 
the moment of grace. There are no affections so sus- 
ceptible perhaps of graceful attitude or gesture as those 
which belong to devotion ; and they have, from many 
causes, been the great object of imitatioti among the 
painters of modern times. Every one must have 
observed, however, that it is not in their periods of 
violence or extremity, amid the transports of hope, or 
the raptures of joy, or the agonies of penitence, that 
grace is to be found ; that the attitudes which are 
graceful are always those on the other hand which 
represent chastened and subdued emotion ; and that 
the painters who are most eminent for the production 
of grace, are those who have given this chastened 
character to their forms, and repressed all the expres- 
sions of intemperate or unrestrained emotion. 
. In the opposite class of passions ; in those which 
belong to pain and to suffering, it will be found, in the 
66 
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same manner, that although the extreme violence of 
the expressions may be sublime, the point or degree of 
passion which alone is susceptible of grace, is that 
which evinces a mind unsubdued by affliction, and 
which continues to possess itself amid all the sufferings 
which surround it. There is none of these passions 
perhaps, which does not admit of the graceful either io 
position or in movement, and it is in the expression of 
some of them that the highest degree of grace is 
exhibited of which the human form is capable ; yet 
every one must have perceived that it is never in their 
state of violence and intemperance that this quality is 
found, and that the hurry and tumult of the gestures of 
fear, of pain, of horror, of despair, &c. if they cease to be 
felt as sublime, tend always to degenerate into the 
ridiculous or contemptible. Whettever,on the contrary, 
under such circnmstances, we perceive the presence 
of a high and unconquered mind ; whenever, in the 
composure of the attitudes, or in the tranquillity of the 
gestures, we see the dominion of lofty thought and 
exalted sentiment, we feel immediately these gestures 
and attitudes to be graceful ; and as signs of these high 
qualities of mind, we regard them with the same 
sentiments of admiration and of respect that we are 
formed to feel for the qualities they signify. Give to 
the dying Gladiator the attitude of agony or of horror, 
and, although the expression might be sublime, yet it 
would lose all the grace which is acknowledged to 
distinguish it. Give to the Apollo Belvidere any . 
gesture of rage or revenge ; and though its beauty 
would not be lost, it would lose all the matchless grace, 
which every age has felt, in that expression of divinity 
which radiates from every limb of its form ; in that 
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composure which marks the superiority of a celestial 
being; and in that lofty scorn which disdains even to 
feel a victory over an enemy so unworthy of his arms. 
It is not, in the same manner, in the agonizing lirnbs^ 
or in the convulsed muscles of the Laocoon, that the 
secret grace of its composition resides ; it is in the 
majestic air of the head, which has not yielded to 
suffering, and in the deep serenity of the forehead, 
which seems to be still superior to all ks afflictions, and 
significant of a mind that cannot be subdued. 

" What GRACE,'' says Mr. Smith with bis usual per- 
suasive eloquence, " what noble propriety do we not 
" feel in the conduct of those who exert that recollec- 
" tion and self-command which constitute the dignity 
" of every passion, and which bring it down to what 
"others can enter into ? We are disgusted with that 
" clamorous grief, which, without any delicacy, calls 
" upon our compassion with sighs, and tears, and 
" importunate lamentations. But we reverence that 
"reserved, that silent and majestic sorrow, which 
, " discovers itself only in the swelling of the eyes, in the 
^^ quivering of the lips and cheeks, and in the distant, 
" but affecting coldness of the whole behaviour. It 
" imposes the like silence upon us ; we regard it With 
" respectful attention, and watch over our whole 
" behaviour, lest, by any impropriety we should disturb 
"that concerted tranquillity, which it requires so 
" great an effort to support.''* It is " this recollection 
" and self-command," which in such scenes constitutes 
whit even in common language is called the graceful 
in behaviour or deportment ; and it is the expression 
of the same qualities iii the attitude and gesture, which 

• Theory of Moral Sentiments, p. 31. 
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constitutes, in my apprehension, the grace of such 
gestures or attitudes. 

As a farther ilhistration of the same truth, I must 
a^in hint to my readers the observation of the theatre. 
Within the limits which I must prescribe to myself, it 
is impossible for me to enter into any detail upon this 
pleasing subject. I shall satisfy myself by appealing 
Uo this observation, and by stating, that if the hypoth- 
esis which 1 have proposed is just, it ought to be found, 
that, i'vhether in comic or in tragic passions, the moment 
of grace should be that of composure and Belf-com- 
tnand ; that every attitude or gesture which issignificant 
of this character of mind should in some degree or 
other be graceful ; that no characters should admit of 
grace in the representation, which are diatinguished by 
violence or intemperance of passion ; and that the 
scenes or moments in the representation of any char- 
acter, which are most susceptible of graceful represen- 
tation, should be those in which the dignity of the 
character is most displayed in superiority to the passions 
which subdue ordinary men. If the reader should 
arrive at these conclusions, he will perhaps be led to 
perceive the cause of the acknowledged superiority of 
the French to the English stage, in the article of grace ; 
and that the bold delineations of character which dis- 
tinguish the drama which Shakspeare has formed, can 
be represented only by the display of an energy and 
extremity of "passion which is incompatible with the 
temperance of graceful gesture. 

In the preceding observations I have alluded or% to 
tlie positions and movements of the human form, under 
the dominion of emotion or passion. It seems to me, 
however, that the observation may be carried farther, 
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and that wherever^ in the movements of the form, self- 
command or self possession is expressed, some degree 
of grace, at least, is always produced. I shall state only 
two instances of this ; the first is in the movements of 
the form, in cases of difficulty, and the second, of 
similar movements in cases of danger. 

The common motions of walking, running, &c. have 
in themselves nothing of difficulty, and are therefore, 
in general, incapable of producing any emotion. But 
dancing is an art of real difficulty, and we observe it 
always with the consciousness of this difficulty. To 
acquire all the different motions which are most com- 
monly taught in this branch of education : to appro- 
priate them to the particular time and character of the 
music : to understand the figure of every dance, which 
is purposely made as intricate as the time will permit ; 
and to be able to execute all this with ease and facility, 
are in truth acquisitions of more difficulty than we 
generally believe, and require more composure and 
presence of mind than we are commonly disposed to 
imagine. When, accordingly, we see all this well per- 
formed, when we see the dancer move without hurry 
or disorder ; perform all the steps of the dance with ease, 
acconimodate his motions with justice to the measure,, 
and extricate himself from all the apparent intricacies 
*of the figure, with order and facility, we feel a very per- 
ceptible sentiment of surprise and admiration, and are 
conscious of the grace of gestures, in which so much 
skill, and composure, and presence of mind are dis- 
played. If we compare such a performance with the 
rude gestures of the untaught vulgar, or with the hur- 
ried and extravagant postures of those who happen 
unfortunately to mingle in the dance without the re- 
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qiiisite instruction, we shall soon perceive how much 
the grace of gesture is dependent upon the character 
of mind which it exhibits ; and if we ascend from thi& 
common example to the higher exhibitions of the art, 
to the serious or heroic dances of the opera stage, we 
shall see this grace expand from the same cause, into 
loftier dimensions, and be satisfied, that the applause 
we hear .around us is justly due to every exhibition 
where dignity of mind is expressed, or where difficult 
things are performed with ease and facility. I have 
chosen this instance as the most familiar that occurs 
to me : but the reader who will prosecute the subject, 
will find a thousand illustrations of it, in his observa- 
tion of the gestures of men in every performance which 
is difficult of execution, and in proportion to this diffi* 
cully ; and will perceive the influence of this presence 
or command of mind in bestowing grace, fro'm the 
boatman at his oar, or the smith at his anvil, to the 
deportment of the' higher ranks in the drawing-room, 
where presence and ease and elevation of mind, may 
be expressed in things so trifling as in the movement 
of a fan, or in the presentation of a snuff-box. 

There is still a higher degree of grace observable in 
those movements which express this self-possession 
and serenity of mind, in cases of danger ; and wher- 
ever the gestures or attitudes are expressive of this 
serenity, they appear to me always to be felt as grace- 
ful. It is thus, I think, very observably, in feats of 
horsemanship, performances upon the tight-rope, &c. 
when they do not degenerate into tricks of mere agility, 
or unnatural postures. That they are felt as graceful 
even by the lowest people, is obvious from their con- 
duct during such performances. They observe them 
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with Still apprehension ; they shout and exutt at their 
success ; and when they speak of them to their com- 
panions, they erect their forms, and assume somewhat 
of the sympathetic dignity they have felt from these 
expressions of superiority to danger. It is impossible, 
I think, in the same manner, to observe the easy and 
careless movements of a mason upon a roof, or of a 
sailor upon, the mast, without some sentiment of this 
nature. Observations of this kind, every one may pur- 
sue ; and that it is from the expression of this strength 
and serenity of mind that the grace of such attitudes 
or gestures arises, may easily be inferred, when it is 
recollected that the same attitudes or gestures upon 
the ground, or in a place of security, would be altogeth- 
er unnoticed. 

I entreat leave yet further to remark, that the conjec- 
ture which I have now stated seems to be supported by 
the consideration of the parts o( the human form, which 
are peculiarly expressive of grace, and by the nature 
of the movement of those parts when they are actually 
felt as graceful. The parts or members of the form 
which are peculiarly expressive to us of the temperance 
or intemperance of passion, are those which are most 
susceptible of motion, or which are most easily and 
Visibly influenced by the character of mind.. It is in 
these parts or members accordingly, that grace chiefly, 
if not solely resides ; in the air and posture of the head, 
the turn of the neck, the expansion of the chest, the 
position of the arms, the motion or step of the limbs, 
the forms of the hair, and the folds of the drapery. 
That it is in the slow and composed movement alone 
of those parts, in that measure of motion, (if I may use 
the expression,) which indicates self-possession and 
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self-command, that the graceful is to be founds is au 
observation which every one must have made, and 
which has been made from the earliest antiquity. 
Grace, according to the luminous expression of Lord 
Bacon, consists ^^ in gracious and decent motion ;" and 
I need not remind my classical readers, that wherever 
I the poets of antiquity have represented graceful atti- 
tude or motion, they have always represented it as 
composed or slow ; and that wherever it has been 
represented by the sculptors of antiquity, it has been 
expressed by the same signs of self-command, and self* 
possession. I presume to add only one illustration 
from Virgil, in which the distinction between beauty 
and grace in the air and movements of the human form, 
seems to me to be expressed with his usual delicacy 
of taste and of imagination. 

In the first appearance of Venus to iEneas she ia 
thus described : 

Ctti mater media aese tulit obvia sylvi 
Virginis 08 habitumqae gerens, et Virginis arma 
Spartane ; vel quails equos Threissa fatigat 
Har[>atioe, volaeremque faga praByertitur Eumra ; 
Namqae humeris de more habilem suspenderit ai'eum. 
Yenatrix, dederatque comam diffiiadere ventis 
Nuda genu, nodoque nims eoUecta flaentes. 

JEru I 314. 

In these lines, Venus appears in all the glow and gaiety' 
of rural beauty : — She bursts upon us, as upon her son, 
by surprise : her air, her attire, bespeak youth and 
animation, and her hair, floating upon the winds, marks 
the speed with which she has pursued her woodland 
game.. All this is beautiful and picturesque, but it is 
not graceful. It is in the moment she disappears, and 
when she reveals herself by her gesture, that Virgil 
raises this fine being into the grace that belonged to her : 
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Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice refulqit, 

Ambropi»qiie oomse divinqin vertice odorem 

Spk^vere ; pedes Testis defluxit ad imos, 

Et vera incessu patuit Dea. 

Ibid. 402. 

in this description every thing is changed and exalted ; 
her form dilates into serener majesty : her locks cease 
to float upon the wind, and fall in dignity around her 
head ; her robes descend, and assume those ampler 
folds which mark ^ more elevated form, and a loftier 
movement ; and above all, her gait rises from the gay 
hurry of the Spartan nymph^ into the slow and meas- 
ured step which evinces the conscious dignity of her 
genuine being. 

The influence of this expression may be pursued 
farther ; audit may, perhaps, amuse the reader to follow 
it into many appearances, both in the animal world 
and in inanimate nature. Wherever the powers and 
faculties of motion are possessed, there the capacity of 
grace, at least, is possessed along with them : and 
whenever in such motions grace is actually perceiv- 
ed, I think it will always be found to be in slow^ and, 
if I may use the expression, in restrained or measured 
motions. The motions of the horse, when wild in the 
pasture, are beautiful ; when urged to his speed, and 
straining for victory, they may be felt as sublime ; but 
it is chiefly in movements of a difierent kind that we 
feel them as graceful, when in the impatience of the 
field, or in the curvetting of the manege, he seems to 
be conscious of all the powers with which he is anima- 
ted, and yet to restrain them from some principle of 
beneficence, or of dignity. Every movement of the 
stag almost is beautiful, from the fineness of his form, 
66 
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and the ease of his gestures ; yet it is not in these, or ia 
the heat of the chase that he is graceful : it is when -he 
pauses upon some eminence in the pursuit, when he 
erects his crested head, and when, looking with disdala 
upon the enemy who follow, he bounds to the freedom 
of his hills. It is not, in the same manner, in the rapid 
speed of the eagle when he darts upon his prey, that 
we perceive the grace of which his motions are capa- 
ble. It is when he soars slowly upwards to the sun, 
or when he wheels with easy and continuous motion 
in airy circles in the sky. 

In the personification which we naturally give to all 
inanimate objects which are susceptible of movement, 
we may easily perceive the influence of the same as- 
sociation. We speak commonly, for instance, of the 
graceful motions of trees, and of the graceful move- 
ments of a river. It is never, however, when these 
motions are violent or extreme, that we apply to them 
the term of grace. It is the gentle waving of the tree 
in slow and measured cadence which is graceful, not 
the tossing of its branches amid the storm. It is the 
slow and easy winding which is graceful in the move- 
ments of the river, and not the burst of the cataract, or 
the fury of the torrent. 

SECTION VL 

Conclusion of this Essay, — Of the Final Cause of this Constitution 
of our Miture, 

The illustrations that have been offered in the course 
of this Essay upon the origin of the sublimity aad 
BEAUTY of some of the principal qualities of matter, 
seem to afford sufficient evidence for the following 
conclusions : 
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I. That each ofthese qualities is either from nature, 
from experience, or from accident, the sign of some 
quality capable of producing emotion, or the exercise 
of some moral affection. And, 

IL That when these associations are dissolved, or in 
other words, when the material qualities cease to be 
signi6cant of the associated qualities, they cease also 
to produce the emotions, either of sublimity or beauty. 

If these conclusions are admitted, it appears neces- 
sarily to follow, that the beauty and sublimity of such 
objects are to be ascribed not to the material qualities 
themselves, but to the qualities they signify ; and, of 
consequence, that the qualities of matter are not to be 
considered as sublime or beautiful in themselves, but 
as being the signs 6r expressions of such qualities, 
as, by the constitution of our nature, are fitted to pro- 
duce pleasing or interesting emotion. 

The opinion I have now stated coincides, in a great 
degree, with a doctrine that appears very early to 
have distinguished the Platonic school ; which is to 
be traced, perhaps, (amid their dark and figurative 
language,) in all the philosophical systems of the East, 
and which has been maintained in this country, by 
several writers of eminence — ^by Lord Shaftesbury, 
Dr. Hutcheson, Dr. Akenside, and Dr. Spence, but 
which has no where so firmly and so philosophically 
been maintained as by Dr. Reid in bis invaluable 
work ON the intellectual powers op man. The^ 
doctrine to which I allude, is, that matter is not beau- 
tiful in itself, but derives its beauty from the expression 
of mind. 

As this doctrine, however, when stated in general 
terms, has somewhat the air of paradox, I shall beg 
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leave^ in a fe%v words^ to explain in what sense I un^ 
derstand and adopt it, by enumerating what appear to 
me the principal classes of this expression, or the prin- 
cipal means by which the qualities of matter become 
significant to us of those qualities of mind which are 
destined to affect us with pleasing or interesting 
emotion. 

The qualities of mind which are capable of produc- 
ing emotion, are either its active, or its passive qual- 
ities ; either its potoers and capacities, as beneficence, 
wisdom, fortitude, invention, fancy, &c. or its feelings 
and affections J as love, joy, hope, gratitude, purity, fidel- 
ity, innocence, he. In the observation or belief of 
these qualities of mind, we are formed, by the original 
and moral constitution of our nature, to experience 
various and powerful emotions. 

As it is only, however, through the medium of mat- 
ter, that, in the present condition of our being, the qual- 
ities of mind are known to us, the qualities of matter 
become necessarily expressive to us of all the qualities 
of mind they signify. They may be the signs, there- 
fore, or expressions of these mental qualities, in the 
following ways : 

I. As the immediate signs of the powers or capaci- 
ties of mind. It is thus, that all the works of human 
artor design are directly significant to us of the wisdom, 
the invention, the taste, or the benevolence of the 
artist ; and the works of nature, of the power, the wis- 
dom and the beneficence of the Divine artist. 

II. As the signs of all those affections, or dispositions 
pf mind, which we love, or with which we are formed 
to sympathize. It is thus that the notes and motions 
qr^nimals are expressive to us of their happiness and 
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joy ; that the tones of the human voice are significant 
of the various emotions by which it is animated ; and 
that all the affections which we either love or admire 
in the human mind, are directly signified to us by the 
various appearances of the countenance and form. 

These may be called the direct expressions of mind ; 
and the material qualities which signify such powers 
or affections, produce in us ipnmediately the peculiar 
emotions which, by the laws of our nature, the mental 
qualities are fitted to produce^ But beside these, 
there are other means by which the qualities of matter 
may be significant to us of the qualities of mind, 
indirectly^ or by means of less universal and less per- 
manent relations. 

1 • From experience, when peculiar forms or appear- 
ances of matter are considered as the means or instru- 
ments by which those feelings or affections of mind are 
produced with which we sympathize, or in which we 
are interested. It is thus that the productions of art 
are in so many various ways significant to us of the 
conveniences, the pleasures, or the happiness they 
bestow upon human life, and as the signs of happiness 
affect us with the emotion this happiness itself is desti- 
ned to produce. It is thus also, that the scenes of 
nature acquire such an accession of beauty, when we 
consider them as fitted, with such exquisite wisdom, 
for the habitation of so many classes of sentient being : 
and when they become thus expressive to us of all the 
varied happiness they produce, and contain, and 
conceal. 

2. From analogy or resemblance ; from that resem- 
blance which has every where been felt between the 
qualities of matter and of mind, and by which the 
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former becomes so powerfully expressive to us of the 
latter. It is t hus, that the colours, the sounds, the forms, 
and above all, perhaps, the motions of inanimate objects 
are so universally felt as resembling peculiar qualities 
or affections of mind, and when thus felt, are so pro- 
ductive of the analogous emotion ; that the personifi- 
cation of matter is so strongly marked in every period 
'of the history of human thought ; and that the poet, 
while he gives life and animation to every thing around 
him, IS not displaying his own invention, but only 
obeying one of the most powerful laws which regulate 
the iinaficination of man. , 

3. From association, (in the proper sense of that 
term) when by means of education, of fortune, or of 
accident, material objects are connected with pleas- 
ing or interesting qualities of mind ; and from this 
connexion become forever afterwards expressive of 
them, it is thus that colours, forms, &c. derive their 
temporary beauty from fashion ; that the objects which 
have been devoted to religion, to patriotism, or to 
honour, affect us with all the emotions of the qualities 
of which they become significant ; that the beauty of 
natural scenery is so often exalted by the record of 
the events it has witnessed ; and that in every country, 
the scenes which have the deepest effect upon the admi- 
ration of the people, are those which have become 
sacred by the memory of ancient virtue or ancient 
glory. 

4. From individutd association ; when certain quali- 
ties or appearances of matter, are connected with our 
own private affections or remembrances'; and when 
they give 'to these material qualities or appearances a 
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character of interest which is solely the result of our 
own memory and affections. 

Of the reality of these expressions I believe no per- 
son can doubt ; and whoever will attend to the power 
and extent of their influence, will, I think, soon be per- 
suaded, that they are sufficient to account for all the 
beauty or sublimity we discover in the qualities of 
matter. 

The conclusion, therefore, in which I wish to rest, is, 
THAT THE BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY WHICH IS 
FELT IN THE VARIOUS APPEARANCES OF MAT- 
TER, ARE FINALLY TO BE ASCRIBED TO THEIR 
EXPRESSION OF MIND ; OR TO THEIR BEING^ 
EITHER DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, THE SIGNS 
OF THOSE QUALITIES OF MIND WHICH ARE FIT- 
TED, BY THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR NATURE, 
TO AFFECT US ^WITH PLEASING OR INTEREST- 
ING EMOTION. 



Yet, before I conclude this long, and, I fear, very 
tedious essay, there is one view of the subject which I 
cannot prevail upon myself to withhold. It is the view 
of the end, or final cause of this constitution of our 
nature ; or of the purpose which is served by this 
dependence of the beauty or sublimity of the material 
world, on the higher qualities of which it is made 
significant. It is perhaps the most striking and l4ie most 
luminous fact in the history of our intellectual nature, 
that that principle of curiosity which is the instinc- 
tive ^ring of all scientific enquiry into the phenomena, 
either of matter or of mind, is never satisfied until it 
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terminates in the discovery, not only of design, but of" 
benevolent design : and the great advantage (in my 
humble apprehension) which man derives from inquiry 
into the laws of his own mind, is much less in the 
addition which it gives to his own power or wisdom, 
than in the evidence which it affords him of the wisdom 
with which his constitution is framed, and the magnifi- 
cent purposes for which it is formed. It is in this 
conviction, that I submit to my readers the following 
hints, upon this constitution of our nature with regard 
' to the material world. 

I. It is, in a very obvious manner, the means of 
diffusing happiness (in so far as it depends upon the 
pleasures of taste,) with a very impartial equality among 
mankind. We are perpetually surrounded with the 
objects of the material world ; they are capable of 
giving us either pleasure or pain ; and it must there-' 
fore be according to the law of this relation, that our pain 
or our pleasure must be determined. If the beauty or 
sublimity of the objects of the material world arose 
from any original and determinate law of our nature, 
by which certain colours, or sounds, or forms, &c. were 
necessarily and solely beautiful, then there must of 
necessity have followed a great disproportion between 
the happiness of mankind, by the very constitution of 
their nature. If certain colours (for instance) or forms, 
or magnitudes, or proportions, &c. in the scenery of 
nature alone were beautiful, then all men to whom 
these appearances were unknown, must necessarily 
have been deprived of all the enjoyment which the 
scenery of external nature could give. The eye of taste 
would often have looked in vain for its gratification ; 
one certain form, in every class of objects, and one 
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prescribed composition in every varied scenery^ could 
alone have afforded this gratification ; and all the 
prodigal variety of nature, which now affords so delight* 
ful a subject either of observation, or of reflection, 
would then have been significant only of partiality or 
imperfection. If, still farther in the human countenance 
and form, there were only certain colours, or forn)s, or 
proportions, that were essentially beautiful, how impe- 
rious a check would have been given, not only to 
human happiness, but to the most important affections 
and sensibilities of our nature ! the influence of beauty 
would then have operated, in a thousan^l cases, in 
opposition to the principles of duty ; whenever it was 
' wanting in those with whom we were connected, some 
obstacle, at least, would be imposed to the freedom or 
the warmth of our regard ; and wherever it wad 
present, an irresistible and fatal preference would be 
given to those in whom it was found. The parent 
would turn from the children, whose forms nature had 
neglected, to those on whom she had lavished her 
external favour ; the friend and the husband would 
feel their gratitude and their affection decrease with 
every shade, which infirmity, which sorrow, or which 
age threw over the countenances of those whom once 
they loved ; the regards of general society would fall 
but too exclusively upon those who were casually in 
possession of these external advantages ; and an aris- 
tocracy would be established even by nature itself, 
more irresistible, and more independent either of talents 
or of virtue, than any that the influence of property or 
of ancestry has ever yet created among mankind. 
If the emotions of taste, on the other hand^ and all the 
67 
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bappihess they give, are produced by the perpetual 
expression of mind, the accommodation of this system 
to the happiness of human nature is not only in itself 
simple, but may be seen in the simplest instances. 
Wherever the appearances of the material world are 
expressive to us of qualities we love or admire ; — 
wherever, from our education, our connexions, our 
habits, or our pursuits, its qualities are associated in 
our minds with affecting or interesting emotion, there 
the pleasures of beauty or of sublimity are felt, or at 
least are capable of being felt. Our minds, instead of 
being governed by the character of external objects, 
are enabled to bestow upon them a character which 
does not belong to them ; and even with the rudest, or 
the commonest appearances of nature, to connect 
feelings of a nobler or a more interesting kind, than any 
that the mere influences of matter can everconvey. It 
is hence, that the inhabitant of savage and of barbarous 
countries clings to the rocks and the deserts in which he 
was nursed ; that, if the pursuit of fortune unhappily 
forces him into the regions of fertility and cultivation, 
he sees in them no memorials of early love, or of an- 
cient independence ; and that he hastens to return to 
the rocks and the deserts which spoke to his infant heart, 
and amid which he recognizes his first affections, and 
his genuine home. It is hence, that in the countenance 
of her dying infant, the eye of the mother discovers 
beauties which she feels not in those who require not 
her care ; and that the bosom of the husband or the 
friend glows with deeper affection when he marks the 
advances of age, or disease, over those features which 
first wakened the emotions of friendship or of love. 
It is hence, in the same manner, that the eye of admi- 
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ration turns involuntarily from the forms of those who 
possess only the advantages of physical beauty, to rest 
up6n the humbler forms which are expressive of genius, 
of knowledge, or of virtue ; and that in the public 
assemblies of every country, the justice of national 
taste neglects all the external advantages of youth, of 
rank, or of grace, to bestow the warmth of its enthusiasm 
upon the mutilated form of the warrior who has extend- 
ed its power, or the grey hairs of the statesman who 
has maintained its liberty. 

11. This dependence of the beauty of matter upon 
the qualities of which it is significant, is (in a very 
obvious manner) the great source of the progress and 
improvement of human art in every department, 
whether mechanical or liberal. Were there any origi-- 
nal and positive beauty in certain forms, or proportions, 
or combinations of matter, and were it to these alone 
that the sentiment of beauty was const itutionaHy 
restricted, a very obvious barrier would be imposed to 
the progress of every art that was conversant in material 
form ; and the sense of taste would, of necessity, 
operate to oppose every new improvement. 

As the peculiar forms, or combinations of form, 
which nature had thus prescribed, could alone be beau- 
tiful, the common artist would hardly dare to deviate 
from them, even when he felt the propriety of it ; and 
whenevw any strong motive of usefulness induced him 
to deviate from them, the spectator would feel that 
sentiment of dissatisfaction which attends vulgar and 
unenlightened workmanship. The sense of beauty 
would thus be opposed to the sense of utility ; the rude 
but beautiful form, would become as permanent in the 
productions of art, as we now see it in those cases 
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where the ideas^of sanctity are attached to it ; and thus, 
at once, an additional influence would be given to the 
rude inventions ofantiquUy, and an additional obstacle 
imposed to those progressive inventions, which are so 
necessarily demanded by the progress of society. 

In the fine arts, still more, or in those arts which are 
directed solely to the production of beauty, this obstacle 
would seem to be permanent and invincible. As no 
forms, or combinations of forms could, in such a consti- 
tution of our nature, be beautiful, but those which this 
law of our nature prescribed, then the period of their 
discovery must have been the final period of every art 
of taste. The exertions of the artist must of necessity 
have been confined to strict imitation ; the demand of 
the spectator could alone have been satisfied when 
accuracy and fidelity, in this respect, were attained ; 
and the names of genius, of fancy, or of invention, must 
either have altogether been unknown, or known only to 
be contemned. 

By the dependence of our sense of beauty, on the 
other hand, upon the qualities of which material forms 
are significant, and may be made significant, a very 
different, and a far nobler effect is produced upon the 
progress of human art. Being thus susceptible of the 
expressions of fitness, of utility, of invention, of study, 
or of genius, they are capable of producing air the 
emotions of admiration, or delight, which such quali* 
ties of mind themselves produce ; and a field is thus 
opened to the dignified ambition of the artist, not only 
unbounded in its extent, but in which, even in the 
lowest of the mechanical arts, the highest honors of 
genius or of benevolence may be won. Instead of a 
few forms which the superstition of early taste had 
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canonized, every variety, and every possible combina- 
tion of forms, is thus brought within the pale of 
cultivated taste ; the mind of the spectator follows 
with joy the invention of the artist ; wherever greater 
usefulness is produced, or greater fitness exhibited, he 
sees, in the same forms, new beauty awakening. The 
sensibility of imagination thus follows the progress of 
genius and of usefulness : and instead of an obstacle 
being imposed to the progress of art, a new motive is 
thus afforded to its improvement, and a new reward 
provided for the attainment of excellence. 

With regard to the fine arts, the influence of this 
constitution of our nature is still more apparent. Des^ 
tined as they are to the prqduction of beauty, the field 
in which they are to labour is not narrowed by the 
prescriptions of vulgar men nor of vulgar nature ; nor 
are they chained, like the Egyptian artists of old, to the 
servile accuracy of imitating those forms or composi- 
tions of form alone, which some irresistible law has 
prescribed. The forms, and the scenery of material 
nature are around them, not to govern, but to awaken 
their genius ; to invite them to investigate the sources 
of their beauty ; and from this investigation to exalt 
their conceptions to the imagination of forms and of 
compositions of form, more pure and more perfect, than 
any that nature herself ever presents to them. It is in 
this pursuit that that ideal beauty is at last perceived, 
which it is the loftiest ambition of the artist to feel and 
to express ; and which, instead of beingcreated by any 
vulgar rules or measured by any organic effects, is capa- 
ble of producing emotions of a more exquisite and 
profound delight, than nature itself is ever destined to 
awaken. 
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II r. It is far more important to observe, that it is by 
means of this constitution of our nature, that the emo- 
tions of taste are blended with Moral sentiment ; and 
that one of the greatest pleasures of which we are sus- 
ceptible, is made finally subservient to moral improve* 
ment. 

If the beauty of the material world were altogether 
independent of expression ; if any original law had im- 
periously prescribed the objects in which the eye and 
the ear alone could find delight, the pleasures of taste 
must have been independent of all moral emotion, and 
the quahties of beauty and sublimity as distinct from 
moral sensibility as those' of number or of figure. The 
scenery of nature would have produced only an organic 
pleasure, which would have expired with the moment 
in which it was felt ; and the compositions of the artist, 
instead of awakening all the enthusiasm of fancy, and 
of feeling, must have been limited to excite only the 
cold approbation of faithful outline, and accurate detail. 
No secret analogies, no silent expressions, would then 
have connected enjoyment with improvement ; and in 
contradiction to every other appearance of human 
nature, an important source of pleasure would have 
been bestowed, without any relation to the individual 
or the social advancement of the human race. 

In the system which is established, on the contrary ; 
in that system which makes mattersublime or beautiful 
only as it is significant of mind ; we perceive 4he lofty 
end which is pursued ; and that pleasure is here, as in 
every other case, made instrumental to the moral pur* 
poses of our being. While the objects of the material 
world are made to attract our infant eyes, there are 
latent ties by which they reach our hearts ; and wher- 
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ever they afford us delight, they are always the signs or 
expressions of higher qualities, by which our moral 
sensibilitiesare called forth. It may not be our fortune, 
perhaps, to be born amid its nobler scenes. But wan- 
der where we will, trees wave, rivers flow, mountains 
ascend, clouds darken, or winds animate the face of 
heaven ; and over the whole scenery, the sun sheds the 
cheerfulness of his morning, the splendour of his noon- 
day, or the tenderness of his evening light. There is 
not one of these features of scenery which is not 6tted 
to awaken us to moral emotion ; to lead us, when once 
the key of our imagination is struck, to trains of fascin- 
ating and of endless imagery ; and in the indulgence 
of them to make our bosoms either glow with concep- 
tions of mental excellence, or melt in the dreams of 
moral good. Even upon the man of the most unculti- 
vated taste, the scenes of nature have some inexplicable 
charm : there is not a chord perhaps of the human 
heart which may not be awakened by their influence; 
and I believe there is no man of genuine taste, who has 
not often felt, in the lone majesty of nature, some un- 
seen spirit to dwell, which in his happier hours, touched, 
as if with magic hand, all the springs of his moral sensi- 
bility, and rekindled in his heart those original concep- 
tions of the moral or intellectual excellence of his na- 
ture, which it is the melancholy tendency of the vulgar 
pursuits of life to diminish, if not altogether to destroy. 
In the sublimity or beauty of the works of art, this 
purpose of nature is yet more evident. If it is from 
their natural beauty they affect us, from their being 
expressive of fineness, delicacy, gentleness, majesty, 
solemnity, &c. they then awaken corresponding emo- 
tions in our bosoms^ and give exercise to some of the 
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most virtuous feelings of our nature. If it is from their 
relative beauty, from their being expressive of inven- 
tion, genius, taste or fancy m the artist, they produce 
effects no less important to our intellectual improve- 
ment. Th^y raise us to those high conceptions of the 
powers and of the attainments of the human mind, 
which is the fbundation of every noble ambition. They 
extend our views of the capacities of our nature for 
whatever is great or excellent ; and whatever be the 
pursuits from which we come, they stimulate us to 
higher exertions in them, by the prospect of the genius 
which has been exhibited, and the excellence which 
has been attained. 

But it is chiefly in the beauty of the human counte- 
nance and form that the great purpose of nature is most 
apparent. When we feel these, it is not a mere organic 
or animal effect we experience. Whatever is lovely 
or beloved in the character of mind, whatever in the 
powers or dispositions of man can awaken admiration 
or excite sensibility ; the loveliness of innocence, the 
charms of opening genius^ the varied tenderness of 
domestic affection ; the dignity of heroic, or the majesty 
of patriotk: virtue ; all these are expressed to us in the 
features of the countenance, or in the positions and 
movements of the form. While we behold them, we 
feel not only a feeling of temporary pleasure, but what 
Lord Kames has profoundly and emphatically called 
the "sympathetic emotion of virtue;'^ we share in some 
ij^easure in those high dispositions, the expressions of 
which we contemplate ; our own bosoms glow with 
kindred sensibilities ; and we return to life and to its 
duties, with minds either softened to a wider benevo- 
lence, or awakened to a higher tone of morality. 
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It is thus, by means of the expressions of which it is 
every where significant, that the material universe 
around us becomes a scene of moral discipline ; and 
that in the hours when we are most unconscious of it, 
an influence is perpetually operating, by which our 
moral feelings are awakened, and our moral sensibility 
exercised. Whether in the scenery of nature, amid the 
works and inventions of men, amid the affections of 
home, or in the intercourse of general society, the 
material forms which surround us are secretly but 
incessantly influencing our character and dispositions. 
And in the hours of the most innocent delight, while 
we are conscious of nothing but the pleasures we enjoy, 
the beneficence of Him that made us, is employed in 
conducting a secret discipline, by which our moral 
improvement is consulted, and those sentiments and 
principles are formed, which are afterwards to create 
not only our own genuine honour, but the happiness 
of all with whom it is our fortune to be connected. 

There is yet, however, a greater expression which the 
appearances of the matepmi world are fitted to convey, 
and a more important influence which, in the design of 
nature, they are destined to produce upon us ; their in- 
fluence I mean in leading us directly to religious sen- 
timent. Had organic enjoyment been the only object 
of our formation, it would have been sufiicient to estab- 
lish senses for the reception of these enjoyments. But 
if the promises of our nature are greater ; if it is destined 
to a nobler conclusion ; if it is enabled to look to the 
Author of Being himself, and to feel its proud relation 
to Him ; then nature, in all its aspects around us, ought 
only to be felt as signs of his providence, and as coqt 
68 
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ducting us, by the universal language of these signs^ to 
the throne of the Deity. 

How much this is the case with every pure and in- 
nocent mind, I flatter myself few of my readers will 
require any illustration. Wherever, in fact, the eye of 
man opens upon any sublime or any beautiful scene 
of nature, the first impression is to consider it as design- 
ed, as the effect or workmanship of the Author of nature, 
and as significant of his power, his wisdom, or his good- 
ness : And perhaps it is chiefly for this fine issue, that 
the heart of man is thus finely touched^ that devotion 
may spring from delight ; that the imagination, in the 
midst of its highest enjoyment, may be led to terminate 
in the only object in which it finally can repose ; and 
that all the noblest convictions, and confidences of 
religion, may be acquired in the simple school of nature, 
and amid the scenes which perpetually surround us. 
Wherever we observe, accordingly, the workings of the 
human mind, whether in its rudest or its most improved 
appearances, we every where see this union of devo- 
tional sentiment with sensibility to the expressions of 
natural scenery. It calls forth the hymn of the infant 
bard, as well as the anthem of the poet of classic times. 
It prompts the nursery tale of superstition, as well as 
the demonstration of the school of philosophy. There 
is no sera so barbarous in which man has existed, in 
ivhich the traces are not to be seen of the alliance which 
he has felt between earth and heaven ; or of the con- 
viction he has acquired of the mind that created nature, 
by the signs which it exhibits : And amid the wildest, 
as amid the most genial scenes of an uncultivated world, 
the rude altar of thesavage everywhere marks the eo»o- 
tions that swelled in his bosom when he erected it to the 
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awful or the beneficent (leities whose imaginary pres- 
ence it records. In ages of civilization and refinement, 
this union of devotional sentiment with sensibility to 
the beauties of natural scenery, forms one of the most 
characteristic marks of human improvement, and may 
be traced in every art which professes to give delight 
to the imagination. The funereal urn, and the inscrip- 
tion to the dead, present themselves every where as the 
most interesting incidents in the scenes of ornamental 
nature. In the landscape of the painter, the columns 
of the temple, or the spire of the church, rise amid the 
ceaseless luxuriance of vegetable life, and by their 
contrast, give the mighty moral to the scene, which we 
love, even while we dread it ; the powers of music have 
reached only their highest perfection when they have 
been devoted to the services of religion ; and the de- 
scription of the genuine poet has seldom concluded w ith. 
out some hymn to the Author of the universe, or some 
warm appeal to the devotional sensibility of mankind. 
Even the thoughtless and the dissipated yield uncon- 
sciously to this beneficent instinct ; and in the pursuit 
of pleasure, return, without knowing it, to the first and 
the noblest sentiments of their nature. They leave the 
society of cities, and all the artificial pleasures, which 
they feel have occupied, without satiating their imag- 
ination. .They hasten into those solitary and those 
uncultivated scenes, where they seem to breathe a purer 
air, and to experience some more profound delight. 
They leave behind them all the arts, and all the labours 
of man, to meet nature in her primeval magnificence 
and beauty. Amid the slumber of their usual thoughts, 
they love to feel themselves awakened to those deep 
and majestic emotions which give anew and a nobler 
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eipan^ion to their hearts, and amid the tumult and 
astonishment of their imagination, 

Pn68entlor<>m eorupicere Dm 
Per inTias rapes, fera per jaga, 

CliTotque pneniptoa, sonantet 

Inter aquas, nemoitiinqae noetem. 

It is on this account that it is of so much consequence 
in the education of the young, to encourage their instinc- 
tive taste for the beauty and sublimity of nature. While 
it opens to the years of infancy olr youth a source of pure 
and of permanent enjoyment, it has consequences on 
the character and happiness of future life, which they 
are unable to foresee. It is to provide them, amid all 
the agitations and trials of society, with one gentle and 
unreproaching friend, whose voice is ever in alliance 
with goodness and virtue, and which, when once under- 
stood, is able both to sooth misfortune, and to reclaim 
from folly. It is to identify them with the happiness of 
that nature to vihich they belong ; to give them an in- 
terest in every species of being which surrounds them ; 
and, amid the hours of curiosity and delight, to awaken 
those latent feelings of benevolence and of sympathy, 
from which all the moral or intellectual greatness of man 
finally arises. It is to lay the foundation of an early 
and of a manly piety : amid the magnificent system of 
material signs in which they reside, to give them the 
mighty key which can interpret them ; and to make 
them look upon the universe which they inhabit, not 
as the abode only of human cares, or human joys, but 
as the temple of the living God, in which praise is due, 
and where service is to be performed. 

THE END. 



